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The Editors' Preface 


This volume is dedicated to the scholarly work of Samuel Rubenson. His friends 
are numerous, and numerous indeed are those who had wished to contribute 
to a festschrift in his honor. Since the scope of the current book is focused and 
particular, it cannot represent the entirety of Rubenson’s indebted friends and 
colleagues. We trust that those who are not included will find other apt ways to 
celebrate his scholarship. 

Apart from the unfailing effort of the various authors, the completion of this 
book has depended on the whole-hearted work of Ute Possekel, whose thor- 
ough, devoted and efficient copy-editing brought the chapters to their final 
form. We are deeply grateful for the many intense hours she spent with the 
manuscript. We should also like to thank Terry Wright for his work on the index 
and Marjolein van Zuylen at Brill. 

The publication has been supported financially by Lunds Missionssällskap 
and the Birgit and Sven Häkan Ohlsson Foundation. 
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Wisdom on the Move: An Introduction 


Thomas Arentzen, Henrik Rydell Johnsén and Andreas Westergren 


How many times have you heard that you cannot enter the same river twice?*! 
No one knows for sure who first heard these words from Heraclitus in Eph- 
esus. A hundred years later, however, Plato quoted them in Athens.? Plutarch 
repeated a similar statement 400 years after that in Delphi.? Indeed, people 
still allude to these words. Interviewed by the New York Times in 2009, President 
Barack Obama was asked whether he thought Afghanistan might be a new Viet- 
nam for him. He replied: "You have to learn lessons from history. On the other 
hand, each historical moment is different. You never step into the same river 
twice. And so Afghanistan is not Vietnam." Ironically, Obama is hardly step- 
ping into the same sagacious river as Heraclitus; the President's usage yields a 
much less complex or paradoxical interpretation, and we may be quite sure that 
his application of the saying diverges from the intention of the Ephesian's own. 
Yet he employs approximately the same expression, albeit 2500 years later and 
in a different language. It is as if Heraclitus' words represent a comment upon 
themselves: the words mean different things in different contexts. No one can 
step into this same stream twice. 

Words of wisdom are often flexible. In a collection of the Sayings of the 
Desert Fathers, Abba Evagrius is recorded to have said: "Take away temptations 
and nobody is being saved.” In another apophthegm, in the same collection, 
the same statement recurs in a new combination but now attributed to Abba 
Antony: “Nobody who has not been tempted will be able to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven for, take away temptations, he says, ‘and nobody is being saved.” To 


This introduction has been written with funding from the Äke Wiberg foundation. 

1 Heraclitus, fragment 12 (ed. Diels and Kranz): notapotat totow adtotow eußalvouow Erepa xoi 
Erepa Udata nipped xol ıbuxal dé And TOV bypav dvadunıwvraı. There are several versions of 
the saying, but most scholars regard fragment 12 as the most genuine one. For the debate, see 
Daniel W. Graham, “Once More unto the Stream,” in Doctrine and Doxography: Studies on Her- 
aclitus and Pythagoras, ed. David Sider and Dirk Obbink (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2013), 303-320. 

2 Cratylus 402a8-10 (ed. Burnet): Aéyet mov 'Hodxdeıtog ott “navra ywpet xal oddév uéveu" xoi 
TOTR OD Por dreindlwv xà ÖVTA Acyeı coc “Sic £c TOV alröv notaudv Odx dv eußaing.” 

3 De Eapud Delphos 392b; Aetia physica 912a. 

4 John Harwood, “Obama Rejects Afghanistan-Vietnam Comparison,’ New York Times, Septem- 
ber 15, 2009. 

5 Ap/G Evagrius 5 (tr. Wortley): Eine náv: "Enapov toùç metpacpove, xal oddelc ó awlönevoc. 

6 AP/G Antony 5 (tr. Wortley): 'O aùtòç eixev: OdSeic &nelpactos Suvigetat elveidelv eis thv Baci- 

Aciav Tov ovpava. "Ertapov yap, quoi, Tos TElpacpodc, xoi obdelg ó owlönevog. 
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reuse a saying, to rewrite it, to combine it with new material, or to reattribute it 
to a different sage are all recurring features in sayings traditions. Even the mes- 
sage of the saying itself is flexible. Even when Abba Antony, in another saying, 
offers critique of his own specific generation by stating, "God does not allow 
there to be battles against this generation such as there were in the time of 
those of old; for he knows these are weak and cannot sustain it," it is not dif- 
ficult to read any period into such statement. Laconic sayings and enigmatic 
statements often come with open ends. 

More often than not, religious sagacity and insightful claims give practical 
guidance. Rather than fixed eternal truths, they provide advice, not seldom in 
direct and personal ways. Men and women pass on their insight from one per- 
son to another. If convincing, their words may travel from the one who first 
hears them to new people, through new or existing webs of relations. The pro- 
cess of transmission may take oral or written form; the modes are fluid.5 When 
anecdotes and insightful words migrate to new places, new periods and new 
audiences, the words themselves shift meaning and start to communicate in 
unexpected ways. As wisdom travels, wisdom changes. 

This book brings together articles that focus on the complexity and flexibil- 
ity of wisdom traditions at the crossroads of late antiquity, and literature which 
has traveled along the road to or from that historical intersection. Sayings and 
texts passed from Jewish or pagan sources into Christian corpora, while Jewish 
and Christian sayings passed into Islamic traditions. Even within a narrower 
Christian focus, the same words of wisdom were attributed to a number of 
sages and appeared in diverse literary contexts. Not least did expressions of 
spiritual insight travel across linguistic and cultural borders, a process which 
naturally changed the way they were heard or read. Drawing together various 
cultural and religious contexts on one large map and resisting the temptation 
to eclipse what are often dubbed “peripheries,” Wisdom on the Move explores 
how, why and in what ways the transmission of wisdom took place in the late 
antique Mediterranean world. 


7 AP|G Antony 23 (tr. Wortley): 6 Ocóc obx diet tods MoAELOUS £r THY yeveàv TAUTHY, Qonep ETI TAY 
apxalav. Olde yàp Sti daGeveis ior xai o9 Bae vátovcw. On textual fluidity in the Apophthegmata 
Patrum, see Samuel Rubenson, "Textual Fluidity in Early Monasticism: Sayings, Sermons and 
Stories,’ in Snapshots of Evolving Traditions: Jewish and Christian Manuscript Culture, Textual 
Fluidity, and New Philology, ed. Liv Ingeborg Lied and Hugo Lundhaug (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
2017), 178-200. 

8 Dan Ben Amos, “Transmission,” in Folklore: An Encyclopedia of Beliefs, Customs, Tales, Music, 
and Art, vol. 3, ed. Charlie T. McCormick and Kim Kennedy White (Santa Barbara: Clio, 1997), 
807-8n. 
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Wisdom and wisdom literature permeate many religious traditions and cul- 
tures. A precise meaning of the concept of wisdom itself is impossible to 
frame; rather, the concept varies over time and culture, covering with various 
emphases practical as well as theoretical knowledge and skills.? The Sanskrit 
Vedas have conveyed Indian wisdom for more than two and a half millennia, 
while the Prajñaparamita sutras represent but one example from Mahayana 
Buddhism. Pagan Scandinavians composed the sagacious poems of Hávamál, 
and the sura of the Quran called Luqman may be considered a typical exam- 
ple of early Islamic wisdom. Even pre-Socratic Greek philosophy, such as that 
of Heraclitus, was often passed on in the form of wise sayings or apophtheg- 
mata. And, significantly for the current volume, most of the Ketuvim of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, such as the Psalms, the Book of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, 
consist of wisdom literature. The same can be said of other Jewish and Chris- 
tian works; the Book of Wisdom and the Odes of Solomon both echo earlier 
sapiential works. 

Jewish and Christian wisdom, like wisdom in the ancient Mediterranean in 
general, appears in the earliest literary remains for these communities. These 
traditions were a crucial current across cultures and religious borders, cover- 
ing a range of literary genres and literary forms: maxims and sayings, poetry 
and prose, pithy aphorisms as well as longer stories, gathered in collections, 
or incorporated as part of wisdom instructions or other literary works.!! 

The two main variants of wisdom literature— collections of sayings and 
collections of maxims— were often loosely organized without apparent order 
except for, occasionally, shorter thematic sections. They varied greatly in form 
and structure.!? It was a multifaceted type of literature, but also one with 


9 Franco Volpi et al. “Wisdom,” in Brill's New Pauly (online), accessed 1 April 2019. 

10  Onancient wisdom literature, see J. Barns, “A New Gnomologium: With Some Remarks on 
Gnomic Anthologies”, Classical Quarterly 44 (1950): 126-137; 45 (1951): 1-19; Dimitri Gutas, 
"Classical Arabic Wisdom Literature: Nature and Scope," Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 101 (1975): 49-86; John S. Kloppenborg, The Formation of Q: Trajectories in Ancient 
Wisdom Collections (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987), 264—316; Walter T. Wilson, The 
Mysteries of Righteousness: The Literary Composition and Genre of the Sentences of Pseudo- 
Phocylides (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1994), 15-41; Andrea W. Nightingale, “Sages, Sophists, 
and Philosophers: Greek Wisdom Literature," in Literature in the Greek and Roman Worlds: 
A New Perspective, ed. O. Taplin (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 156-191. 

11 See Wilson, Mysteries of Righteousness, 18-25, 33-39; Kloppenborg, Formation of Q, 264— 
289, 295. 

12 For the variety in form and structure, see Kloppenborg, Formation of Q, 295-299, 306-311; 
Wilson, Mysteries of Righteousness, 26, 28-31. 
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porous borders; one cannot always draw clear distinctions between wisdom 
expressed in maxims and sayings, and wisdom expressed in other literary gen- 
res. Sayings and biographies (bioi), for instance, often resemble one another; 
“the distinction between the chriae collection and the bios is a fine one,” as 
Jonathan S. Kloppenborg put it.!? Psalms such as those in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures represent another genre related to such wisdom traditions.!* 

Not only individual sayings but also whole collections were ascribed to 
authoritative figures.!® We have collections under the name of philosophers 
like Epictetus, Epicurus and Pythagoras, or other figures like Menander, Aesop 
or the Seven Sages. Such attributions clearly legitimized the teaching, but were 
also easily changed or dropped when sayings travelled into new contexts. 

The main social setting for these wisdom traditions was clearly education. 
Teachers used wisdom sayings to teach basic reading and writing skills, while 
various schools of philosophy gathered them into collections as summaries of 
doctrines or ethical principles.!6 The purpose of such collections was not sim- 
ply to convey knowledge, but also to provide students and readers with useful 
wisdom to adapt for practical benefit, or examples of appropriate behavior to 
imitate and implement. 

Even if these manifold traditions of wisdom stretched far back in time, 
they were by no means static. Rather, as Walter T. Wilson puts it, “over the 
course of centuries any number of additions, abridgements, or rearrangements 
could be made to a collection, all at the hands of anonymous writers and edi- 
tors according to their particular needs." Adaptability belonged to the very 
nature of the genre itself; ethical norms and attitudes with a broad and basic 
relevance facilitated transmission both to new generations and to new cul- 
tures.!9 Greek and Roman wisdom traditions offered a continuous recycling of 
older traditions, and similar procedures took place in the Jewish and Christian 


13 Kloppenborg, Formation of Q, 316. 

14 Fora discussion of the Psalms and the wisdom tradition, see Susan Gillingham “I Will 
Incline My Ear to a Proverb; I Will Solve My Riddle to the Music of the Harp' (Psalm 
49.4): The Wisdom Tradition and the Psalms," in Perspectives on Israelite Wisdom: Pro- 
ceedings of the Oxford Old Testament Seminar, ed. J. Jarick (London: Bloomsbury, 2016), 
277-309. 

15 See Kloppenborg, Formation of Q, 292-294, 301-302. 

16 Teresa Morgan, Literate Education in the Hellenistic and Roman Worlds (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1998), esp. 120-151; Kloppenborg, Formation of Q, 289-290, 299- 
301, 313-315; Wilson, Mysteries of Righteousness, 17, 31-33. 

17 Kloppenborg, Formation of Q, 302-304, 315-316. 

18 Wilson, Mysteries of Righteousness, 28. 

19 Wilson, Mysteries of Righteousness, 32. 
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traditions and cultures. Late antiquity brought an especially fruitful time for 
such transmission and exchange. 

From early on, biblical wisdom literature contributed to the shaping of both 
Jewish and Christian ethics,?? and it served a similar purpose during later peri- 
ods. Jews and Christians, however, also combined their biblical heritage with 
Greek and Roman traditions, forming new Jewish and Christian maxims and 
sayings. The Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides or the tractate Avot are well-known 
Jewish examples of adaptions of Greco-Roman traditions and literary forms.?! 
The Sentences of Sextus, the earliest example of Christian wisdom literature, is 
even more clearly based upon earlier collections, notably the Clitarchi senten- 
tiae and the Sententiae Pythagoreorum.?? 

Late antique monasticism, especially in Egypt and Palestine, provided per- 
haps the most important context for the production of new Christian wisdom. 
Works of short gnomic chapters (kephalaia) appeared already from the late 
fourth century, starting with Evagrius Ponticus,?? and even more numerous say- 
ings collections attributed to the so-called Desert Fathers (the Apophthegmata 
Patrum), were compiled from late fifth century onwards.?* 


20 John]. Collins, Jewish Wisdom in the Hellenistic Age (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1997); Frances 
Young, "Wisdom in the Apostolic Fathers and the New Testament,’ in Trajectories Through 
the New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers, ed. Andrew F. Gregory and C.M. Tuckett 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 85-104; Robert L. Wilken, “Wisdom and Philos- 
ophy in Early Christianity" in Aspects of Wisdom in Judaism and Early Christianity, ed. 
Robert L. Wilken (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1975), 143-168. 

21 Walter T. Wilson, The Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2005), esp. 14-17; 
Amram Tropper, Wisdom, Politics, and Historiography: Tractate Avot in the Context of the 
Graeco-Roman Near East (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), esp. 157-188. 

22 See Daniele Pevarello, The Sentences of Sextus and the Origins of Christian Asceticism (Tüb- 
ingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013); Walter T. Wilson, The Sentences of Sextus (Atlanta: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 2012); Henry Chadwick, The Sentences of Sextus: A Contribution to the 
History of Early Christian Ethics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003). 

23 See Paul Géhin, “Les collections de kephalaia monastiques: Naissance et succès d'un 
genre entre création originale, plagiat et florilège, in Theologica minora: The Minor Gen- 
res of Byzantine Theological Literature, ed. Antonio Rigo (Turnhout: Brepols, 2013), 1-50; 
Columba Stewart, "Evagrius Ponticus on Monastic Pedagogy, in Abba: The Tradition of 
Orthodoxy in the West (Festschrift for Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia), ed. Andrew Louth et al. 
(Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2003), 241-271; Joel Kalvesmaki, “Evagrius 
in the Byzantine Genre of Chapters,” in Evagrius and his Legacy, ed. Joel Kalvesmaki and 
Robin Darling Young (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2016), 257-287. 

24 For the variety of collections and their complex textual history, see Samuel Rubenson "The 
Formation and Re-Formations of the Sayings of the Desert Fathers,” StPatr 55 (2013): 5- 
22, with further references. The studies on the collections, especially in the Greek and 
Latin tradition, are numerous, see, e.g., Douglas Burton-Christie, The Word in the Desert: 
Scripture and the Quest for Holiness in Early Christian Monasticism (New York: Oxford Uni- 
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The monastic sayings have sometimes been treated as a Christian innova- 
tion,?? but we now know that the sayings and maxims continue a broader 
spectrum of Greek, Roman, Jewish and Christian wisdom traditions.?® 

Earlier in the twentieth century, scholars attempted to sort the vast mate- 
rial of the Apophthegmata Patrum into an ordered set of original collections. 
In recent research, however, it has become increasingly clear that this model 
fails to capture what is more like a continuously fluid situation, where each 
manuscript is a new collection, slightly altered to suit a new social context 
and a new set of readers?" or, in the words of Samuel Rubenson: "the texts 
were constantly rearranged, reattributed, rephrased, divided and recombined. 
Sayings were culled from other texts, and material from sermons, letters and 
hagiographical texts were 'apophthegmatized.' i.e. made into sayings.”® This 


versity Press, 1993); Graham Gould, The Desert Fathers on Monastic Community (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1993); James E. Goehring, “Monastic Diversity and Ideological Boundaries in 
Fourth-Century Christian Egypt,’ JECS 5 (1997): 79-82; Lillian I. Larsen, "Orkenfedrenes 
Apophthegmata og den klassiske retoriske tradisjon,” MCPL 16 (2001): 26-35; eadem, “Ped- 
agogical Parallels: Re-Reading the Apophthegmata Patrum" (PhD diss., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 2006); eadem, "The Apophthegmata Patrum and the Classical Rhetorical Tradi- 
tion," StPatr 39 (2006): 409-415; eadem, "The Apophthegmata Patrum: Rustic Rumina- 
tion or Rhetorical Recitation,’ MCPL 23 (2008): 21-30; eadem, "Early Monasticism and the 
Rhetorical Tradition: Sayings and Stories as Schooltexts,” in Education and Religion in Late 
Antiquity: Reflections, Social Contexts, and Genres, ed. Peter Gemeinhardt and Peter Van 
Nuffelen (London: Routledge, 2016), 13-33; Henrik Rydell Johnsén, "Doctors, Teachers and 
Friends: Lower Egyptian Desert Elders and Late Antique Directors of Souls,' in Teachers 
in Late Antique Christianity, ed. Peter Gemeinhardt, Olga Lorgeoux and Maria Munkholt 
Christensen (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2018), 184-205; idem, "Repentance and Confession: 
Teaching in Ancient Philosophy and Early Monasticism,’ in Pratiche didattiche tra centro 
e periferia nel Mediterraneo tardoantico: Atti del convegno di studio (Roma, 13-15 maggio 
2015), ed. G. Agosti and D. Bianconi (Spoleto: Fondazione CISAM, 2019), 141-170. See also 
the sayings collections in the "Monastica" digital library available online: http://monastica 
.ht.lu.se. For dating of the earliest collections, see Lucien Regnault, "Les Apophtegmes en 
Palestine aux v*-vr* siècles,” Irénikon 54 (1981): 320-330. 

25 See, eg, Jean-Claude Guy, “Educational Innovation in the Desert Fathers, Eastern 
Churches Review 6 (1974): 44-51. 

26 For the sayings tradition, the work of Lillian I. Larsen has been crucial, see n. 24 above. 
For maxims or the kephalaia genre, see especially Endre von Ivanka "KE9AAAIA: Eine 
byzantinische Literaturform und ihre antiken Wurzeln," Byzantinische Zeitschrift 47 (1954): 
285-291, and more recently Henrik Rydell Johnsén, “Reading John Climacus: Rhetori- 
cal Argumentation, Literary Convention and the Tradition of Monastic Formation" (PhD 
diss., Lund University, 2007), 30-162, and Kalvesmaki, “Evagrius in the Byzantine Genre of 
Chapters," 261—263, with further references. 

27 For an overview of previous scholarship, see Rubenson, “Formation and Re-Formations." 

28 Rubenson, “Textual Fluidity in Early Monasticism,” 180, with reference to Chiara Farag- 
giana di Sarzana, "Apophthegmata Patrum: Some Crucial Points of their Textual Transmis- 
sion and the Problem of a Critical Edition," StPatr 30 (1997): 455-467. 
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continuous refashioning of sayings and collections also took place from early 
on in similar ways in other languages—Latin, Syriac, Georgian, Armenian, Ara- 
bic and Slavonic—adding further dimensions to an already complex pattern of 
transmission. We know something about the impact of these other traditions 
and their adaptions, especially for the Latin West;?? but far less about how these 
traditions traveled within cultures and languages in the eastern Mediterranean, 
and how the sayings and the collections changed when entering these other 
linguistic spheres.?? How this floating tradition of monastic wisdom traveled 
across the ancient Mediterranean, scholars are just beginning to learn. 


2 This Book 


This book journeys through late ancient wisdom traditions, from the monas- 
tic cradle of Egypt via manuscript fragments and folios, across linguistic and 
cultural barriers, through Jewish expressions of biblical wisdom, to Christian 
monastic sayings and Muslim interpretations. Particular attention is paid to 
the Apophthegmata Patrum, which is arguably the most important body of 
wisdom literature in the Christian world. Because early Christian wisdom lit- 
erature often emerged from monastic communities, this book draws heavily 
on research regarding Christian monasticism and asceticism. How did wisdom 
change when traveling into and out of these contexts? Why? With what results? 
The following pages explore these questions and more. The book does not trace 
linear or chronological developments as much as it pursues the very processes 
of transition and adaption that took place. 

The essays are divided into three sections: “Wisdom in Transmission” 
explores ways in which monastic traditions in Egypt and Palestine were trans- 
mitted. “Wisdom in Translation" focuses on linguistic border crossings. Finally, 
“Wisdom in Transition” engages exchanges between broader cultural and reli- 
gious realms, through which wisdom entered multicultural conversations. 


29 E.g., Hans-Oskar Weber, Die Stellung des Johannes Cassianus zur ausserpachomianischen 
Mönchstradition: Eine Quellenuntersuchung (Münster: Aschendorff, 1961). 

30 For the collections of Apophthegmata Patrum in oriental languages, see Samuel Ruben- 
son, “The Apophthegmata Patrum in Syriac, Arabic and Ethiopic: Status Questionis,’ ParOr 
36 (2011): 319-328; Bo Holmberg, "The Syriac Collection of Apophthegmata Patrum in Ms 
Sin. syr. 46,” StPatr 55 (2013): 35-57; Jason Zaborowski, “Greek Thought, Arabic Culture: 
Approaching Arabic Recensions of the Apophthegmata Patrum," in Monastic Education 
in Late Antiquity: The Transformation of Classical Paideia, ed. Lillian I. Larsen and Samuel 
Rubenson (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018), 326—342. 
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PART 1 


Wisdom in Transmission: Egypt and Palestine 


CHAPTER 1 


Wisdom in Fragments: The Earliest Manuscript of 
the First Greek Life of St Pachomius 


Peter Toth 


Studying unidentified fragments is like hunting in an unknown forest: any- 
thing can be found, but still nothing achieved. The most puzzling pieces can 
eventually turn out to be mediocre witnesses of well-known texts, unsolvable 
mysteries, or unique survivals of long-lost works. It was with this mixed fasci- 
nation that I embarked upon the study of two recently acquired Greek items 
in the British Library, described in the Catalogue as ninth-century fragments 
“possibly from the Apophthegmata Patrum." 

Since—apart from one single codex in the Protaton Monastery on Mount 
Athos and some scattered palimpsest pages elsewhere—there are no ninth- 
century manuscripts surviving of any Greek versions of the Apophthegmata 
Patrum? I was hoping to enrich the Lund Database of Monastic Paideia with a 
new and fascinating text. What I found in the fragments, however, was not the 
Sayings of the desert fathers, but sections from the Life of one them, Pachomius 
of Tabennesi. The following paper contains a presentation, edition, and evalu- 
ation of the newly identified fragments, and places them in the context of the 
transmission of the Greek monastic literature of Egypt. 


ı The British Library Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts. New Series, 1986-1990 (London: 
British Library, 1993), 601-604. Reprinted in Tom Pattie and Scot McKendrick, eds., Summary 
Catalogue of Greek Manuscripts (London: British Library, 1999), 276-277. 

2 Theeariestextant manuscript of the Greek Apophthegmata Patrum, and the only one written 
in uncials, is the systematic collection in Ms Protaton 86, dating from the ninth century. See 
Jean-Claude Guy, Recherches sur la tradition grecque des Apophthegmata Patrum, SubsHag 
36 (Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1962), 120, and the detailed study by Britt Dahlman 
and Per Rönnegärd, Paradiset. Ókenfüdernas tänkespräk: Den systematiska samlingen 8; Om 
att inte göra nägot för syns skull (Sturefors: Silentium, 2017). For two eighth-century folios in 
Athens (National Library Ms 842), see Zisis Melissakis, “Ot ToAtupynotot Kwdixes Tñç EMnvi- 
xi BigAioOrpajc Tfjc "EXA&8oc. IIpoxataprırd Xuyrcepdc kata Mic " Epeuvocc," LUupemta 16 (2013): 
191-192. For two further folios from the ninth century in Grottaferrata (Biblioteca Statale del 
Monumento Nazionale fonds principal A. 8. 004 (gr. 095), fols. 73, 89), see Edoardo Crisci, 
I palinsesti di Grottaferrata: Studio codicologico e paleografico (Naples: Edizioni Scientifiche 
Italiane, 1990), 66-67. 
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1 The Fragments 


Today, the two fragments constitute folios 84 and 85 of a bound collection of 
fragments, a volume now inventoried as manuscript BL Add Ms 70516 (Fig- 
ures 1.1 and 1.2). They are not more than the lower half of two parchment folios 
of the original manuscript, with fol. 84 measuring 180 x160 mm, and fol. 85 mea- 
suring 160 x160 mm respectively. The ruling system, as far as it is visible on 
fol. 85", is the very common type 20C1 of Leroy, with an interlinear distance 
of 7mm shown clearly by prickings on the left-hand margin of fol. 85". Lines 
usually have about 25 letters. Calculated on the basis of the amount of text 
missing between the end of the recto and first legible lines of the verso, pages 
may have contained thirty lines on average. As the surviving portion of the 
folios preserves 17-18 complete lines—approximately half of the original text 
space, covering an area of about 120 mm in height—the full height of the text 
on the page was probably twice as large, that is about 240 mm, which, together 
with the margins, means that the manuscript would have been an average-sized 
book of 250/260 x160 mm. 

The script of the Greek text is the characteristic sloping majuscule of the 
ninth century, which is rather hard to date and localize precisely. The script 
appears very close to majuscule scripts such as BL Add Ms 26113, an eight- or 
ninth-century liturgical codex from Sinai? and the famous Paris manuscript of 
the Corpus Dionysiacum (Paris Gr. 437) dating from about 827.* 

In contrast to the heavy and bulky shapes of the Oriental form of the sloping 
majuscules, manifested in BL Add Ms 2613, however, the general ductus of the 
script of the fragments seems a bit lighter.? This feature, along with the angle of 
its slope (about 110?—113?)—a feature often used to localize this script$— brings 
it closer to Constantinopolitan examples. In addition to Paris Gr. 437 and 510 
(the latter a famous illuminted copy of the homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus), 


3 There is a striking similarity between how the letter & is written in the two manuscripts. 
See the online images of Add Ms 26113, accessed 29 September 2019, http://www.bl.uk/ 
manuscripts/Viewer.aspx?ref-add ms 2613 fsoorr. Evaluation with literature in Pasquale 
Orsini, "La maiuscola ogivale inclinata: contributo preliminare," Scripta 9 (2016): 9o. 

4 Forthis most famous witness of the Dionysian corpus, see the online images of Paris Grec. 
437, https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148 /btvib6000953x, and the survey of literature by Orsini, “La 
maiuscola ogivale inclinata," 107-108. 

5 FortheOriental type ofthe sloping majuscule, see Dieter Harlfinger, "Beispiele der Maiuscula 
ogivalis inclinata vom Sinai und aus Damaskus,’ in Alethes Philia: Studi in onore di Giancarlo 
Prato, Collectanea 23 (Spoleto: Centro italiano di studi sull’ alto medioevo, 2010), 461-477. 

6 See Guglielmo Cavallo, "Funzione e strutture della maiuscola greca tra i secoli vi11-x1,' in La 
paléographie grecque et byzantine: Paris, 21-25 octobre 1974 (Paris: Éditions du Centre national 
de la recherche scientifique, 1977), 95-137. A recent review in Orsini, "La maiuscola ogivale 
inclinata," 107-108. 
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both from Constantinople, the script of the fragments shows similarity to an 
undated ninth-century manuscript of the homilies of St Basil the Great (Vat. 
Gr. 428), which is also generally located to Constantinople.” Thus we are prob- 
ably not mistaken if, on the basis of their script, we date the two fragments to 
the first half or the middle of the ninth century and assume that the manuscript 
which they derive from may also have been of Constantinopolitan origin. 

The fragments bear clear signs of having been folded in half, probably to 
support the binding of a book or a manuscript. Reuse of the parchment sheets 
presumably took place in a Greek-speaking area. There are scattered notes in 
Greek on each side of the two fragments, surrounding but never touching the 
text. There are also a number of doodles preserved on the margins, one of them 
even coloured (fol. 84", see Figure 1.2). 

The notes consist of pen trials experimenting with the alphabet (fol. 847, 
upper left hand side, see Figure 1.2) or the letter « (fol. 85", upper right hand 
corner, see Figure 1.1), and are not very helpful for tracing provenance. The only 
longer note with some coherent text is on fol. 84* (see Figure 1.3), but—despite 
my repeated efforts—I have been unable to decipher it. As these later notes, 
pen trials, and drawings are present on both sides of each fragment, on the 
lower margin as well as across the side margins of the pages, we can assume 
that the two leaves probably served as flyleaves in a bound volume in which 
both sides of the fragments would have been accessible to write on. 


2 The Origin of the Fragments 


There is no apparent information about the book that used to preserve the 
fragments. The two leaves are currently bound in a volume comprising some 
ninety manuscript fragments, five of them in Greek, and the remaining ones in 
Latin or English. The volume forms part of a large collection, known today as 
the Portland Papers, which was offered to the British Library by the Portland 
family from their estate at Welbeck Abbey (Nottinghamshire) in lieu of Capital 
Transfer Tax in 1967.8 

The volume preserving the fragments still bears the heraldic bookplate of 
William Arthur Cavendish-Bentinck (1857-1943), the 6th Duke of Portland. 


7 Forthis manuscript and its Constantinopolitan provenance, see Orsini, "La maiuscola ogi- 
vale inclinata," 115, n. 10, with extensive bibliography, and the online images of Vat. Gr. 428, 
accessed 29 September 2019, https://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS_Vat.gr.428. 

8 OnthePortland Papers in general, see R.J. Olney, “The Portland Papers,” The Archives 19 (1989): 
78-87. 
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There are a number of notes accompanying some of the fragments, offering 
information on their text, date, and origin. These notes, dating from the early 
19308, are all signed by a certain E. Lobel from Oxford, who is probably the 
Romanian-born papyrologist Edgar Lobel (1888-1982), curator of the Bodleian 
Library. Lobel was probably approached by the duke or his librarian to provide 
information on the fragments in their collection. It was Lobel who, on a little 
label preserved next to the two Greek fragments, described them as remains 
of a ninth-century manuscript of the Apophthegmata Patrum, which seems to 
have served as the basis of the description in the British Library's printed cata- 
logues. 

The fact that Lobel provided information about almost all the fragments 
collected in the volume around the same time, indicates that the librarian at 
Welbeck Abbey may have found them all in the Portland collection (proba- 
bly unbound). In an attempt to arrange the fragments, the librarian may have 
asked Lobel to identify and date them before they were bound in a volume. This 
apparently occurred some time between the 1930s, the date of Lobel's notes, 
and 1943, when the 6th Duke, whose bookplate is found on the inside cover of 
the volume, died. 

The family collection of the Dukes of Portland in Welbeck Abbey is one of 
the largest and most diverse aristocratic collections in Britain. It comprises not 
only private papers of the family and their estates, but also medieval charters 
and manuscripts, and a large corpus of documents illustrating the history of the 
famous Harley collection of manuscripts housed now at the British Library. In 
addition to a number of letters and papers by Robert Harley, 1st Earl of Oxford, 
and his son Edward Harley, the 2nd Earl of Oxford, owners and collectors of 
the Harleian manuscripts, the papers also preserve a considerable amount of 
material from Harley's famous librarian, Humfrey Wanley (1672-1726).? 

In addition to Wanley's family papers (including letters to his wife, a fam- 
ily Bible etc.), the Portland Papers also contain his extensive correspondence 
with Robert Harley and various bookdealers in London and Europe. These doc- 
uments illustrate Wanley's efforts to expand the Harley collection in various 
ways and directions. 

Wanley’s letters also testify to his keen interest in fragments of manuscripts. 
As early as 1698, he applied to the curators of the Bodleian Library for permis- 
sion to remove fragments of manuscripts from the bindings of printed volumes 
for further study.!° In a letter from 1699 he indicated that he owned a large col- 


9 Clyve Jones, "The Harley Family and the Harley Papers," The British Library Journal 15 
(1989): 128-130. 
10 This letter was also preserved in the Portland Papers and was first edited and discussed by 
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lection of fragments, “some hundreds of such pieces and leaves,’ which were 
mainly supplied to him by one of the most notorious collectors of fragments, 
John Bagford (1650-1716). 

Bagford was an amateur scholar endeavouring to publish a full history of 
printing in England and Europe illustrated with an extensive collection of spec- 
imens. In his quest for examples of printing, he collected a number of impor- 
tant manuscript fragments, too. These he incorporated either in specimen col- 
lections of manuscripts or in volumes comprising printed material. 

Wanley knew about Bagford's specimens of manuscripts because Bagford 
often contacted him for advice on his pieces. It is from one of these letters 
from Bagford to Wanley that we know that Bagford found and collected Greek 
fragments too.!? Surprisingly, none of Bagford's extant volumes, neither those 
later acquired by Wanley for the Harley collection and now held at the British 
Library, nor the ones preserved elsewhere seem to contain any Greek fragments 
today.!3 

The most plausible explanation for their absence is provided by another let- 
ter from Wanley to Bagford, written in 1699. Here, Wanley, answering another 
query from Bagford about a Greek fragment, explicitly “entreats” him to send 
the fragment to him together with "all the Greek Fragments you can meet 
with."!4 

The fact that this may have happened, and that Bagford had probably sent 
his Greek fragments to Wanley, is confirmed by Bagford's autograph account- 
book where he records the transfer of various "Greek specimens" to Wanley in 


Milton McC. Gatch, *Humfrey Wanley's Proposal to the Curators of the Bodleian Library 
on the Usefulness of Manuscript Fragments from Bindings,’ Bodleian Library Record 1 
(1983): 94-98. It was later republished in Wanely's collected letters by Peter Heyworth, 
Letters of Humfrey Wanley: Palaeographer, Anglo-Saxonist, Librarian, 1672-1726; With an 
Appendix of Documents (Oxford: Clarendon, 1989), 479-480. 

11 See Letter 63 (25 June 1699) in Heyworth, Letters of Humfrey Wanley, 123-124. 

12 See Letter 39 in his edited collection from 1697, where he writes about a “shred of Greek" 
sent to him by Bagford, which he returned two months later (accompanied by Letter 42) 
to Bagford. The letters are published in Heyworth, Letters of Humfrey Wanley, 75—77. 

13 _ Forasurvey on Bagford's fragments in the Harley collection, see Cyril Ernest Wright, Fontes 
Harleiani: A Study of the Sources of the Harleian Collection of Manuscripts Preserved in the 
Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, British Museum Bicentenary Publica- 
tions (London: The Trustees of the British Museum, 1972), 478—479. For other repositories, 
see Milton McC. Gatch, "John Bagford as a Collector and Disseminator of Manuscript 
Fragments," The Library, 6th ser., 7/2 (1985): 95-114, and Milton McC. Gatch, "Fragmenta 
manuscripta and varia at Missouri and Cambridge," Transactions of the Cambridge Biblio- 
graphical Society 9 (1990): 434-475. 

14 Letter 56, in Heyworth, Letters of Humfrey Wanley, uo. 
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1706.5 Whether these fragments were incorporated later in the Harley collec- 
tion, together with many of Bagford's bound specimen collections, or became 
part of Wanley's private holdings is uncertain. However, we know from Wan- 
ley himself that, already by 1699, he had acquired a considerable collection of 
"some hundreds of such pieces and leaves" from Bagford.!6 Here he writes that 
he was planning to place them "in a book according to their Age, and the Coun- 
trey wherein they were written" and use it as a practical palaeographic manual 
for his own research.!” 

Whether this volume was ever produced is unsure, and some scholars even 
doubt the very survival of Wanley's fragments.!® But since none of the relatively 
large number of fragmenta manuscripta relatable to Bagford seem to contain 
Greek fragments, and since the Greek and other fragments in BL Add Ms 70516 
were preserved together with Wanley's personal documents in the Portland 
Papers, it appears likely that the two Greek folios, along with the other Greek, 
Latin, and English fragments bound in the volume, were part of Wanley's own 
personal collection of what he called “shreads and scraps of parchment” that 
he had acquired either from Bagford or through his own personal research in 
bookbindings at the Bodleian Library in Oxford. 

Identifying the actual source of the two fragments, that is the very book that 
preserved them, however, is very difficult. In an undated note from the early 
17008, Bagford records that by then he had looked through “most of the great 
Libraries that have been sold by Auction since the year 1686.” Moreover, he was 
also granted 


opportunity in looking over such vast quantities of old books and not 
only in Sales but in the shop of ... Mr Christopher Bateman, who at all 
times hath given me the liberty of looking over when he hath bought any 
parcels, and for his time he hath had more good and Valuable books pass 
through his hands than all the Booksellers in England. Besides he always 
gave me notice when he had any waste books to sell and freely gave me 
Liberty to take out of them what I thought fit, as the blank leaves at the 
beginning of them, old pieces of Mss. etc.!? 


15 London, British Library, Harley Ms 5998, fol. 24". 

16 Seenote n above. 

17  Seehisletter to Samuel Peps (24 June 1699, no. 63 in the collection), published in Hey- 
worth, Letters of Humfrey Wanley, 120—131, 123-124. 

18 Gatch, “John Bagford as a Collector and Disseminator of Manuscript Fragments," 97. 

19 This report forms part of Bagford's undated note on the use of various inks in printing, 
preserved in his collected autographs in British Library, Harley MS 5910, vol. 3, fol. 120, and 
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Amongst this massive amount of material which Bagford went through from 
1686 until his death in 1716, it is almost impossible to identify the book that once 
contained the two ninth-century Greek fragments. 

The identification of the volume would be slightly more promising if the 
Greek fragments were found by Wanley himself during his own investigations 
atthe Bodleian. However, although his 1698 application to pursue this research 
in the library seems to have been approved by the curators, there is no evidence 
that his proposal was ever put into effect.20 

At present, therefore, one can only propose that the two Greek sheets were 
probably removed from their original manuscript somewhere in the Greek- 
speaking Mediterranean, as indicated by the Greek pen trials preserved on 
them. They were reused as flyleaves in the front and back cover of a (presum- 
ably printed) book. Later, this book reached England where, either at one of 
the London book sales of the late seventeenth or early eighteenth century, or, 
somewhat less likely, at the Bodleian Library in Oxford, the two fragments were 
removed from the binding and included in Humfrey Wanley's private collection 
of manuscript specimens. As his planned palaeographical handbook probably 
never realized, the fragments would have been left unbound amongst Wan- 
ley's personal papers, which later became part of the Portland collection. It 
was there that the librarians of the 6th Duke of Portland found them in the 
early 1930s. After seeking advice from Edgar Lobel, the librarians bound them, 
together with the other ninety fragments similarly found, into the large folio 
volume donated to the British Library in 1967 as part of the Portland Papers 
which eventually became Add Ms 70516. 


3 The Text 


As mentioned above, Lobel's first impression of the fragments, an opinion later 
incorporated in the British Library's printed catalogues, was that the fragments 
contain a Greek monastic text from Egypt, "possibly from the Apophthegmata 
Patrum" The text preserved on the two ninth-century fragments is indeed a 
monastic text, but not the Apophthegmata Patrum. Instead, it turns out to pre- 
serve portions of an even rarer text: the first Greek version (Vita prima) of the 
Life of St Pachomius, with fol. 85 containing passages from $$ 53-54 and fol. 84 
from 88 65-67. 


was published by Robert Steele, “John Bagford’s Own Account of his Collection of Title- 
Pages,” The Library, n. s., 8 (1907): 224. 
20 Gatch, "Fragmenta manuscripta and varia; 443. 
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4 The Greek Lives of St Pachomius 


The various Lives of St Pachomius form one of the most complex groups of 
monastic hagiographies that have come down to us from Late Antiquity. In 
addition to a number of apophthegmata?! and a series of anecdotes arranged 
in a collection termed Paralipomena by its seventeenth-century editor?? the 
history of Pachomius and his monastic community survives in a large vari- 
ety of biographies preserved in Coptic (Sahidic and Bohairic alike), Arabic, 
Syriac, and Greek.?? The intertwined connections between these versions and 
recensions have long been debated in scholarship.?* After painstaking anal- 
yses of generations of scholars, the current view, based mainly on Armand 
Veilleux's textual comparisons, is that the earliest version of Pachomius’s life, 
which does not survive today, can be reconstructed from the consensus of the 
Arabic and Coptic (Bohairic) versions, and the so-called first Greek Life, the 
Vita prima.?5 

The Greek Vita prima (G1), thus named by its first editor Daniel Papebroch in 
1680,26 is one of six different Greek versions of the Life of St Pachomius. Apart 
from later Byzantine compilations known as G3, G4, G5, and G6, the two earli- 
est and most important Greek versions of Pachomius's life are Gi and G2.?7 

G2, the Vita altera, is by far the most widespread and popular account of the 
history of Pachomius. Preserved in a relatively large number of manuscripts, 


21 Sayings related to Pachomius in the various versions of the Apophthegmata Patrum have 
been surveyed and analysed by Louis Théophile Lefort, Les vies coptes de saint Pachóme 
et de ses premiers successeurs, Bibliothéque du Muséon 16 (Louvain: Bureaux du Muséon, 
1943), xxiv-xxvii; and Veilleux, Liturgie, 113-114. 

22 First published by Daniel Papebroch in Acta Sanctorum Maii, vol. 3 (1680), 51-62, and later 
by Francois Halkin, Sancti Pachomii vitae graecae, SubsHag 19 (Brussels: Société des Bol- 
landistes, 1932), 122-165. 

23 A full list of text editions is provided by Armand Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 1, The 
Life of Saint Pachomius and his Disciples, CSS 45 (Kalamazoo, Mr: Cistercian Publications, 
1980), 477-480. 

24 A sharp-eyed overview of the century-long debate can be found in Philip Rousseau, 
Pachomius: The Making of a Community in Fourth-Century Egypt (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1985), 37-55. For an earlier, very concise presentation of the status quo, 
see Jozef Vergote, “La valeur des vies grecques et coptes de S. Pakhéme,” oLP 8 (1977): 175- 
186. 

25 A full presentation of the thesis in Veilleux, Liturgie, 17-107. A revised and much shorter 
English version is available in his Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 1, pp. 1-21. 

26 Acta Sanctorum Maii, vol. 3 (1680), 25-51. 

27 A complete survey of the manuscripts and the interconnection of the later Greek Lives 
of St Pachomius (G3-G6) is found in Halkin, Vitae graecae, 62-88. For a reappraisal, see 
Veilleux, Liturgie, 32-35. 
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excerpts, and reworkings, its textual tradition goes back to the ninth cen- 
tury, and is represented by a manuscript in the Vatopedi Monastery on Mount 
Athos.28 Although this codex contains only two larger portions of the Vita altera 
(881-13 and 88-90),?? the history of the text can be traced back even further, 
to the sixth century, as it seems to be the basis of the Latin Life, a translation by 
the one of the most prolific translators of the period, Dionysius Exiguus (d. 567 
CE).9? The interconnection of these two texts, G2 and Dionysius’s Latin ver- 
sion, has long puzzled scholars. They gave priority either to Dionysius, claiming 
that his text (or its Greek Vorlage) was reworked by the author of G2, or to G2, 
considering it as the hypothetical exemplar of Dionysius's version.?! Whichever 
of these two hypotheses is correct, the present consensus is that both G2 and 
Dionysius's Latin text are based on material borrowed from an even earlier 
recension: the Vita prima. 


5 The Greek Vita Prima 


Compared to the Coptic (SBo) and Arabic lives (Am and Ag), the Greek Vita 
prima seems to be a compilation made from the same material that under- 
lies the Oriental versions. It is based on a hypothetical composition (termed 
&), possibly written in Coptic, which unites an earlier and shorter Coptic Life of 
Pachomius (the so-called Vita brevis) with the Coptic Life of Theodorus (Vita 
Theodori). Translating this double biography into Greek, the translator com- 
plemented his text with information borrowed from the Paralipomena and the 
Rule of Pachomius.?? Despite its general overlap with the Coptic and Arabic ver- 
sions, the Greek Vita prima preserves material that is unique to it and absent 
from all other versions.?? It is, therefore, an important and, being the main 


28  Vatopedi Monastery, Ms 84, fols. 65'—70". It is dated to the eleventh century by Halkin, 
Vitae graecae, 44. It was re-dated to the turn of g/ıoth century in the new catalogue by 
Erich Lamberz, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften des Athosklosters Vatopedi, vol. 1, 
Codices 1-102 (Thessaloniki, 2006), 353-357. 

29  Asthe manuscript has no damaged or missing folios, the gap is probably due to the incom- 
plete exemplar used by the scribe. Cf. Halkin, Vitae graecae, 44. 

30 Edition by H. van Cranenburgh, La vie latine de Saint Pachóme traduite du grec par Denys 
le Petit, SubsHag 46 (Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1969). 

31 For a detailed comparison of G2 with the Latin version, see Lefort, Les vies coptes, xxvii 
xxxviii; Derwas J. Chitty, “Pachomian Sources Reconsidered,’ JEH 5 (1954): 55-59; Veilleux, 
Liturgie, 28-32; Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 1, pp. 12-14. 

32 See the detailed explication and stemma in Veilleux, Liturgie, 83-107. 

33 Short discussion of this material in Veilleux, Liturgie, 93. 
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source of the sixth-century G2 and—indirectly—of all later Greek versions, 
also a very early account of Pachomius’s life. 

The Vita prima, apparently the earliest of the extant Greek Lives of Pacho- 
mius, has come down to us in surprisingly few manuscripts. According to 
Francois Halkin's survey in his critical edition of the Greek biographies,** it is 
preserved in two recensions: an earlier, less sophisticated text in a very sim- 
ple, almost vulgar Greek (Gia), represented by one single manuscript now at 
the Biblioteca Laurenziana in Florence,?? and a revised and polished version 
thereof (Gib), preserved in an early-eleventh-century manuscript in Athens,3® 
as well as in a later and very fragmentary copy at the Ambrosiana in Milan.3” 
A common feature of these two recensions of the Vita prima is that they 
both survive as part of the same corpus of Pachomian texts that comprises 
the Vita prima, the Letter of Ammon to Theophilus, and Theophilus's reply, fol- 
lowed by the Rule of Pachomius and the Paralipomena, named Ascetica in the 
manuscripts.38 

This structure of the corpus, shared by all three manuscripts, suggests that 
the two recensions Gıa and Gıb belong together, and that Gıb is a revised and 


34  Halkin, Vitae graecae, 10-18. 

35 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. x1. 9, described in Angelo Maria Bandini, 
Fasciculus rerum graecarum ecclesiarum (Florence, 1763), 123-133, and idem, Catalogus 
codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae, vol.1 (Florence, 1764), 502— 
507. It was also described by Albert Ehrhard, Überlieferung und Bestand der hagiographis- 
chen und homiletischen Literatur der griechischen Kirche von den Anfüngen bis zum Ende 
des 16. Jahrhunderts, vol. 3, TU 52 (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1952), 938-940. 

36 Athens, National Library (EBE), MS 1015, described first by Ehrhard, Überlieferung und 
Bestand, vol. 3, pp. 903-904; see also Francois Halkin, Catalogue des manuscrits hagio- 
graphiques de la Bibliothéque nationale d’Athenes, SubsHag 66 (Brussels: Société des Bol- 
landistes, 1983), 84-85. 

37 Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, D 69 sup. (third quarter of the fourteenth cent.), described 
by Cesare Pasini, Inventario agiografico dei manoscritti greci dellAmbrosiana, SubsHag 84 
(Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 2003), 56-57. The Life of Pachomius is found on fols. 1- 
21 of the manuscript, but due to an early damage these leaves are mixed up and some 
folios are missing. As a result, there are only three portions of the Life preserved in this 
manuscript ($$ 33-54, 72-93, 143-150). For a reconstruction, see Halkin, Vitae graecae, 12, 
and Pasini, Inventario agiografico, 56. 

38  Ahitherto unrecorded manuscript of Gia has recently been identified at the Ecclesiastical 
Historical and Archival Institute of the Bulgarian Patriarchate in Sofia Ms 839, ff. 287v- 
289r. The manuscript, an ascetic florilegium from the 13th century, apparently preserves 
a portion of the G1a recension of the Vita Prima as recorded in the catalogue by Dimitar 
Getov (A Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts at the Ecclesiastical Historical and Archival 
Institute of the Patriarchate of Bulgaria. I, Backovo Monastery, Turnhout, Brepols, 2014, 149). 
I am currently working on the evaluation of this witness. 
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refined version of Gia. The connection between the two recensions of the Life 
was found so close by Halkin that, in his critical edition of the Vita prima, he 
created a composite text based on the two branches. Prioritizing variants of the 
Florence manuscript, he emendated its scribal errors and lacunae with read- 
ings taken from the Ambrosianus.?? Due to some difficulties with acquiring 
microfilms from Athens, Halkin was unable to consult the Atheniensis in his 
1932 edition of the Vita prima, so its readings are not incorporated into the crit- 
ical apparatus. It was exactly 50 years later that he could finally fill this gap, and 
published a full edition of the Pachomian corpus of the Atheniensis in 1982.40 
This new edition, in addition to the fact that it provides us with a complete 
text of the entire corpus from this early-eleventh-century manuscript, makes it 
obvious that Ambrosianus and Atheniensis preserve the very same Gib recen- 
sion of the Vita prima which is a later, reworked and more sophisticated version 
of Gıa, as known from the Florence manuscript. 

The earliest version of the earliest Greek Life of Pachomius (G1a), there- 
fore, is apparently preserved in one single manuscript, the Florence Lauren- 
tianus XI.9 (F). This manuscript contains a monastic-ascetical collection of 
hagiographic, ascetical, and homiletical pieces in a rather random, and defi- 
nitely not calendric order. According to various subscriptions in the manuscript 
(on fols. 103", 129", 282"), the codex was copied by two scribes: Esaias copied its 
first half (fols. 1-215") and Lukas the second (fols. 215*—2827).*! In his autograph 
note in form of a crucifix on fol. 282", Lukas explicitly dates the completion 
of his part of the manuscript to 6529 (= 1020/21AD) and names Isidore, the 
abbot of the Monastery of St John in Apiro in Italy, as the commissioner of his 
work.^? As Lukas's part follows that of Esaias in the manuscript, we can safely 
assume that the entire volume was written in Italy during the first quarter of 
the eleventh century and remains there until today.^? 


39 Between fols. 167 and 168 there are two leaves missing from the Florentinus, comprising 
§§ 31-34, which are fortunately preserved amongst the fragments of the Ambrosianus, and 
Halkin took the text of the missing portions from that manuscript. 

40 François Halkin, Le corpus athénien de saint Pachóme (Geneva: P. Cramer, 1982). 

41 Foran attempt to identify Lukas, see Kurt Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des 
9. und 10. Jahrhunderts (Berlin 1935, reprint Vienna: Verlag der österreichischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1996), 86-87. 

42 A full reproduction of this colophon is published in Bandini, Fasciculus, 132, and Bandini, 
Catalogus codicum, vol. 1, p. 506. 

43 According to a note on fol. 198", the manuscript was sold in 1385 to a certain monk Ambro- 
sius from Rhegino in Calabria. For a detailed presentation of the manuscript, see the 
description by M. Vicario in Sebastiano Gentile, ed., Oriente cristiano e santita: Figure e 
storie di santi tra Bisanzio e l'Occidente (Milan: Centro Tibaldi, 1998), 212—216. 
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The earliest version of the Greek Lives of Pachomius (Gia), preserved on 
folios 1637-183" of F and copied by the monk Esaias some time before Lukas 
completed his part in 1020/21, is a rather crude text. As early as the seventeenth 
century, Francois Tillemont was already horrified by its Greek, which he found 
"full of obscurities, not to say barbaric.”** 

This peculiar feature of the language of G1a has been interpreted in various 
ways afterwards. Theodore Lefort and René Draguet regarded it as a manifesta- 
tion of “Copticisms” in the Greek text, which they took as proof that the text is a 
translation of a Coptic original.*° André-Jean Festugiére, however, interpreted 
it as a marker of the specific Greek linguistic milieu in which the author created 
his work, which, in many ways, is represented by other Greek monastic texts of 
Egypt, such as the Apophthegmata.^9 

It is this early version Gia, hitherto known only from the early-eleventh- 
century Florence manuscript, that the two newly identified ninth-century 
leaves of the British Library represent. The edition of the two fragments below 
makes it very clear that the text they preserve is not only identical with Gia, 
as we know it from F, but also that the clumsy text of Gia is an independent 
recension of its own and not the result of errors by the incapable or uneducated 
scribe responsible for copying F or its Vorlage. Apart from some occasional, very 
obvious spelling mistakes, the text of the fragments corresponds closely to F: 
the BL fragments agree with F in each and every case where it differs from Gib. 
In order to highlight the position of the fragments in the textual history of Gi, I 
have compared their text to both F and to Gib. I place the variants in the appa- 
ratus, using F for readings in Florence Laurentianus x1.9 and Gib for the shared 
readings of Atheniensis 1015 and Ambrosianus D 69sup. In order to make the 
text comprehensible, I have provided the missing text of the fragments from F 
in brackets set with smaller characters. 


44 Sébastien Le Nain de Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire ecclésiastique des six pre- 
miers siècles, vol. 7 (Paris, 1700), 169: “beaucoup d’ obscurite, pour ne pas dire de barbarie." 

45 Lefort, Vies coptes, xliii-xlvi, and René Draguet, "Un morceau grec inédit des vies de 
Pachóme apparié à un texte d' Evagre en partie inconnu,” Le Muséon 70 (1957): 277-279. 

46 André-Jean Festugiere, Les moines d'Orient, vol. 4/2, La premiere vie grecque de saint 
Pachóme (Paris: Cerf, 1965), 125-157. 
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6 Edition of the British Library Fragments 


Fol. 85" (= Sancti Pachomü Vita prima S 53)*" 


fv yàp [tò cpa Exwv Sotodv uö-] 


VOV [tÂ xpóve Tic xaxwoews, xol arme Bavévtos adTH, Ayer tivi ASENpQ' Kportàv pe drdeyaye poç 


tov natépa fiy | Mayov- 

[pov. Kal mAnoidous Eppubev ert | 
TPOTWTOV EAUTOV, AEYwWV THY 
aittov.2 Kal xatavonoas? abtév 
&Etov elvot* tod aitypatos d- 
veotevatev. Kai tH dpa tod 
gayety tods dderqods! xod ot 
yvex8y, xoc näcıv, TO tt ÄV 


payoı.° Kaif un gayov Aéyer Ipo- 


WNROANTTAL, TOD TÒ YEYPUMMÉ- 
vov, Ayanınang Tov TAnatov gov 
Qc TEAUTOV;S OdY ÖPÄTE TOOTOV 
vexpov dvta; ÖLATL dAws Pd 
Tod aitHoat adtov oOx Eppov- 
tigate adtod diio; xod Cy- 
tHoavtos? abtod TÒ qitya 


atò aipa Gib — Pobv ó péyaç Gib 


eövra Gib drtoùç ddeA@ods om. Gib — *xó Ti äv pdyoı om. 


Gib fO 32 rath v Gib sEauröovF "Kal einóvta Gib 


47 As the text has not been identified previously, the foliation of the fragments does not 
reflect the actual position of the leaves in the original manuscript. It begins with fol. 85 
and continues with fol. 84. Moreover, the text begins on the verso of fol. 85, so that the 
present fol. 85" is the verso, and fol. 85" the recto of the original leaf. 
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Fol. 85* (= Sancti Pachomii Vita prima $$ 53-54) 


[did ti mapeBAcpare adtdv; AM” &pelre, Sti, éned uh Svtoc ous vpogfjc toads, brtepldonev adrdv. 
Oùx Zotw odv Stapopa vdcou; où ndvra xaðapà toîç vadapois; Käv obx hSuvýðnte Staxpiven, Str 
xov TOÖTO iyà YuOUNS riv, Sid th odx EöyAwoate poy Kat tadta Aéywv Eödupugev del yàp 
onuetov oio ]9% 

[Jews 8dxpuo. Käv ñ tig aio |avöne- 

vo[c un Saxpbev èv x ]otpà xad’ ö- 

tt cupBatvet AM” Eotw xal Eow TO 

danpbew.a Kol dxotoavtes tadta> 

Eonobdaoav &yopdcavtes Tó ElSoc, 

PwLHoal AdTOV TOV KÄMVOVTA. 

"Entra xod adtog £potyev Adya- 

vov etpytov, oç Eos nâow. [8 54] T- 

Sav dé, KIEAPWV TOMQV Yevopé- 

VWV, THY HOVNV OTEVOXOOU- 

MEVNV, METIYOYED TIvas, AÙ- 

TOV elc ÄMNv xe EprMov, 

Aeyopévwy Ilpwov,d xoi otc 

abv KÜTOIS emAdtuvev THV po- 

vv olxodopav, cxomdve TOÀ- 

Adv vat mhv x ot maxed K(vpio)v. 

Kai Era&ev olxovópov! obv dev- 

TEpOIS ÄMOLGE Exel oixovounoat 

Tous KIEAPOUG, Kal obxtoncobc, 

xoti Sevtépous, Kata Tob deonodg 


^sentence missing in Gib Praötı om. Gıb ¢ddeApdv TOMÖVv Yevouévov transp. post GTEVOXo- 
povpevyv Gib — 4IIpóov F;Ilafoaó Gib — *éoxómetyóp Gib — foixovógoug Gib Som. Gib 
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Fol. 84" (= Sancti Pachomii Vita prima $$ 65-66) 


Kal dob [coc Ocddwpos Enoinoev] 
oütwc. [($ 66) Koi Av vic d8eApös £v tH 
povi mepiAunog dick TO EAEYXEodaL 

adröv dn’ adroö] awrnplag ypt. Kal 
yvovds Ocddwpog St é£ev(cOv? cf) 
xapdia exetvoc> é&eA0ety tv d- 

OA qv Evexev TOUTOV, pó- 

vnyos toyxévoy [xai] copoc,4 

Aéyet avta" Tivwoxerg [äpa]? ott 

6 Àóyoç TOD yEpovrog TOUTOV 
AMOTOMAS Eotiv MAE [xo uerpov], 

xai odx olda eif dbvanaı [peivar de]. 
Kai anoxpıdeis ó dg qoc, anede- 
To TÒ Bápoc adtod En’ abt A€ywv's 
Kal ov todto macyetc; Kal Agvet ad- 
TAP "Eyo KAMov. AMA yevapeda 
TLAPCLLVGOULEVOL QAAYJAouç, Ewg TEL- 
pdowpev adtov Ett dro! änc, 

EXV LEV XONTTOS poç YMÄG YEvY- 
tol) pévwpev' Édv 8& uh, onte [usv | 


drt eevicOya | napanıyndevra Gib. >tdvddeApdov tod Gib. “<@v àBeAq Qv | ths uovfjc Gib dxat 
coqóc om. Gib *"Apa oldas Gib fxai téya où Gib — SdàméOero Td Bapos adtod En’ oiv Acywv 
|Aéye Gib hadt@ | Ocdåwpos Gib &Mo om. Gib. — 3yproxóc yevntat npòç Huds F: Kev pv 
XPYSTÖTEPOS yevytat npòç huâç Gib Kei dé ph, &rteAcvodue8& Gib 
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Fol. 84° (= Sancti Pachomii Vita prima $$ 66—67) 


[emote dvaxwpety &ctuxotc petà dvanadoewc. Kal tadra dxobouc evicyvaev dd daevetac. Kal dzeÀ- 
0óvcoç Oeodwpov Ad0pa Exelvou mpóc TOV natépa HUY MHayovpov, xor THY 0ró0gotv eimövrog, Aéyet 
abt: Ko ac. AMG, pépe pot abröv de, wc Wa peupyodé pe nepi tovtov: xoi ev à SiSwow 6 Oed¢ 
neldw adtdov. 

Kal obtws éX8dvtwv abc |Ó v, xal Tod 

[Gewddpov we £A&y |XOVTOG avTOV, 

ànexpiðn adtoic: Luv |ywphoaté 

por [Huaprov. Ox oetrete, Qç 

TEXVA, PEPELV TOV TATÉPA VLOV; 

Kai &pEapevov ndAıv Ocodwpov 

Qc EAEYXEIW otov? [vevesi ad | to 

ó AÒ erode? raðoar Korw ]c 

[Exer tyd yàp napao n opddpa. 

[Kal obcto YPGEMNIEV tov ] AdEAPOV 

[petà napoup|ylas dyas. 

[Baénwv de adtov 6] TATE YuOv 

[Toxoöpıos, cov övta | xat èri- 

[xoov « ] f; &Ax[6st]o, ënewpev ad- 

t[d]v [peta] &Mov ddeApod note 

eis THY olxtav’ abtod, aitobv- 

TOS AVTOD Tob éxtoxéiocOot tods 

iStovg.4 Kal petà TO cicedOeive 

exet TH Mpa tod payet! ot yovets 

avtod NToluacav adtois payelvs 


awe EAEyxovrog Ett Tov yepovta Gib bexeivos Gib oinelavF darmoanevou toùç löloug émtoxé- 
bacdaı Gıb *apportpous add. Gıb ‘tH tod dplotov dpa Gib SYyroluacav abrois payelv ol tod 
adeAgod yoveis Gib 
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FIGURE 1.1 © British Library Board Add ms 70518, fol. 85" 
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FIGURE 1.2 © British Library Board Add ms 70518, fol. 84" 


FIGURE 1.3 © British Library Board Add Ms 70518, fol. 84" (details with faded Greek notes 
across the right margin) 
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7 Textual Value of the Fragments 


As shown in the above edition, all the linguistic oddities of manuscript F that 
separate it from Gib, the other, later branch of the textual tradition of the Greek 
Vita prima, are present in this ninth-century witness. Although very little text 
is preserved on the fragments, it is sufficient to detect variants that may dif- 
fer from the parallel passages in F. The scanty differences identified between 
the two in the apparatus make it rather unlikely that the British Library frag- 
ments derive from the manuscript Vorlage of F. The different provenance of 
the two witnesses also speaks for the independence of the manuscripts. F, as 
mentioned above, apparently derives from an Italo-Greek environment, pre- 
sumably from the monastery of Apiro in Central Italy, whereas the script of the 
British Library fragments, as discussed previously, seems to suggest an Eastern, 
Constantinopolitan provenance. The textual agreement between these two 
potentially unrelated manuscripts, however little they actually overlap, seems 
to represent a textually rather homogenous recension, which differs consider- 
ably from Gib. 

Supported by readings of these new, presumably independent ninth-century 
fragments, phrases peculiar to Gia, such as tt äMo &ra£ (once more again) 
which Gib corrects to étt ärad (once again), or the characteristic wording +ñ 
apa tod paryeiv (time to eat) changed occasionally in Gib, might lead us closer 
to the origins of the Vita prima. As highlighted by Lefort and later by Veilleux, 
a thorough linguistic examination of Gi, especially of the differences between 
its two recensions G1a and Gib, may reveal more about the milieu of the com- 
piler of this text, and also about the literary agenda of the redactor behind 
Gib. In a comparative textual analysis of the two recensions, the two British 
Library leaves, which provide an independent and early witness to G1a, may 
possibly serve as a helpful comparative tool. The relatively small amount of text 
they preserve, supporting specific variants of F, will help formulate conclusions 
about the general tendencies in rewriting the primitive Gia into a more sophis- 
ticated Gib. 

The fragmentation of the British Library leaves is very unfortunate. Had the 
bookbinder of the unknown book in which these fragments survived reused 
the two leaves immediately preceding these in the original manuscript, we 
may have been provided with the original Gia version of $$ 33-43 of the Vita 
prima, a portion which, due to a loss of two folios between fols. 167—168 in F, is 
unknown to us in the original wording. 

Although there is very little hope to discover these or any other leaves from 
the ninth-century manuscript from which the British Library leaves derive, the 
two fragments that have come down to us are important. Having travelled in 
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the binding of a book to Humfrey Wanley's private collection of fragments, 
and eventually to the Portland family's papers with which they arrived in the 
British Library in 1967, the two leaves will now earn their place in the long and 
entangled history of Pachomian monastic literature as fragments of the earliest 
manuscript of Pachomius's first Greek Life. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Producing Pachomius: The Role of Lower Egypt in 
the Creation, Reception, and Adaptation of the 
Pachomian Vita Tradition 


James E. Goehring 


The history of Pachomian scholarship, like the history of scholarship on Jesus, 
has been in large part a quest for origins. Sources that survive in multiple forms 
and editions are analyzed, judged, and arranged to indicate their proximity, 
by date or purity of form, to the founding figure in question. The history of 
research on the various Lives of Pachomius, for example, initially centered on 
establishing the priority ofthe earliest Greek or Coptic version.! Once it became 
clear that the two linguistic traditions developed separately,” the focus shifted 
to the interpretation of individual stories and units, seeking to move behind the 
Lives to the "historical" movement from which they drew. The later inclusion of 
the Arabic Lives in the debate added to its complexity. This led in turn to a com- 
plex stemma of the relationships among the various versions, a stemma that 
again allowed one to focus on the earliest version in each language group while 
generally ignoring the later texts.? While the aim of such research is admirable 
and remains vital to our understanding of the Pachomian movement's early 
years, I wish here to turn instead to external influences that through time par- 
ticipated in producing the literary images of Pachomius that survive. For a vol- 


1 L.Th. Lefort and Derwas Chitty engaged in an animated debate over the priority of the Cop- 
tic or Greek version of the Life through the latter half of the twentieth century. For a history 
of research on the Life, see James E. Goehring, The Letter of Ammon and Pachomian Monasti- 
cism (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1986), 23; Armand Veilleux, La liturgie dans le cenobitisme pachómien 
au quatrieme siecle, StAns 57 (Rome: Herder, 1968), 11-107; idem, Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 1, 
The Life of Pachomius and his Disciples, CSS 45 (Kalamazoo, Mr: Cistercian Publications, 1980), 
1-21. 

2 Armand Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 2, Pachomian Chronicles and Rules, css 46 (Kala- 
mazoo, MI: Cistercian Publications, 1981), 3; A.-J. Festugiere, Les moines d’Orient, vol. 4.2, La 
premiere vie grecque de saint Pachöme (Paris: Cerf, 1965), 5-7; Goehring, Letter of Ammon, 23. 

3 Veilleux, Liturgie, 104; idem, Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 1, p. 17. One can note, of course, a sim- 
ilar desire to distinguish the earliest layers with respect to the Pachomian Rules. See most 
recently, Christoph Joest, Die Mönchsregeln der Pachomianer, csco 660 / Subs. 124 (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2016); idem, “Die Praecepta Pachoms: Untersuchung zu dem größten Abschnitt der 
Pachom-Regeln,” ZAC 13 (2009): 430-451. 
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ume in honor of Samuel Rubenson, whose seminal work in the field changed 
forever how we read and understand the Life of Antony and the Apophtheg- 
mata Patrum,* an essay exploring the impact of the world of Lower Egypt on 
the literary memory of the Upper Egyptian Pachomian movement seems most 
appropriate. It is a pleasure and honor to dedicate this contribution to him. 
The impact of Lower Egyptian ideas on the framing of the Pachomian story 
likely began well before the earliest written versions of the story emerged. 
While earlier texts attributed to Pachomius and Theodore, and those later com- 
posed by Horsiesius,? surely participate in the larger flow of monastic ideas 
and spirituality throughout Egypt, it is the descriptive accounts in the various 
versions of the Life, the Letter of Ammon, and the Ascetica that offer the clear- 
est evidence of the impact of Lower Egypt on the portrayal of the Pachomian 
movement. The impact is apparent both in the creative moment of the texts’ 
origin as well as in how they were used and employed in the later stages of the 


4 His impact began with the publication of his Lund University dissertation in 1990 and has 
continued through numerous publications and an international project on "Early Monasti- 
cism and Classical Paideia" that he directed through Lund University; see Samuel Rubenson, 
The Letters of Antony: Origenist Theology, Monastic Tradition and the Making of a Saint (Lund: 
Lund University Press, 1990); idem, "Christian Asceticism and the Emergence of the Monastic 
Tradition,” in Asceticism, ed. Vincent L. Wimbush and Richard Valantasis (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1995), 49-57. Information on the research project can be found online at 
Lund University, "Monastica—a Dynamic Library and Research Tool"; and Lund University, 
"Early Monasticism and Classical Paideia." 

5 Tito Orlandi, "Coptic Literature,’ in The Roots of Egyptian Christianity, ed. Birger A. Pearson 
and James E. Goehring (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986), 60-63; James E. Goehring, “New 
Frontiers in Pachomian Studies,’ in The Roots of Egyptian Christianity, ed. Birger A. Pear- 
son and James E. Goehring (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986), 236-240, reprinted in idem, 
Ascetics, Society, and the Desert: Studies in Early Egyptian Monasticism (Harrisburg, PA: Trin- 
ity Press International, 1999), 162-166. For the sources themselves, see L.Th. Lefort, Oeu- 
vres de S. Pachöme et de ses disciples, CSCO 159-160 / Copt. 23-24 (Louvain: Durbecq, 1956); 
Armand Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 3, Instructions, Letters, and Other Writings of Saint 
Pachomius and his Disciples, css 47 (Kalamazoo, Mr: Cistercian Publications, 1982); Christoph 
Joest, Die Pachom-Briefe: Übersetzung und Deutung, CSCO 655 | Subs. 155 (Leuven: Peeters, 
2014); idem, Über den geistlichen Kampf: Katechesen des Mönchsvaters Pachom (Beuron: Beu- 
roner Kunstverlag, 2010); Heinrich Bacht, Das Vermüchtnis des Ursprungs: Studien zum frühen 
Mónchtum (Würzburg: Echter, 1972). 

6 For the various versions of the Life, see L.Th. Lefort, S. Pachomii vitae sahidice scriptae, 
CSCO 99-100 / Copt. 8 (Paris: E typographeo reipublicae, 1933; reprint Louvain: Secrétariat 
du CorpusSCO, 1965); idem, Les vies coptes de saint Pachóme et de ses premiers successeurs 
(Louvain: Bureaux du Muséon, 1943); Francois Halkin, Sancti Pachomü vitae graecae (Brus- 
sels: Société des Bollandistes, 1932); and Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 1; for the Letter 
of Ammon (Epistula Ammonis) and the Ascetica (also referred to as the Paralipomena), see 
Halkin, Sancti Pachomii vitae graecae, 97-165; Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 2, pp. 71- 
109; Goehring, Letter of Ammon. 
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expanding Greek Pachomian dossier.’ One suspects that the ground was laid 
for the production of the earliest version(s) of the Life, at least in part, by the 
flow of ideas into the Pachomian monasteries from Lower Egypt. The various 
versions of the Life indicate considerable contact with Lower Egypt from early 
in the movement' history. The tradition reports Pachomius's contact with the 
archbishop Athanasius during his visit to the Thebaid in 329-330 CE? only six 
to seven years after Pachomius founded his first monastery at Tabennisi. Sub- 
sequent accounts report travel of Pachomian monks to and from Alexandria 
by boat, a practice that began already in Pachomius's lifetime.!° While such 
contact allowed for the occasional flow of information between the Pacho- 
mian federation and Lower Egypt, I would suggest that it was the creation of 
a specific house in the central Pachomian monastery of Pbow dedicated to 
non-Coptic-speaking Alexandrians and foreigners ('AAe&ov8péov xoi Eevixddv)" 
that facilitated the most direct, enduring, and influential connection between 
the two monastic centers. Its origin is connected to the arrival of an Alexan- 
drian named Theodore at Pbow circa 340 CE. He was a young reader in the 
Alexandrian church, who according to the Coptic tradition knew Athanasius. 
He led an ascetic life and when he heard about Pachomius, decided to join his 
movement. He took advantage of a visit by Pachomian monks to Alexandria 
to leave the city and travel back upriver with them to Pbow. As he spoke only 
Greek, Pachomius assigned him to a house with an old monk with whom he 
could communicate. His interest and ability led him to learn Coptic. Eventually 
Pachomius, recognizing his talent, made him head of a newly created house 
of Alexandrians and foreigners. The Bohairic and Greek Life both report that 
"the first spiritual fruits of that house among the Alexandrians were Ausonius 
the Great and [another] Ausonius, and a boy called Neon. Among the Romans 
there were the God-bearers Firmus and Romulus, Domnius the Armenian and 


7 I have chosen not to address the complex situation of the Pachomian Rules in this essay. 
See above, n. 3. 
8 For a detailed discussion, see James E. Goehring, "The Pachomian Federation and Lower 


Egypt: The Ties that Bind,” in Christianity and Monasticism in Northern Egypt: Beni Suef, 
Giza, Cairo, and the Nile Delta, ed. Gawdat Gabra and Hany N. Takla (Cairo: The American 
University in Cairo Press, 2017), 49-60. 

9 SBo 28; G! 3o. SBo is basically the Bohairic version of the Life completed by Armand 
Veilleux (Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 1, pp. 1-4) using various Sahidic fragments. G! is the 
Vita prima or first Greek Life of Pachomius. 

10  Forreferences to boats, see SBo 30, 53, 56, 59, 89 96; G! 55, 60, 94, 109, 113; after Pachomius's 
death, SBo 204; G! 146; Pachomian Rule, Praecepta 18; Roger Remondon, “Le monastere 
alexandrin de la Métanoia était-il bénéficiaire du fisc ou à son service?" in Studi in onore 
di Edoardo Volterra, vol. 5 (Milan: Giuffre, 1971), 779. 

11  G!g9s;Halkin, Sancti Pachomii vitae graecae, 63. 
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other holy men."? One assumes that an influx of foreign monks, chiefly from 
Alexandria, had created the need for the new house in the first place. 

As the Pachomian federation grew and its fame spread, the flow of ascetics 
and prospective monks from Alexandria and Lower Egypt into the movement 
increased, aided no doubt by boat traffic between the two centers. An account 
of a prospective monk who had lived an impure life, for example, begins by 
noting that he was one of three men who, wanting to become monks, had 
boarded a Pachomian boat in Alexandria that had come to sell mats and buy 
provisions for the sick.'? Ammon, who later penned the Letter of Ammon, offers 
another example from after Pachomius's death. In 352, having recently con- 
verted and joined the Alexandrian church of Pierius, he told his priest of his 
desire to embrace a monastic life. The priest, fearing his contact with hereti- 
cal anchorites in the city, told him of the Pachomians and connected him with 
Theodore and Copres, Pachomian monks who had come to Alexandria with 
letters for the archbishop.!* He traveled with them by boat to Pbow, where he 
entered the house of foreigners, which he describes as consisting of twenty 
Greek-speaking monks under the leadership of the Alexandrians Theodore and 
Ausonius.!5 

One can only imagine that such connections included a significant flow of 
information between the Pachomians and Alexandria. Clearly the Alexandrian 
Christian communities had learned and approved of the Pachomian move- 
ment. The resulting flow of Greek-speaking ascetic prospects from Alexan- 
dria to the federation in Upper Egypt surely brought with it knowledge and 
abilities gained from these recruits’ years in the city. The pull of Alexandria 
within the Pachomian federation is further witnessed in its seemingly irre- 
sistible expansion northward. Apart from the sole example of the monastery of 
Phnoum in Latopolis, south of Pbow, each subsequent expansion of the federa- 
tion occurred in a northward direction. Initial growth took place directly north 
of the first monastery at Tabennisi. It added the monasteries of Pbow, Shene- 
set, and Thmousons. A second northern cluster followed some ninety kilome- 
ters north of Pbow near Panopolis. It included the monasteries of Tse, Shmin, 
Tsmine, and Thbew. After Pachomius’s death, his successor Theodore added 
three monasteries, two of which, Kaior and Oui, were located 160 kilometers 
nearer Alexandria. Eventually, during the reign of Archbishop Theophilus, the 


12  G!95- SBo 90-91; English translation from Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 1, p. 362. 
13 SBo 107. 

14 Epistula Ammonis 2 and 29; Goehring, Letter of Ammon, 192. 

15 Epistula Ammonis 7. 
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Pachomians incorporated the monastery of Metanoia, located in the Alexan- 
drian suburb of Canopus, into their federation.!6 

One can note the increasing closeness of the connection as well through 
the federation's expanding contact with the ecclesiastical hierarchy in Alexan- 
dria. While one may debate the degree and nature of the contact between 
the federation and Athanasius during Pachomius's lifetime, it seems clear that 
Theodore, his ultimate successor as head of the federation, enjoyed a closer 
connection with the archbishop and Alexandria." So in turn, his successor Hor- 
siesius exchanged letters with Archbishop Theophilus (385-412), established 
the monastery of Metanoia in Canopus at the archbishop's request, and sent 
him a copy of the Greek Life of Pachomius.!® Furthermore, Ammon, who had 
traveled from Alexandria to join the federation in 352 during Theodore's tenure 
as its head, moved back to Lower Egypt three years later, first as a monk in Nitria 
and eventually becoming a bishop. He composed his Letter of Ammon, which 
describes his years as a monk at Pbow, sometime after 385 at the request of 
Archbishop Theophilus (385-412).? Ammon thus offers an example not only 
ofthe more common movement of individuals from the Alexandrian church to 
Upper Egypt to become monks in the Pachomian federation, but of subsequent 
movement back in the opposite direction; namely, Ammon, the Pachomian 
monk, moves from the federation in Upper Egypt back to Lower Egypt where 
he then rises within the church hierarchy. 

The pattern continues into the fifth and sixth centuries. The Pachomian 
archimandrite Victor corresponded with Archbishop Cyril of Alexandria and 
accompanied him to the Council of Ephesus in 431 CE.20 A pseudonymous pan- 


16 Goehring, "The Pachomian Federation and Lower Egypt,’ 51-52. For Metanoia, see Jean 
Gascou, “Monastery of Metanoia,” in The Coptic Encyclopedia, vol. 5 (1991), 1608-1611. 

17 Goehring, “New Frontiers,” 244-246, reprinted in idem, Ascetics, 170—172; idem, Chalcedo- 
nian Power Politics and Pachomian Monasticism, Occasional Papers 15 (Claremont: Insti- 
tute for Antiquity and Christianity, 1989), 14-16, reprinted in idem, Ascetics, 254—256; 
Henry Chadwick, “Pachomios and the Idea of Sanctity, in The Byzantine Saint: University 
of Birmingham Fourteenth Symposium of Byzantine Studies, ed. S. Hackel (London: Fellow- 
ship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, 1981), 19. 

18 X Walter E. Crum, Der Papyruscodex saec. VI-VII der Phillippsbibliothek in Cheltenham: Kop- 
tische theologische Schriften (Strasbourg: Trübner, 1915), 12-13, 65-66; Lefort, Les vies 
coptes, 389-390. 

19 Goehring, Letter of Ammon, 103, 18-119, 183-184. 

20 Cyril of Alexandria, Letters 107—109, transl. John L McEnerney, St. Cyril of Alexandria, Let- 
ters 51-110, FC 76-77 (Washington, Dc: Catholic University of America Press, 1987), 170-175. 
On the journey to the Council of Ephesus, see James E. Goehring, Politics, Monasticism, 
and Miracles in Sixth Century Upper Egypt: A Critical Edition and Translation of the Cop- 
tic Texts on Abraham of Farshut, STAC 69 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012), 52-53; Caroline 
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egyric attributed to Timothy of Alexandria indicates a connection between 
the church in Alexandria and the construction of the federation's great fifth- 
century basilica at Pbow.?! And from the latter part of the fifth to the mid-sixth- 
century, three Alexandrian patriarchs, all pro-Chalcedonian, were drawn from 
the Lower Egyptian Pachomian monastery of Metanoia.?? While the federa- 
tion's increasingly close connection to the Alexandrian ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
particularly as fed in the later years through its Lower Egyptian monastery of 
Metanoia, led ultimately to its historical demise in the reign of the Byzantine 
emperor Justinian 1,2? the seeds of the connection were planted at the very 
beginning of the Pachomian movement. 

The point in establishing this close connection between the Pachomian fed- 
eration and Lower Egypt, a connection that dates back to the very beginnings 
of the movement, is to suggest that the influence of Lower Egypt on the por- 
trayal of Pachomian monasticism found in the Pachomian sources in general, 
and in the vita tradition in particular, occurred already in the creative processes 
through which the Pachomian literature was generated. One wonders, in fact, 
if the idea of fashioning a Life of Pachomius arose within the federation as a 
result of its connections with Lower Egypt. Might the house of foreigners at 
Pbow, with its dominant Greek population, have advanced the idea or even ini- 
tiated it in the first place? The Alexandrian Theodore, who first led the house 
of foreigners, for example, knew Athanasius before his departure for Pbow;?* 
and given the continuing flow to and from Alexandria, I see little reason to 
doubt that the connection continued in some form. Athanasius's seminal Life 
of Antony, in turn, appears to have influenced the production of the Pacho- 
mian vita tradition. The first Greek life, or Vita prima (G), explicitly references 
Athanasius's Life of Antony in its opening, and the Bohairic, while not referring 
to the Life per se, does begin with a reference to “the virtuous life of our holy 


T. Schroeder, Monastic Bodies: Discipline and Salvation in Shenoute of Atripe (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2007), 122-123; Wilhelm Kraatz, Koptische Akten zum 
Ephesinischen Konzil vom Jahre 431 (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1904), 24. Victor appears fre- 
quently in this text. 

21 Am van Lantschoot, “Allocution de Timothée d' Alexandrie prononcée a l'occasion de la 
dédicace de l'église de Pachóme a Pboou,’ Le Muséon 47 (1934): 13-56; Goehring, Politics, 
59; Schroeder, Monastic Bodies, 122-123. 

22 Timothy 11 Salofaciolus (460-475 and 477-482), John 1 Talaia (482), and Paul of Tabenna 
(537-540); Gascou, "Monastery of Metanoia,” 1609; James E. Goehring, "Remembering 
Abraham of Farshut: History, Hagiography, and the Fate of the Pachomian Tradition," JECS 
14 (2006): 16. 

23 Goehring, "Remembering Abraham of Farshut,” 1-26; idem, Politics, 32-49. 

24 G! 94; SBo 89. 
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father Apa Antony, like that of the great Elijah, of Elisha, and of John the Bap- 
tist.’25 Both the Bohairic and the Greek Life immediately connect this reference 
to Amoun of Nitria, who led a similar life. His story occurs in Palladius's Lausiac 
History, likewise composed in Greek.76 The monastic recruits who moved from 
Alexandria into the Pachomian federation in Upper Egypt, some of whom at 
least were learned, would have brought with them ideas, perhaps books, and 
certainly abilities learned in their pre-monastic years. The fact that the Pacho- 
mian federation alone in Upper Egypt produced relatively early in its existence 
a Life of its founder begs the question of the idea's origin. It is interesting in this 
regard to note the absence of an early Life of Shenoute in his slightly later paral- 
lel Upper Egyptian federation. While it may simply be the case that Shenoute's 
own literary talent and greater involvement in ecclesiastical and local politics 
steered his federation's literary production elsewhere, it is noteworthy that his 
organization contained no house of foreigners and that his writings reference 
none as well.2” While one cannot with certainty assert that the idea of a Life 
of Pachomius arose within the house of foreigners at Pbow, circumstantial evi- 
dence lends support to the hypothesis.?8 

Regardless of the origin of the vita tradition, there seems little doubt, given 
the opening references to Antony and Amoun, that it was influenced by the 
monastic ideology and imagery espoused in the earlier Lower Egyptian 
sources.?? The limited emphasis on Pachomius’s learning offers an interest- 
ing case in point. The accounts of his childhood in both the Greek and the 
Bohairic Life center on his pagan origin, miraculous encounters with demons 
when taken to sacrifices or fed sacrificial meat, his rejection of sexual overtures, 
and his conversion as a young conscript in the emperor's army.? There is no 


25 G! 2; SBo 2; translation from Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 1, p. 24. 

26 Historia lausiaca 8; cf., Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 1, p. 266 (SBo 2, n. 2). 

27 Goehring, "The Pachomian Federation and Lower Egypt,” 52 and 59, n. n. 

28 Ido not see this argument as evidence of the priority of the Greek Vita prima over the 
earliest Coptic versions of the Life, but rather as suggestive of the path by which the idea 
of a Life of Pachomius entered the federation's literary community. 

29 Compare my treatment of this topic in James E. Goehring, "The Persistence of Crafted 
Memories: The Nag Hammadi Cartonnage, Upper Egyptian Monasticism, and the Literary 
Sources,” in Envisioning God in the Humanities: Essays on Christianity, Judaism, and Ancient 
Religion in Honor of Melissa Harl Sellew, ed. Courtney J.P. Friesen (Eugene, oR: Wipf and 
Stock, 2018), 153-172. 

30  SBo4-7G!3-5; The Bohairic Life expands on the more limited miraculous stories found in 
the Greek version. The account of Pachomius's reaction to sacrificial meat and his spurn- 
ing of sexual advances occurs only in the Bohairic version. While the vita tradition links 
his conscription to the Christian emperor Constantine, it is generally assumed that he was 
conscripted by Maximinus Daia in 312 for his war against Licinius. See Veilleux, Pachomian 
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discussion of his education or learning prior to his entry into the monastic life 
in any of the sources, which one suspects reflects the downplaying of classical 
education in early Christian sources in general, and monastic sources in partic- 
ular. Among the latter, of course, the Life of Antony, to which the authors of the 
Pachomian vita tradition tip their literary hat, looms particularly large.?! When 
one turns to the Pachomian sources, however, and considers the development 
of the federation over time, it seems clear that an appreciation for education 
and literacy played a significant role from the movement's beginnings in the 
fourth century through its historical decline and eventual disappearance in the 
sixth century and beyond. As such, one suspects that its founder fostered such 
an orientation, which in turn suggests his educated background. 

The early stage of monasticism in Upper Egypt when Pachomius embraced 
the ascetic life under Palamon offers little occasion or structure for his edu- 
cation there. The vita tradition reports that as a monk with Palamon his regi- 
men included the memorization and recitation of long passages from scripture, 
which the Greek Vita prima reports he “read and wrote by heart.”?? Pachomius 
must have been literate when he joined Palamon's group of ascetics. In addi- 
tion to his own surviving letters and instructions,?3 the vita tradition and the 
Pachomian rules support his interest in literacy. Pachomius undertook to learn 
Greek so as better to serve the Greek-speaking brothers,?* and various rules 
emphasize the need for literacy. They require literacy of all the monks, estab- 
lish a form of monastic schooling to insure it, and report that books were kept 
in each house within the monastery from which monks could borrow them 
to read.?° While some of these developments, particularly with respect to the 
rules, postdate Pachomius, the overall trajectory of the movement in terms of 
literacy suggests its existence as a driving force from its inception. 

The leadership of the federation over time likewise supports this conclu- 
sion. While the monasteries surely drew from a broad cross-section of the 
society, the leaders who followed Pachomius came from the wealthy, literate 


Koinonia, vol.1, p. 267; Derwas Chitty, The Desert a City: An Introduction to the Study of Egyp- 
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classes. Petronius and Theodore came from prominent families, where one 
would expect sons to be educated. The tradition, in fact, reports Theodore's 
schooling prior to his entry into the monastic life, as well as his reading and 
composition of letters, some of which, along with a few catecheses, survive.36 
While less is known of Horsiesius, his reported correspondence with Athana- 
sius and Theophilus, as well as his own surviving writings, particularly his 
impressive Testament, underscore his literary abilities." The membership of 
the house of foreigners at Pbow, as detailed above, further establishes this 
point. The Alexandrian Theodore, who first led the house, was clearly educated, 
and Ammon likewise came from educated circles in Alexandria to which he 
later returned. 

The overall impression that the sources leave is of a community founded by 
an educated individual who sought to build it outward on a foundation of lit- 
eracy and education. In so far as it accepted illiterate individuals into its ranks, 
it taught them to read. As such it furthered the Christian value of embracing 
all as equally children of God, it did so not by downplaying or rejecting clas- 
sical forms of education, but rather by expanding the reach of education to 
all its members. The federation became, in a sense, a monastic school, a vehi- 
cle to expand education and literacy in Upper Egypt. The impact of literary 
sources like the Life of Antony, on the other hand, centered the presentation of 
Pachomian monasticism around values integral to the monastic life, values that 
reach back to the earliest stages of Christianity and its embrace of the apostle 
Paul. The emphasis on scripture, coupled with Paul's notion of becoming "fools 
for the sake of Christ? placed the focus elsewhere, even when education and 
literacy loomed large in a movement's origin and success. Monks and monas- 
tic success, including that of Pachomius, were due to God, a point that is only 
blurred through discussions of the saint's education and prior learning. The 
ascetic goals of the literary production required its focus on God-given success 
rather than educated, empowered players. 

What I am suggesting here is that the literary portrayal of the ascetic enter- 
prise that emerged in Lower Egypt early on shaped the portrayal of Pachomian 
monasticism through the creation of the vita tradition. While the tradition, 
along with the other Pachomian sources, preserves evidence of the value of 
education and literacy within the federation, it comes and goes in the back- 
ground ofa story centered on the traditional monastic values of humility, scrip- 


36 Theodore: SBo 31; G! 33. Petronius: SBo 56; G! 80. 
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ture, and the role of God. The impact shapes even our modern understanding 
of the movement over time. It looks decidedly different when one imagines it 
through the lens of an educated, experienced, and resourceful founder. I would 
suggest that Pachomius’s initial ascetic foundation at Tabennisi, presented as 
a result of a vision in the vita tradition, represents rather a calculated move 
in reaction to local developments in the surrounding ascetic communities. He 
recognized, perhaps based on past experiences, the need for and advantages 
of a more organized system. The accuracy of his insight was borne out by his 
community's rapid growth, which led him to expand, creating the first monas- 
tic federation. This required education, the keeping of books, the organization 
and communication across and between individual monasteries, and the cre- 
ation of a shared monastic practice. The latter, insured through the individual 
community's father or head in the past, required now a common written rule 
to which the heads of the individual conjoined monasteries could refer? The 
role of education and literacy in such a system is self-evident. None of this is 
to deny the role of God, miraculously portrayed in the vita tradition, but only 
to suggest that such stories function as unconscious literary devices shaped by 
the times and goals of their authors. Seen through more secular eyes, no matter 
what role one envisions God playing in the origin and success of the Pachomian 
federation, it involved the work of educated men, whose training and experi- 
ence accounts for the community's innovations and success. 

In a similar vein, the inclusion of Pachomian monasticism in Athanasius's 
claim that “the desert was made a city by monks,” epitomized most clearly in 
Derwas Chitty’s history of early Christian monasticism entitled The Desert a 
City, is demonstrably false in terms of the geography of the federation’s monas- 
teries. In this case, the impact of the Lower Egyptian portrayal is perceptible 
less in the Pachomian sources themselves than in modern western scholar- 
ship. While the Pachomians did embrace the notion of withdrawal, the reality 
of their experience did not connect it with a spatial movement out of the oik- 
oumene or inhabited region along the Nile into the desert. Pachomius rather 
withdrew into an alternate ascetic life within the oikoumene, establishing his 
monasteries in or near villages and towns.^? While the inclusion of the move- 


39 While Bentley Layton makes a case for a lost White Monastery rule book (The Canons of 
Our Fathers: Monastic Rules of Shenoute (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014)), I would 
suggest that Shenoute, given the geographically limited nature of his federation and his 
own control of it, relied, apart perhaps from a copy of the Pachomian rules, on the earlier 
pattern. 
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ment in discussions of monasticism as a desert phenomenon arose in a post- 
Pachomian environment where the location of their monasteries was no longer 
apparent, the early linking of Pachomius's experiment to those of Antony and 
Amounin the vita tradition made the assumption easy for those no longer read- 
ing the texts in their geography of origin. 

When one moves on to the Pachomian literature as it traveled to and devel- 
oped in Lower Egypt and beyond, one finds a continuing editorial influence 
in the production of the saint's image and the history of his federation. While 
the complex nature of the vita tradition complicates efforts to identify the ori- 
gins and unravel patterns of influence, particularly in the earlier stages, one 
can nonetheless clearly see how, over time, the portrait of Pachomius and his 
movement are increasingly aligned with Alexandrian ecclesial ideology and 
what is expected of a saint. I will focus here on the Greek tradition,*! which 
finds expression in the Letter of Ammon, the Ascetica, and the vita tradition. The 
latter arrived in Alexandria in the tenure of Archbishop Theodosius, who had 
requested a copy from Horsiesius, who then led the Pachomian movement.^? 
One suspects that its acquisition, together with a Greek copy of the Rules, was 
connected to Theophilus's establishment of a Pachomian community at Cano- 
pus outside Alexandria.*? While we cannot know if the Greek Life brought to 
Alexandria was the Vita prima as we know it, it seems safe to assume that if 
the latter is not the edition supplied by Horsiesius, it is as close to it as we can 
come. 

Already in the Greek Vita prima, one can detect patterns of realignment in 
the portrayal of Pachomius and his federation. For example, while the Upper 
Egyptian Sahidic vita tradition, as it survived in Shenoute's White Monastery, 
preserved the account of Pachomius's first failed attempt to establish a com- 
munal monastery, it is not included in the Greek version as such. In the earli- 


41 Itis through the Greek tradition that the knowledge of the Pachomians initially moved 
beyond Egypt to the West. While the Coptic vita tradition did reach Lower Egypt as 
evidenced in the single surviving Bohairic manuscript, space and focus do not allow 
for its treatment here. In terms of the Coptic tradition more generally, it is worth not- 
ing that the Sahidic versions depend heavily on gth- to uth-century White Monastery 
manuscripts. One can only wonder how much of the editing evident in the Coptic vita 
tradition occurred later in the White Monastery. James E. Goehring, “Pachomius and his 
Successors in the Library of Deir Anba Shenouda,” in From Gnostics to Monastics: Stud- 
ies in Coptic and Early Christianity in Honor of Bentley Layton, ed. David Brakke, Stephen 
J. Davis, and Stephen Emmel (Leuven: Peeters, 2017), 409-427. 

42 See above, n. 17. 

43 It is from this monastery, Metanoia, that Jerome obtained the copy of the Rules he trans- 
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est Sahidic version ($1), Pachomius's call to establish a coenobitic monastery 
occurs only after he and his brother have established themselves as anchorites 
in Tabennesi. After Pachomius receives his vision, which he hides from his 
brother they begin to expand the monastery together. Conflict emerges 
between the two, and then between Pachomius and the first influx of disciples, 
which leads to the initial failure of his experiment. While the later Coptic and 
Greek traditions preserve the stories in some form, they alter the sequence of 
events. They place Pachomius's vision before his brother joins him, a move that 
clearly differentiates Pachomius and precludes any suggestion that the brother 
may have played a role in the movement's origin. Furthermore, while the con- 
flicts with his brother and the initial disciples survive, their shift to later in the 
story avoids the fact of Pachomius's initial failure in carrying out his vision.^* 
The alterations participate in translating Pachomius's story into the story of a 
saint. For those in Lower Egypt, who came to know Pachomius through the 
Greek Life, it mattered little whether the changes occurred in Upper Egypt or 
took place after the Life came north to Alexandria. It is the Greek Life, as we 
find it in the Vita prima, that became the basis for the portrayal of Pachomius 
and his movement in the Greek-speaking ecclesiastical circles of Lower Egypt 
and beyond. 

Proximity to the Alexandrian church in Lower Egypt likewise increased the 
focus on doctrinal concerns. While one must recognize changes in this regard 
already in the Upper Egyptian vita tradition, they become more specific in 
the Greek texts in Lower Egypt. In Upper Egypt, the changes reflect in gen- 
eral the increasing comfort of monasticism's relationship with the episcopal 
church, and more specifically the expression of that fact in the changing sit- 
uation from the time of Pachomius to that of Theodore and Horsiesius. One 
sees in the Greek sources in Lower Egypt, however, an increasing specificity 
that underlines the movement's connection with the archbishop and his doc- 
trinal concerns. The Vita prima, for instance, after an account of Athanasius's 
visit to the Thebaid which it shares with the Coptic tradition, adds an entire 
section on Pachomius's hatred of Origen, who it reports *was cast out of the 
church by Heracles, the archbishop of Alexandria, before Arius and Melitius, 
who uttered blasphemy against Christ ^5 The Coptic vita tradition not only 
does not include this section against Origen, but never in fact mentions him. 


44 James E. Goehring, "The First Sahidic Life of Pachomius, in Religions of Late Antiquity in 
Practice, ed. Richard Valantasis (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2000), 19-33. 

45 Gləo =SBo 28 reports Athanasius's visit, after which G! adds section 31; translation from 
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Veilleux's note. 
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The only other condemnation of Origen in the Pachomian dossier occurs in 
the Ascetica, in a section that reports on Origenist anchorites who come to 
meet with Pachomius.*6 Their stench leads Pachomius to pray, after which their 
Origenism comes to light and he advises them to cast the heretical books into 
the river and never read them again. The Ascetica, a collection of Pachomian 
anecdotes, appears here to reflect Lower Egyptian concerns, a fact confirmed 
by Armand Veilleux's earlier analysis of this source. He noted that the text's ref- 
erence to a liturgical night service (vixteptvy cúvačıç), a practice not found in 
Pachomian monasteries, its use of the Lower Egyptian monastic title of ó yépov 
for Pachomius, and its introduction of the well-known Pachomian Theodore 
as “a certain Theodore; point to its origin in semi-anchoretic circles in Lower 
Egypt.^? 

The Letter of Ammon similarly heightens the movement's doctrinal con- 
nection with the episcopacy. Composed by an Alexandrian bishop who had 
in his youth spent three years (352-355 CE) as a Pachomian monk, the letter 
begins and ends with references to Athanasius. Ammon starts by connecting 
his resolve to embrace a monastic life to a sermon he heard Athanasius deliver 
in church, and he ends with an account of Athanasius's praise of Theodore, 
on whom the letter focuses, and his approval of Ammon’s report.^? The letter 
further includes a warning about heretical anchorites operating in Alexandria, 
an account of Theodore's prophecy concerning Arian and pagan persecutions, 
which are later transmitted by word and letter to Lower Egypt, an episode in 
which Theodore expels errant monks for *misleading those who are yet babes 
in Christ,’ a report of his correction of a monk's teaching against the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh, and an account of a revelation he receives about the forgive- 
ness of post-baptismal sins which is in turn supported by aletter from Antony.^? 

Again the point here is not that the Pachomians in Upper Egypt embraced, 
atleast knowingly and/or universally, heretical teachings or what later became 
heretical teachings at any point in their history. Rather, it seems that the issue, 
however it played out in Upper Egypt, generated increased interest and hence 
space in the Greek Pachomian sources as they developed in Lower Egypt. This 


46 X Ascetica 7; Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 2, pp. 28-29. 
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in turn focused the lens through which the other Pachomian sources were 
read, conforming the memory of the Upper Egyptian movement to the expe- 
rience of the increasingly church-affiliated monasticism centered in Lower 
Egypt. While geographical proximity to the episcopacy and the more general 
advance of ecclesiastical power throughout Egypt played a significant role 
in this process, the development was enhanced and furthered in the case of 
Pachomian monasticism through the production of the Greek sources outlined 
above. This shift in perspective, and eventually behavior and belief, is perhaps 
best represented in later developments centered in the Pachomian Monastery 
of Metanoia. The connection of this Lower Egyptian Pachomian monastery 
to episcopal politics becomes increasingly clear in the post-Chalcedonian era 
when the episcopacy drew a series of pro-Chalcedonian archbishops from its 
members, a move that eventually set them and the Pachomian movement they 
came to control on the wrong side of Egyptian church history.5° 

The impact of these modifications continued in the Greek vita tradition as 
it developed beyond the Vita prima, most likely outside of Egypt. The influence 
of the Letter of Ammon and the Ascetica on the understanding of the vita tradi- 
tion, for example, was realized in part by the inclusion of these texts alongside 
the Vita prima in the manuscript tradition that transmitted them. The assem- 
bling of these three texts into a Pachomian collection, which likely occurred in 
Lower Egypt, impacted in turn later editions of the Greek Life that depended 
upon it. The three manuscripts that independently preserve copies of the Vita 
prima all appear to have contained this Pachomian collection. They include 
a tenth- or eleventh-century codex from the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana 
in Florence (Ms XI, 9), an eleventh-century codex from the National Library 
in Athens (Ms 1015), and an incomplete fourteenth-century paper manuscript 
from the Biblioteca Ambrosiana in Milan (Ms D69 Suppl).5! The Florence 
manuscript, which Halkin used for his edition, includes in its Pachomian col- 
lection the Vita prima, an excerpt from the Rules, the Letter of Ammon, and the 
Ascetica. The Athens codex includes the Vita prima, the Ascetica, an excerpt 
on Pachomius from Palladius's Historia Lausiaca, and the Epistula Ammonis. 
While the fragmentary Milan manuscript preserves only the Vita prima and the 
Ascetica, it appears to have included the Letter of Ammon in its lost pages.5? 
What is clear is that the scribes who produced these manuscripts and the 


50 See above, pages 39-40. 
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monks who read them came to know Pachomius and Pachomian monasticism 
through the collection of Greek texts rather than through the vita tradition 
alone. The doctrinal thrust evident in the Letter of Ammon and the Ascetica, 
for example, informed the reading of the vita tradition, and the inclusion of 
texts from the Historia Lausiaca and Rules underlined the role of the rule in 
the formation of the movement. 

Later Greek editions of the Life of Pachomius pushed further in this direc- 
tion by erasing the boundaries between various of the texts in the collection, 
incorporating them directly into the Life. The second Greek Life, or Vita altera 
(G2), for example, integrates the Ascetica into its text, and the third Life (G?) 
adds materials from the Historia Lausiaca, including the famous account of 
the angelic rule.53 By incorporating the Ascetica into the Life, the editor of 
G? doubled Pachomius's negative reactions to Origenist teachings. While the 
Vita prima had already inserted an anti-Origenist account absent in the Coptic 
tradition, G? incorporates a second example of the saint's bona fides with the 
addition of the Ascetica account of the visiting Origenist anchorites.5^ The edi- 
tor of the third Greek Life (G9), who retains the two references to Origen found 
in G?, enhances the account still further by explicitly professing Athanasius’s 
preeminence among the bishops, and hence Pachomius’s allegiance to him.55 

In a similar fashion, the inclusion of Palladius's account of the angelic rule 
in later versions of the Life informs the understanding of the Rule's role in the 
formation of the Pachomian movement.?® Presented to Pachomius on a tablet 
by an angel at the moment of his vision to found the first coenobitic monastic 
community, the Rule appears in Palladius's account as both divine and instru- 
mental in the formation of Pachomius's first monastery. From here it is an easy 
step to assume that a written rule set the Pachomian movement apart from its 
inception, and over time in the West to understand the rule and its use through 
the later embodiment of monastic rules in the Benedictine movement. As I 
have suggested above, however, the evidence from the early Coptic and Greek 


though it likely did in the original as the codex breaks off part way through the Ascetica 
(see ibid., chart on p. 41). 

53 Halkin, Sancti Pachomüi vitae graecae, 43-72. 

54  Glgr and Ascetica 7; the two episodes appear at G? 27 and 68, respectively. G? 88 adds 
an additional reference to Origen in a condemnation of heresies contending against 
Christ, which also mentions Melitius and Arius (Halkin, Sancti Pachomii vitae graecae, 
268, lines 8-11). 

55 Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 1, p. 411; Tim Vivian, St. Peter of Alexandria: Bishop and 
Martyr (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988), 5-6. 

56 Palladius, Historia Lausiaca, 32; François Halkin, “L Histoire Lausiaque et les Vies grecques 
de S. Pachéme.” AnBoll 48 (1930): 257-301. 
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Lives does not support that conclusion. While I do not have the space to make 
a full case here, I would suggest that collections of oral rules, borrowed, gener- 
ated, and employed by monastic fathers, were part of individual, independent 
monastic communities, including the group of disciples that Pachomius joined 
under Palamon, from their inception. Pachomius's primary innovation was his 
decision to expand, creating an integrated federation of individual monasteries 
governed from the central monastery of Pbow. It was this move that necessi- 
tated the writing down of the rules. A written Rule became an essential feature 
of the new federation, designed to unify practice across the ever more geo- 
graphically dispersed members of the movement. When there was only one 
monastery led by one father, his authority served as the only rule necessary. He 
clarified matters, corrected errors, and made decisions. In the federation's case, 
the written rule became a guideline to help unify the practice of authority by 
the leaders of the individual monasteries. I suspect the rules served, at least 
in the beginning, more as guidelines for the leaders than as a written code of 
conduct used to train new and continuing monks. How individual rules were 
applied or bent depended on the leader, whose authority remained the most 
powerful rule to shape the community in accordance with Pachomian goals. 

In closing, let me assert once again that my efforts here should not be read as 
a license to interpret the early Pachomians as somehow less oriented towards 
Alexandria and more open to heretical influences. Their orientation towards 
Alexandria is clear from the very beginning of the movements history. I would 
only suggest that the sources as they come down to us are much more com- 
plicated than they appear. Even when we get back to the earliest versions of 
the Life, assuming that we can, the influence of Lower Egyptian monastic ideas 
on the Pachomian movement and its literary portrayals has to be taken into 
account. Pachomian monasticism had close ties to Greek-speaking Alexan- 
drian ascetics from very early in its existence, an association that connected 
it with the literature and political orientation of the episcopacy. What changes 
over time, I would argue, is not the alignment itself, but its degree and level of 
enforcement. This process was not, of course, limited to the Pachomian move- 
ment. More broadly speaking, it worked over time to reduce the diversity of 
perspectives and reading material allowed in Christian communities in gen- 
eral. That similar changes took place within the Pachomian federation comes 
as no surprise. At what point and in what ways the landscape changed for the 
Pachomian federation in general, let alone for specific monasteries within the 
federation, lies, however, clouded behind sources shaped over time by the very 
ideological concerns we seek to get behind. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Wisdom of the Fathers: The Use of the 
Apophthegmata in the Correspondence of 
Barsanuphius and John of Gaza 


Lorenzo Perrone 


1 A World of Elders, a Community of Fathers 


The Correspondence of Barsanuphius and John (= C), the two recluses in the 
coenobium of Seridus near Gaza during the first decades of the 6th century, 
is among the most important witnesses for the spread of the Apophthegmata 
Patrum (= AP) in the early monastic literature of Palestine.! From a statisti- 
cal point of view, as we shall see, only the writings of Dorotheus, a disciple 
of the two elders, offer a similar quantity of citations. Yet the presence of the 
AP is more pervasive than the explicit references or the allusions suggest, and 
the width and depth of their reception have yet to be fully investigated. This 
depends first of all on the process of transmission of the sayings of the Desert 
Fathers and the manifold ways through which they were collected in written 
form.? As a consequence of this well-known problem, it comes as no surprise 
that even an expert like Lucien Regnault was not always able to identify the 
references to the "Fathers" in the letters of Barsanuphius and John.? 


1 See Lucien Regnault, “Les apophthegmes en Palestine aux v*-vr? siècles, Irénikon 54 (1981): 
320-330; reprinted in idem, Les Peres du désert à travers leurs apophthegmes (Solesmes: 
Abbaye Saint-Pierre de Solesmes, 1987), 65—72. Cf. also Graham Gould, The Desert Fathers on 
Monastic Community (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 9-17; Ugo Zanetti, “Les Apophthegmes 
et la Terre Sainte,” Connaissance des Pères de l’ Église 141 (2016): 22-28. 

2 Chiara Faraggiana di Sarzana, "Apophthegmata Patrum: Some Crucial Points of Their Textual 
Transmission and the Problem of a Critical Edition,” StPatr 30 (1997): 455-467; Samuel Ruben- 
son, “Formation and Re-Formations of the Sayings of the Desert Fathers," StPatr 55 (2013): 
5-22. 

3 As evident already in his Barsanuphe et Jean de Gaza: Correspondance, transl. Lucien Reg- 
nault, Philippe Lemaire, and Bernard Outtier (Solesmes: Abbaye Saint-Pierre de Solesmes, 
1971). For the critical edition, see Barsanuphe et Jean de Gaza: Correspondance, ed. Francois 
Neyt and Paula de Angelis-Noah, transl. Lucien Regnault, 5 vols., SChr 426-427, 450-451, 468 
(Paris: Cerf, 1997-2002). I will quote the texts with the abbreviation C and the number of the 
letter (the Greek text of questions addressed to Barsanuphius and John will appear in italics). 
Regnault's translation (p. 523) signals unidentified references in C 250, 386, 453, 462, 503, 524, 
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On the other hand, the difficulty we meet when we try to appreciate the 
use of the AP in the Correspondence arises from one of its major features. The 
ascetic experiences and spiritual doctrines transmitted in this unique corpus 
of questions and responses mirror a world of “elders” (yEpovres)—starting with 
the two dominant figures of the Great Old Man (Barsanuphius) and the Other 
Old Man (John the Prophet) —who are interacting with their addressees within 
acommunity of “Fathers,” in the past and in the present. No other word is more 
frequently attested than precisely the terms "father" or "fathers," whereas the 
plural "elders," used with an equivalent meaning, is far less common. Thus it 
is not misguided to consider the reception of the AP, in the first place, against 
the background represented by the idea of a spiritual paternity uniting in a 
continuous chain the actual "spiritual Fathers" (nveunarıxoi natépeç) to their 
“predecessors”: the prophets, the apostles,* the martyrs,? the saint bishops and 
theologians of the Church, and the first monastic generations (notably the 
monks of Scetis, but also some monks of Palestine) as reflected in the Lives 
and Sayings of the Desert Fathers. 

Itis not the nostalgic interest in a golden age of monasticism that primarily 
inspires the references to the ancient Fathers in the Correspondence,’ notwith- 
standing the occasional complaint by the two elders about the supposedly 
more relaxed standards of contemporary monastic life; rather, appeals to the 
Fathers stem from concern to implement a “pneumatic paternity,’ understood 
as the charisma of monks spiritually mature and able to guide others, be they 
hesychasts, cenobites, clerics, or laymen. A paternity of this kind constitutes 
an essential resource for preventing the failures of monastic existence and for 
assuring the fulfillment of a monk’s vocation. If the figures of the past emblem- 
atically embody this view, in the actual life “pneumatic paternity” is enacted 
through spiritual direction.? 


546, 549 (see below, n. 23), 550 (in fact a reminiscence of Poemen 159), 587, 614, 691. The same 
list appears in the edition (SChr 450, p. 105). 

4 Inthis sense C 778c juxtaposes the demands to God by the apostles and those made by the 
"ancient holy fathers." 

5 See, e.g., C 706; and also C 74, 137b, 256, 513, and 752 (where John evokes Philemon's martyr- 
dom from the story of the monk Apollonius in Historia monachorum 19). 

6 C 604 (Otapuvoócí ctvec vv Ilatepwv), an interesting testimony at the time of the second Ori- 
genist controversy, deals with the diversity of opinions among the Fathers (of the Church), 
i.e., the great theologians such as Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa. In its turn, C 58 
mentions the “318 Fathers" of the Council of Nicaea (325). 

7 Significantly, the Fathers are qualified as "the ancients" only twice in the whole correspon- 
dence, and both times the phrase occurs in a question (C 60: eic toùç dpyalous natepas; C 778c: 
eig toùç dpyalous Aylous ITatépas). 

8 Ihave dealt with this system of spiritual direction in “The Necessity of Advice: Spiritual Direc- 
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In the language of the Correspondence, then, the word “Fathers” means a 
living heritage of ascetic experience and doctrine, an essentially "practical wis- 
dom" acting as spiritual authority and offering instructions for all those who 
are in need of orientation and support. Rather than referencing historical indi- 
viduals by name and identifying their sayings or writings, the Correspondence 
evokes a collective and plastic tradition into which the present experience can 
merge, and in which the interpreter of that tradition even assumes a status 
similar to its previous exemplars. While Seridus' monastery may be designated 
simply as the place where “the holy fathers" dwell? the ascetic teachings of 
Isaiah of Gaza (who antedates our two recluses by just two generations) are 
included as part of the pneumatic patrimony.!° Moreover, the letters also show 
how the hesychast Euthymius considers the instruction of the Great Old Man 
as direct continuation of the apostolic witness as far back as Christ himself! 
In his turn Barsanuphius, writing to a monk oppressed by *despondency" (&n- 
dia), does not refrain from pointing to Euthymius' paradigmatic endurance and 
glorious death, hence adding a new "hero" apt for imitation to the series of 
the virtuous elders.! Finally, Abba Zosimas, a contemporary of the two elders 
living in the region of Caesarea, is already reckoned among the "Fathers" by 
Dorotheus when he reminds some of his addressees of Zosimas' teachings.!? 

In this way, the tradition of spiritual paternity, originating in the experi- 
ence of the Desert Fathers, further developed in the monasticism of Gaza and 
expanded by means of spiritual direction, best exemplified in the letters of the 
two Old Men. More than a code of rules, the wisdom of the Fathers consti- 
tuted a creative pattern for spiritual guidance, to be remembered and imple- 
mented in any situation. Barsanuphius, for instance, when asked by a hesychast 


tion as a School of Christianity in the Correspondence of Barsanuphius and John of Gaza,” 
in Christian Gaza in Late Antiquity, ed. Brouria Bitton-Ashkelony and Aryeh Kofsky (Lei- 
den: Brill, 2004), 131-149. 

9 C 55 (Ev z@ Movaotnpiw Ev9a of Iatépeç Yoav); 582 (tov tónov Ev & elot ol Ilatepeg &ytot). For 
C 187, the spiritual guides are both the dead and the living Fathers (x&v IIatepwv nudv, cv 
xoumdevrwv xal «àv vdv Covtwv). 

10 See the allusion to Abba Isaiah's Asceticon in C 163 (yp&govow ot Ilatepes); and Francois 
Neyt, "Citations 'isaiennes' chez Barsanuphe et Jean de Gaza,’ Le Muséon 84 (1971) 65-92. 
For the impact of Abba Isaiah on the daily life in Seridus' monastery, cf. Brouria Bitton- 
Ashkelony and Aryeh Kofsky, The Monastic School of Gaza (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 183-189. 

11 Lorenzo Perrone, "Prayer as a Mirror of Monastic Culture in Byzantine Palestine: The 
Letters of the Hesychast Euthymius to Barsanuphius,” Proche-Orient Chrétien 60 (2010): 
277-278. 

12  C144(Eàv 8£ OAty och domådia, pvjoOytt otav otevwow üneueivev ó àB BQç Eo00puoc, xod AnhA- 
dev évddEws poç Kuptov). 

13 Dorotheus, Ep. 7,192 (p. 514): w¢ elnov oi IHorcépsc (cf. Zosimas, Adloquia 3, PG 78, 1684C). 
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“whether he should visit an elder who lived nearby; elicited from the practice 
of the Desert Fathers the model which should govern such visits. His answer 
thus discloses precisely that "generative nucleus" which coalesced in creating 
the apophthegmatic traditions. 


Visit the neighbor; but guard yourself in order not to talk idly, instead imi- 
tating the encounters of the holy fathers, namely: “How are you, Abba?’ 
After this, say: 'Tell us a word of life, about how we may find the way of 
God. Pray for me; for I have many sins.” 


The legacy of spiritual paternity demanded a fidelity to the exemplary way 
of life of the ancient monks. At the same time, it permitted an adaptation to 
different conditions, provided that one did not go against the golden rule of 
Gaza monasticism, as set forth by the two elders (and their faithful disciple 
Dorotheus): *do nothing out of your own will" Responding to Dorotheus, who 
was thinking to seek advice from "secular people or spiritual fathers" during 
their visits to the monastery, John reminded him that *one who is truly a disci- 
ple of Christ does not have any authority over oneself to do anything whatso- 
ever of one's own accord. For even if one believes that one will benefit from the 
company of the visitors, one is actually transgressing the commandment that 
says: ‘Do everything with counsel’ (Prov 24:72, 31:4 LXX).!5 Before taking any 
initiative, Dorotheus should ask the abbot for permission. Through obedience, 
then, spiritual paternity established a firm bond between the spiritual “son” and 
his “father,” at least until the disciple reached a spiritual maturity allowing him 
to exert personal discernment and so to instruct others in his own turn.!® 


2 Traditions on the Lives and Sayings of the Fathers: The AP in the 
Correspondence 


The continuity between the present and the past, which permeates the litera- 
ture of Gaza monasticism from Abba Isaiah to Dorotheus,” relies at its core on 


14 . Cı8g. Translation from John Chryssavgis, Barsanuphius and John: Letters, 2 vols., FC 13-114 
(Washington pc: Catholic University of America Press, 2006), here: I, 198-199. 

15 C308; Chryssavgis, I, 292. 

16 The first lot of letters (C 1-54) paradigmatically illustrates this spiritual itinerary. Cf. 
Lorenzo Perrone, “Eis tov tfj; Yovxlas Aıueva: Le lettere a Giovanni di Beersheva nella cor- 
rispondenza di Barsanufio e Giovanni di Gaza,” in Mémorial Dom Jean Gribomont (1920— 
1986) (Rome: Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum, 1988), 463-486. 

17 Whether or not we ought to consider it a “school” is discussed in Brouria Bitton-Ashkelony, 
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the permanent validity of the lives and sayings of the Desert Fathers as a source 
of inspiration. The AP exemplify the experiences of spiritual paternity; and the 
Correspondence of the two elders largely draws on them as an already existing 
literary corpus (rather than as an oral repository of shared memories), along- 
side other early monastic and theological literature cited to a lesser extent.!? 
Only Scripture, obviously, surpasses the number of direct or implied references 
to the AP, although a process of "scripturalization" already attends citations of 
the sayings of the Desert Fathers by allotting to them, more or less, a sort of 
"canonical" status, as will be shown below. 

Modern editors and translators of the Correspondence have long noticed 
that the letters include about eighty direct references to the AP, whereas Doro- 
theus has fifty-five.!? Due to the large number of quotations and allusions, it 
is impossible to present a detailed analysis, in particular of those passages 
whose source has not yet been identified.2° What first attracts our attention 
is the explicit mention of some figures whom we principally know through the 
Alphabetic Collection of the AP. In more than twenty passages, the names of 
the following Egyptian Fathers (and Mothers) appear: Antony (once)?! Arse- 
nius (four times), John the Dwarf (twice),7? Joseph of Panephysis (once),* 
Macarius (twice),2° Nisteros the Cenobite (once),26 Poemen (four times)? 
Sarah (once),28 Sisoes (twice),?? and Theodore of Pherme (three times).?? In 


“Monasticism in Late Antique Gaza: A School or an Epoch?” in L'école de Gaza: Espace lit- 
téraire et identité culturelle dans l'antiquité tardive, ed. Eugenio Amato, Aldo Corcella, and 
Delphine Lauritzen (Leuven: Peeters, 2017), 19-36. 

18 With regard to the other monastic sources, apart from several allusions to the Asceticon of 
Abba Isaiah (see above, n. 10), we find references to Evagrius Ponticus (C 600), the Historia 
Monachorum (C 752), Palladius’ Historia Lausiaca (C 42, 90, 143), and Jerome's Vita Hilario- 
nis (C 618) and Vita Malchi (C 69). As regards the great theologians, the letters mention Ori- 
gen (C600), Athanasius (C 604), Basil (C 318—319, 604), Gregory of Nazianzus (C 604, 807), 
Gregory of Nyssa (C 604), Didymus the Blind (C 600), and John Chrysostom (C 464, 604). 

19 See e.g., SChr 450, pp. 69-105; Chryssavgis, Barsanuphius and John, n. 

20 Cf. above, n. 3. 


21 C 599. 

22 C126, 191, 256 (twice). 
23 C zu, 693. 

24 C 432. 


25 C140 (Macarius the Egyptian) and 549 (this Macarius and his saying remain unidentified). 

26 C291. 

27 . C604 (twice: oi IIacépec vuv, of nepi tov &BBav Tloıueva xoi tobs xab’ éEfjc .... EEyvidoute 
ta tyvy Óv Ilatépwv Hud, Hott£voc xoi t&v xab’ ENG); C 654 (twice). 

28 C237. 

29 C 385. 

30 C 123. 
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order properly to evaluate the significance of these numbers, one should com- 
pare them with the series of hidden or implied references. These contain say- 
ings and stories of further monastic figures, and confirm the impression of 
a deep familiarity with the AP: Agathon,?! Alonius,?? Amoun,?3 Bessarion,?^ 
Daniel,?5 Euprepios,3® Isaac of the Cells,?" John the Persian,?? Mios,?? Moses,40 
Nisteros,^! Peter the Pionite,^? Silvanus.*3 

By comparing the list of explicit references in the Correspondence with 
the names mentioned by Dorotheus, we detect in his Instructions many other 
representatives of early monasticism and the “classic” patristic theology,** 
although such references are not completely ignored in the letters (see first 
and foremost, the important exchange on the doctrines of "Origenism").^5 One 
is especially struck by Dorotheus' frequent recourse to Evagrius, the ascetic 
teacher par excellence, and the two great Cappadocians Basil and Gregory of 
Nazianzus (whose hymns were even the subject of Dorotheus' commentaries, 


31 C261 340, 342, 347, 410, 458. 


32 C 346. 
33 C469. 
34 C207, 241. 
35 C 605. 
36 C 201. 
37 C 123. 
38 C 350. 
39 C144. 
40 C34. 
41 C291. 
42 C 9o. 
43 C204. 


44 Antony (Dorotheus of Gaza, Didaskaliai 1,11; 2,30; 4,48; 7,86; Epistulae 1,181; 13198), Agathon 
(Didask. 2,37; 4,52; 5,68; 9,102), Alonius (Didask. 9,102), Ammonas (Didask. 6,76), Arsenius 
(Didask. 10,104), Basil (Didask. 1,24; 2,31; 3,41; 4,48; 8,90; 10,106; 12,131.134.136; 14,157; 17,176- 
177), Evagrius Ponticus (Didask. 2,29.39; 8,89; 12,126.131; 14,153; 16,166; 17,176), Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Didask. 1,4; 2,31.39; 10,106; 16,166.168.170; 17,174.176), John Chrysostom (Didask. 
12,128; 16,169), Macarius (Didask. 2,31), Pachomius (Didask. 111), Poemen (Didask. 5,63; 
7,81.86; 10,109; 13,138; Ep. 6,191; 8,193; 14,199), Sisoes (Didask. 13,141); Zosimas (Didask. 1,14; 
2,31.36; 6,77; 8,91-94). On Dorotheus’ sources, see Judith Pauli, ed. and transl., Dorotheus 
von Gaza, Doctrinae diversae, Fontes Christiani 37, vol. ı, (Freiburg i. Br.: Herder, 2000), 
35-43. 

45 C 600-607. Cf. Lorenzo Perrone, “Palestinian Monasticism, the Bible, and Theology in the 
Wake of the Second Origenist Controversy,” in The Sabaite Heritage in the Orthodox Church 
from the Fifth Century to the Present, ed. Josef Patrich (Leuven: Peeters, 2001), 245-259; 
Daniél Hombergen, “Barsanuphius and John of Gaza and the Origenist controversy,” in 
Christian Gaza in Late Antiquity, 173-181. 
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written for his monastic community who used them in the liturgy).^9 Leaving 
aside the different emphasis on such spiritual and theological authorities, both 
the Correspondence and Dorotheus' Instructions are deeply immersed in the 
Fathers of the Desert. They eventually prefigure a behaviour not too different 
from that of a monk, whom Abba Zosimas described as "continually reading 
the Sayings of the Fathers and almost breathing in them, so as to extract from 
them the fruits of every virtue."^7 

Unlike in Zosimas' Adloquia, the expression anopdeynara tay dryicv yepövrwv 
occurs neither in the letters of Barsanuphius and John, nor in Dorotheus.^? Yet 
these texts clearly indicate that the Alphabetic and the Systematic Collections 
were circulated as written collections of sayings and stories. Not incidentally, 
how the references are introduced often tends to obliterate the oral context 
that generated the sayings, so that we have "it is written in the Fathers" or “the 
Fathers write"? instead of the expected “the Fathers say" The same thing hap- 
pens with the Correspondence itself: the responses go back to a "spoken word" 
(Aóyoc) addressed by the two recluses to the abbot, which Seridus (or other 
intermediaries) forwarded in turn as a written text.5° 

Accordingly, the traditions of the AP must have already taken the form of a 
book which is referenced as: the Book(s) of the Elders,?! the Lives (or the Say- 
ings and Lives) of the Elders,?? or the Lives of the Fathers (or the Life of the 


46 Dorotheus, Didask. 16-17. 

47 . Zosimas, Adloquia 10 (PG 78, 1693C): hydra 8& ó nandpıos TÄVTOTE depyeodau adta (scil. cà 
Anopdeynara av &yiwv yepovrwv) xai oyeðòv Ertveev. 

48 NOoteven the word pfjua was more successful than danöpdeypa. Interestingly, it is used both 
for the verses taken from Scripture (C 16: roMdxıç Eypdpn cot, £& Euod tà ts Teagh Ohuata 
tod Kuplov; C 429: the pata of the Psalter) and for the divinely inspired words of the 
Fathers: see C 199 (quA&Eot tà Aadovpevd cot Geta Pyuata, odx EE Ävdpuwrov IM” Ex IIvedua- 
Tog dy(ov), C 229 (Tà npoonapevra phuata nap’ ¿moô åt Eyypdpwv &moxplosov), C 383 (Tà 
prpara TOY Äylwv oùx dpeiAoper Äpyd vopičew, Evepyh yap cioci xal xatà Oedv elpnueve). 

49 See, for instance, C125 (Tide örı xal nepi tod Oeod ëypapav ot ITorcépec Epwty Sevres), introduc- 
ing a quotation of Sisoes 40. Cf. also C 128 (Teypantaı elc toùç yEpovras), C 143 (£v rois Bíotç 
tov Tepovrwv yeypantaı), C 163 (yp&povow oi Ilatepes, a reference to the Asceticon of Abba 
Isaiah), C 350 (Ipapet yàp eic toùç Ilatepas), C 370 (pyuata vv IIarepwv Eyypapws xe(ueva). 

50 Thus C 32 compares Barsanuphius' letters to John of Beersheva (see above, n. 16) to “a 
whole library" (&Anv yàp Exovcı THY BıßA1odymv), and, according to C 49, they recall both 
the Old and the New Testament, so that there is no need of another book (Mapüxyoov eic 
tc ériotoAdc xal own, Exeis yàp Ev aùtalç, £v cvvifjc, THY HoaAaıdv xal Thy Kaviv. Kod voov 
avtac, ov xpelav £yetc dX ov BıßAlov). 

51 . Ca85(dvéyvo eis Tepovtixd), 605 (eis BIB) (a Tepovrwv). See Dorotheus, Didask. 118 (Tó Tepov- 
TOV). 

52 C185 (Ev tols Biois «àv yepovtwv), 600 (elc cà Pýuata adtav xai eis toùç Bíouç). On C 143, see 
n. 53. 
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Fathers and their Responses).5? The sayings as such were part of the monastic 
library, alongside other early ascetic literature such as the Asceticon of Abba 
Isaiah, the Historia monachorum in Aegypto, the Lausiac History of Palladius, 
and the monastic Lives of Jerome, and they were perhaps not always being 
clearly distinguished from them.5* By contrast, the two elders and their cor- 
respondents differentiate them from the “dogmatic books,” that is discourses 
dealing with theological matters, which were also available in the coenobium 
of Seridus.?? At any rate, the establishment of the AP as a distinct literary cor- 
pus anticipated all the various performances and uses that a written text may 
convey, from reading, memorization and meditation to narration and interpre- 
tation. 


3 Authoritative Words and Their Interpretation: Remarks on the Uses 
of the AP in the Correspondence 


Many different aspects should be taken into consideration when dealing with 
the use of the AP in the Correspondence: what kind of references exactly do 
we have (quotations, reminiscences, allusions, generalizations and so on)? To 
what extent are the sayings endowed with an authority of their own? Are they 
viewed, for instance, as a sort of oracular statement or inspired words? Are they 
quoted literally or are they rewritten or adapted? Do they reflect in some way a 
practice of memorization concomitant with the habit of reading them? Have 
they gained, as a consequence, a proverbial status? How do they fit into the 
argument, given the essentially “paraenetic” nature of the letters in response 
to particular questions and needs of individuals? Is there, so to say, a rhetor- 
ical strategy for invoking the sayings? Does their insertion into the spiritual 
discourse of the two elders confer upon them a special weight? How do the 
sayings combine with the verses of Scripture? Do they normally appeal to a 


53 C150 (vob Bíouç cv Ilatepwv), 689 (nepi tod Bíou vv Ilatepwv xai tv Anoxpioewv avtav). 

54 Infact, C 143 (Ev rois Bíotç «v Iepövrwv) is a reference to the Historia Lausiaca. 

55 Concerning the possession and circulation of books, C 326 records Dorotheus’ wish to put 
his books at the disposal of the coenobium so that everybody could read them (‘Exedy 
BiPAta Eyw idind, xai ó Aoyıauös A€yet uot doövaı avta TO xotyoBío xai duepiuvfoau, ómórg xoá Eat 
tà Tod xotvo[oíou xal Erdotw öldoraı Ev adtois dvayivwoxerv). In C 547, a monk has “dogmatic 
books" among his personal belongings (Aoynarıxa BıßAla Eyw xal dvayiwwwoxwy eis avta). For 
the reading of dogmatic books, see also C 606 (dveyvwv ydp eis BıßAlov doynarıxöv). C 600 
mentions the books of Origen, Didymus, and Evagrius (évémeca eis ta BıßAla ‘Qpryévouc xai 
Aıdöuov, xal eis tå Tvwotixd Edayplov xal eis ta ty uadytov adtod). In C 228, most of the books 
are in Greek (Ai yap nAeloraı àv BIBAWV EMNvucf SWAEKTY ebpleoxovrat). 
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shared spiritual heritage, or are they brought forth to establish that heritage 
more fully? Are the sayings mainly used for “pedagogical” purposes, that is for 
the instruction of younger monks or beginners in the monastic life, or do they 
support monasticism more generally? And in this case, do they also purport to 
be a presentation of Christianity valid in general for all the faithful? 

A thoroughgoing analysis would require the address of all of these issues 
and others as well. But for the sake of this short investigation it will suffice to 
discuss some exemplary cases. Let us then analyze, as a paradigmatic selec- 
tion, the references to Abba Poemen. He is indeed the Desert Father whom 
the Correspondence, according to the quantitative data of the Alphabetic Col- 
lection, most frequently cites or alludes to (with at least a dozen sayings and 
four explicit mentions of his name).?® Besides, in the midst of the controversy 
on Origenism, Poemen is introduced as the one who, together with his disci- 
ples, personifies for Barsanuphius the goals and values of the monastic praxis 
as opposed to gnösis.?7 

Poemen 38 (= System. 1v, 34 bis) consists of a very short sentence, with a bib- 
lical imprint and devoid of any anecdotal context, that rejects "every bodily 
comfort" (swath &venavatc), since it “is an abomination to the Lord" (ßde- 
Avypd Eotı Kupiw).58 Three letters echo this apophthegm: in C 96 we have a 
rephrasing of the dictum in a hortatory address, in order to avoid the estrange- 
ment from God coming from “the comfort of the flesh.”59 In C 186, an impor- 
tant “mystical” text of Barsanuphius, the Great Old Man closes the paraenetic 
section at the end of the letter with a nearly faithful quotation of Poemen's sen- 
tence.9? Finally, the most literal quotation appears in C 191, as the incipit of a 


56 Here is the list of the references to the Alphabetic Collection (with the corresponding let- 
ters): Poemen 38 (C 96, 186, 191), 45 (C 291), 48 (C 596), 55 (C 279), 58 (C 347bis), 86 (C 371), 
120 (C 244), 123 (C 316), 125 (C 492), 129 (C 433, 541), 131 (C 654), 147 (C 205, 287), 149 (C 500, 
613), 159 (C 550), 162 (C 237). See SChr 450, pp. 79-83. 

57 Cf. C 604 (Ilepi tobtwv ògeihopev onovddon, nepi Ov xot oi Iorcépsc Nudv, ol nepi tov ABBAv 
Hoıneva xoi voc xa &£fjc Eomobdaoav ... 'EEiyvidoate tà tyvy tAv THorcépov nudv, IHotgé- 
voc xal tev xab’ šËñç). For the debate on the role of Poemen and its significance in early 
monasticism, see Daniël Hombergen, The Second Origenist Controversy: A New Perspective 
on Cyril of Scythopolis’ Monastic Biographies as Historical Sources for Sixth-Century Ori- 
genism, StAns 132 (Rome: Centro studi S. Anselmo, 2001), 235. According to Zanetti, “Les 
Apophthegmes et la Terre Sainte,” 26, “le noyau primitif [of the AP] a certainement pris 
naissance dans le cercle des disciples de Poemen.” 

58 Poemen 38 (Eine zà): BåeENRvypd tott Kupiw ndoa cwpatua) &våravoç). 

59 C96 (Mioyowpev Thv àv&navct THs capxóc, BSeAvKT Yap ¿oti TH Oed, va un Motpiwen 
yeas Tod Beoö). 

60 C186 (BdeAuxTH yàp Evarıov Kuplov Eoti tåga Avanaucıs capxóc). For the "mystical" ap- 
proach, cf. Giovanni Filoramo, “Mistica e politica: Il caso di Barsanufio di Gaza,’ in L'Anti- 
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long exhortation (here as elsewhere in relation to o&p& and not to oôpa, a pref- 
erence probably dictated by the language of Scripture), followed by the image 
of the “narrow road" of Matt 7:14. Consequently, the insertion of the dictum at 
the beginning aims to sum up “the way of the good will’! while Barsanuphius 
afterwards exemplifies the recommended “affliction of the flesh" by pointing to 
Arsenius, who was sleeping “on straw pillows" (Arsenius 36). In fact, by adding 
this detail, the Great Old Man modifies the sense of the story in the Alphabetic 
Collection (in Arsenius 36, the “pillow” was a reason for blaming, at first, the 
"comfort" of the elder) to reassert the ascetic standard of Arsenius.®? 

Another case in which we observe the mere quotation of a saying is Poe- 
men 48 (- System. x1, 62). John cites it in C 596 as the axiomatic conclusion 
of a short answer to Elianus, Seridus' successor as abbot, regarding the obser- 
vance of the commandments given by a spiritual father: “For it is said, even if 
you create a new heaven and a new earth, nevertheless you are unable to be 
carefree.’ Dorotheus also uses the saying in one of the Instructions, though 
his reference appears in a different form: the dictum is part of an argument 
regarding whether or not one's heart may be worthy of receiving comfort from 
God, or whether such a comfort may harm him.$* A second quotation like- 
wise expands the apophthegm with a conditional clause on the possibility of 
receiving “comfort” (a&vémavatc) for the sake of one's “education” (mou8&í(a).95 
One wonders whether such interpretive expansion might go back to Dorotheus 
or if he has received Poemen 48 in this form. 

Elsewhere, with a recognizable allusion to Poemen 58 (= System. XIII, 5), 
Barsanuphius draws from the dialogue in the story personal advice for some- 
body “who had closed his cell door for a long time, but continued to be trou- 
bled by secret thoughts." In C 347b the Great Old Man recommends to him: 


Babele. Sulla mistica degli antichi e dei moderni, ed. Isabella Adinolfi, Giancarlo Gaeta, and 
Andreina Lavagetto (Genoa: Melangolo, 2017), 217-229. 

61.  Cıgı (någa dvanaucıs copxóc BõéAvypa TH Oc uâ tot). 

62 “I should be ashamed ... that some are sleeping on the ground, others on straw pillows 
(mpooxeqaradiwy dxbpwv), such as Arsenius among the saints" (Chryssavgis, 1, 200). But 
Arsenius 36 only speaks of a "pillow" (tò npooxepaAaıov Ünoxdtw adtod), and precisely this 
raised a scandal with a rustic brother. 

63 | C596 ((Edv yàp moons, pnatv, obpavov xotvóv xot fjv xavýy, où Sovacat duepiuvfoau); Chrys- 
savgis, 11, 173. Cf. Poemen 48 (Eine nad 6 à ác Tomy, tt Edv nomon ävdpuwrog xotvóv 
ovpavoy xat xaivhy fjv, où Sbvatat diepuuvi]cot). 

64 Dorotheus, Didask. 7,84 (¿àv då ox Ertıv åtog Tod dvanañvar Ü ob cupepépet orbc, xotvóv 
ovpavov xal xawvyy fjv Ev nommen oOx ebplaxet dvanauaıv). 

65 See Ep.16, 201 ("Edw de odx Eorıv toc Ü od ovupépet AVTA Ev TÅ nadelig adtod mapaxrnOfjvat, 
xottyóvy odpavev xal xavhy yv &àv nooy, ody eüploxeı &vánravow). 
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"Therefore, do not close your door but only your tongue.’6® A slight adapta- 
tion of a saying can also be found in C 244, where Barsanuphius inserts into 
a definition of “the repentance from sin” the interplay between question and 
answer in Poemen 120: "Repentance from sin ... means no longer committing 
this sin." 67 

If the previous examples generally convey the idea of a basically faithful ren- 
dering of the sayings, this could depend primarily on the practice of reading 
the AP. Still, there are instances in the Correspondence where we might think 
that they reflect more directly the habit of memorization.8? In such “perfor- 
mative" use the sayings would lead to the creation of proverbs or contribute 
to an "antirrhetic" stock of scriptural verses and sayings in conformity with 
Evagrius’ method for responding to “thoughts.’6? One of these cases might be 
C 316, where John introduces Poemen 123 as a sentence of the Fathers: "As for 
being disturbed by other people, the Fathers have said: 'Is there a person in 


66  C347b (Thv Sdpav odv un xAcions, MA Thy YÀOoooyv); Chryssavgis, 1, 318. Cf. Poemen 58 (Agyeı 
abxQ 6 ác Torv: Hpuets ox Euddonev rele Thv EVAvyv Q0potv, X AOV tH TÄS YAQo- 
ang Büpav). 

67 C244 ('H 8£ yex&vota tfj; Anaprias, TO unxerı motíjoot tavy toti); Chryssavgis, I, 250. Cf. 
Poemen 120 ('Hpwrmoev 86106 tov ABBAV Torkéva Ti tott keTdvora Tas duaptiag; Kat elnev 
ó yépwv: Tò uy tod Aoınod motety LUTNV). 

68 On the memorization of the sayings, see Dorotheus, Didask. 6 (El euvnpovedonev, ddeAgot, 
TOV Adywv TAY Äylwv YEPOVTWV, el EUEAETÜHEV KÜTOUG TTAVTOTE SUOXEPÜG ELXOMEV ÄMAPTÄVELV, 
ducxepacs etyouev Auedeiv Eautav). We may after all apply to the coenobium of Seridus the 
insight on Egyptian monasticism gained by Hugo Lundhaug, "Memory and Early Monastic 
Literary Practices,’ Journal of Cognitive Historiography 1 (2014): 109: “memory ... was dis- 
tributed both across the individual minds of the monks, who were each supposed to have 
memorized an impressive number of texts from which they were continually reciting, and 
from across a considerable collection of books, many of which were rehearsed by being 
read aloud to other members of the community at institutionally designated times." 

69 As for the performative use of the sayings, see C 256: "Say to yourself the words of the 
blessed Arsenius (eine ceaut® tov Aóyov Tod paxapiov "Apoeviou): ‘Arsenius, why did you 
leave the world?” (Arsenius 40; Chryssavgis, r, 261). Consider further the rich use of the 
imperative verb eine (or the expression eine T@ Aoytou@, and similar phrases), also used 
for "spiritual exercises" and for recalling verses from Scripture for meditation and prayer 
as, for instance, in C 379 (Ei toivuv cw6fjvat 0£Aetc, petavónoov xot xówov Sra tà Oovácipa 
Exelva, nal eine petà Tod Aq B(Š: Nov Yp&dumv (Ps 76:11)). Concerning the transformation into 
a proverb, perhaps the best example is the use of Agathon 1 (Oàx éotw £cepov rtá£oc yas- 
TIWTEPOV THC TAPPNAIAS YEVYTPLA YAP ETL navrwv TAY nadwv) in C 261 (H de napeyoia phe 
Eotindvrwv xàv nadav), C 340, C 342, C 347 (Ol Ilatepes yàp EAeyov nepi aurhs ÖTLÄTOAETTOVG 
xaproùç Tod uovoyo0), C 458 ("Eott nappnoia ad Ävardelas xal abty ¿oti yevvýtpia TÄVTWV 
1v xoxàv). See also Dorotheus, Didask. 4,52 (Oàx Eotı nadog Xadenwrepov TÅG nappnoias: 
Yevvyjtpia yap Eotı navrwv vàv nadwv); Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Euthymii 19 (try nappnolav 
yap xadenwrepav civar xal yevvirpiav navrwv x&v naððv ol matépec ópičovtar). 
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the throes of death and yet still involved in the friendships of this world?'"7? In 
this case, as indicated by the use of a relatively rare verb (peyyw [peyxw]), we 
probably have a “proverbial” reception of the sentence, as happens with other 
sayings."! 

A saying can be conveyed together with the story in which it originated, as 
is shown by the interesting reuse of Poemen 131 in C 654. John quotes it to con- 
trast what happened to a faithful person (a master unable to endure his bad 
servant, who then went away) with the behaviour suggested by Poemen in a 
similar case. 


For indeed, some of the fathers used to say about Abba Poemen, regard- 
ing a certain elder, that he kept his disciple in spite of his laziness. And 
Abba Poemen said: “If I could, I would place a pillow under his head.” And 
they said to him: "Then, what would you say to God?" And he replied: “I 
would say to God: 'You are the one who said, Hypocrite, first remove the log 
‚from your own eye, and then you will see clearly to take the speck out of your 
brother's eye (Matt 7:5): "72 


John suppresses the "historical" details concerning the other monastic figures 
around Poemen (Abba Nisteros and Abba Anub), but he “enriches” the story 
by accusing the disciple of an elder of “laziness” (dadvuoövre), whereas Poe- 
men's apophthegm only mentions Nisteros' patience. In this way, a basic fidelity 


70 C 316 (Ilepi de ths SxAnoews tov åvdpunrwv, elmov oi Iorcépsc: ”Eotw ävdpuwnrog peyywv eic 
To Anodavelv, xol npooexwv plAlaıs Tod xógpov tovtov”). I modify the translation of Chrys- 
savgis, I, 297, following Regnault. Cf. Poemen 123 ("Eotw &v0pwroc peyxwv elc To dnodaveiv, 
xoi TTPOTEXWV PIAS Tod xócpou TOUTOV). 

71 Wecan perhaps point to the use of Poemen 129 (Eine náà, ti Tà Öntpperpa TÄVTA TOV 8ou- 
Love eloiv) in C 433 (Hxovoapev yap oti TÀ HETA TAPOXÅS xai AUTYS xod tà nepiooà vorü xot Aa, 
x&v daıuövwv Eotiv) and C 541 (Ot Hatepss yàp A&youctv ÖTLTÄ nepiooà TH daınovwv elotv). For 
further examples, see the sentence "thanksgiving intercedes before God for one's human 
weakness" (Chryssavgis, I, 102) in C 77 (Ev navel ov edxapiotngov oc, Sti Y) ebyopw cio 
npeoßedeı ÖTÉP THS Aduvanlas tod dvOewmov mpd¢ Tov Beöv). Cf. Systematic Collection 21,48 
(Eine yépwv: 'H edyapiotela npeoßede dé cfjc dövvanias Evavrı Kuplov). The same saying 
occurs three more times in the letters: C 92 (Thv eöxapıoriav eis navra npareı, ÖTL abty TpE- 
oßeveı dep TÅG ddvvanlac Evarıov Tod 0200), C 123 (Ox Anautei ó sóc tov dadevoüvra, nad 
TOMAXIS Yjxoucev, el yù póvov THY ebxapıcrlav xod THY ÖTOMOVNV. Aot yap npeoßevovowv ÖTÉP 
THS aduvanias Evanıov Tod Oeod), C 214 ("Ent nâo dé eoyapiotwjoov TH OQ, 'H yàp ebxapıoria 
Tpseo eost Ozrëp TÅG advvanlac mpóç Tov Osóv). There are, as it seems, no other occurrences of 
this sentence, other than the AP and the Correspondence. Another example of a prover- 
bial use is the quotation of a saying by Peter the Pionite 2 in C go, “your little key opens my 
door” (tò xAei8tov gov &votyet pov thy 90pav); Chryssavgis, 1, 111. 

72  Chryssavgis, 11, 227. 
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allows some room for an adaptation, reflecting, as it seems, more directly the 
language and the concerns of the Correspondence.” 

Moreover, a saying can present itself as supporting a personal opinion or 
as a direct sentence of the Fathers. Poemen 147 addresses a major issue of the 
monastic way of life: "Is it better to talk or to be silent?" Poemen replies that 
both to talk and to be silent are good, provided that one does it according 
to God.” In C 205, John echoes Poemen’s dictum in his response to a hesy- 
chast, who had asked his advice about encounters with other brethren. But 
he rephrases and adapts the apophthegm, presenting it as personal opinion: 
“What I think is the following: being in the company of others for the sake of 
God is a good thing; and not being in the company of others for the sake of 
God is also a good thing."5 To the contrary, in C 287 John, addressing himself 
to Dorotheus, neatly distinguishes the dictum and his own interpretation: 


The fathers said that: 'One who speaks for God is doing a good thing; and 
one who is silent for God is also doing a good thing! This saying of the 
fathers may be interpreted in the following way: as I have told you, one 
who speaks without passion is doing a good thing, for that person is speak- 
ing for the sake of God; and one who sees that one is about to speak with 
passion and therefore keeps silent, is also doing a good thing, for that per- 
son is keeping silent for God.” 


As elsewhere in the Correspondence, the apophthegm is accompanied by an 
explanation that justifies the apparently paradoxical dictum and applies it to 
the particular situation of the addressee by considering the possible impli- 
cation of the role of the passions. Returning to this same issue in C 291, in 
a response to Dorotheus, John explicitly states the necessity of interpreting 
the sayings of the Fathers. Dorotheus indeed was wondering why “he was 
allowed to speak, even before being asked," whereas "the fathers say that one 
should not speak without being asked." Dorotheus presumably thought also of 
Euprepios 7 and Poemen 45, but to exemplify such an attitude, he referred to 


73 The group of words padunew, padunia, padvpos is quite frequent in the Correspondence (30 
occurrences), whereas in the AP it rarely occurs (4 times). 

74 . Poemen147 (AƏsÀ@oç nowtyae Tov àB BQv Iloıueva, Aéywv: BEATIOV oTi Tò Ao doa Y cvortí]cot; 
Neyeı adt@ ó yépwv, ór O Ao àv did Tov Ocóv xaÀ Qç motel, xal ó TWTTAV did TOV BEdv, ópoiws). 

75 . C205 (Todto dé Aoyllonaı ött tó cuvtvyyevew did tov Ogóv xoAóv tot, xod TO ph auvruyxaveiv 
Sic Tov cóv adv eat); Chryssavgis, I, 213. 

76 C287 (Elnov of Iatépeç ött ^O Audav Sid tov Oedv xoÀóv cxt, xod 6 clwTAv Sid Tov edv xov 
&gtty." ‘O Àóyoç dE xàv Hatepwv todt’ toti ...); Chryssavgis, I, 282. 
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the dictum of Abba Nisteros, "The donkey and I are one" (Nisteros the Ceno- 
bite 2). John replied that “the old men speak according to the measure of 
those who listen,"7? thus pointing to the criterion of the ascetic “measure” 
(uéteov)—a key notion in the spiritual discourse of the Correspondence— 
and stressing with it the necessity of spiritual discernment. He added also the 
notion of time and the circumstances (xotpóc) to make the injunction of the 
elders more understandable and adaptable: "So there is a time and a mea- 
sure when someone should serve others, and at that time one must display 
deeds of service. Moreover, there is also a time when the same person reaches 
the point of being served by others, and the measures of this are again dif- 
ferent" (XMa ¿oti Tà nerpa tovtov). Similar advice was delivered by John to 
Dorotheus in C 318 when he was “reading the Ascetica of St. Basil" and thought 
to apply an ascetic “chapter” (xepdAcıov) to himself that in reality was meant 
for hermits able to exert “discernment” (dtéxptots). In this way, John implied 
again the diversity of “measures,” in relation to the different conditions of the 
monastic life, while restating the primacy of obedience for a cenobite like 
Dorotheus.?? 


4 Words for a Perfect Life: The Sayings of the Fathers and Scripture 


The need for interpretation and adaptation of the sayings, so as to be able to 
comply with them in different situations, while confirming their "canonical" 
status, did not of itself distinguish the AP from Scripture. As a matter of fact, the 
Bible too demanded a hermeneutical approach going beyond the mere adher- 
ence to it. The two Old Men were aware of this, as it seems, even in the wake 
of the Alexandrian tradition of allegorical exegesis.9? In this sense it is possi- 


77 C291; Chryssavgis 1, 285. 

78 C291 (AdeAGE, Tpåg TO uéxpov TOD dvOpomou Aéyovo ol Tépovcec). 

79 C318 (Todto Tò neparaıov TH KATA póvaç cionta xal 8uvotuévo EaUTOV xvepvfsot petà Staxel- 
ccc); Chryssavgis, I, 298. For other examples, see C 123 with reference to Isaac 2 and the 
dictum of Theodore of Pherme: “For being ill, he should not apply to himself the word of 
Abba Theodore, who said about the brother: ‘I am not the head of a monastic community 
(xowvoßıapyns) in order to command him.” (Chryssavgis, 1, 141). Cf. also C 385 on Sisoes 12. 

80 See, for instance, John's response in C 469, a quintessentially Alexandrian interpretation. 
Cf. also Barsanuphius’ sentence in C 241 (AdeAgé, Aa rtveuporcucc &AAnyopettat xat où oap- 
xuxQç vaa voeic). And in C 605, Barsanuphius appears to be familiar with the hermeneu- 
tical approach typical of Origen (Tí yàg xai eic THY Ipapnv oùx got Qrjuorcot tots Quoc xat 
LY Ytvàoxovct Tò nvevpatixdy tig Tpapiis npóoxoupa; Opetroper odv einelv: At ti Tò Tvevua- 
Tixdv tfc Ipapfis pavepds odx eine 6 Osóc, tva uh PAdßwow dvOpwro1; AM’ dofixe tots ward 
xoupóv crylotg Ttóvov Tod Epunvedonı xà Orcoüyeva). 
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ble to speak of convergent attitudes that were engaged towards the two bodies 
of writings. Besides, the juxtaposition of the Bible and the AP in the daily life of 
the monks, emerging in several passages of the Correspondence,*! promoted 
to some extent their assimilation, while also creating a certain concurrence 
between them. Yet, although the AP are depicted as being accessible in prin- 
ciple to everyone—hesychasts, cenobites and even lay persons—the same is 
not true for Scripture. At least, to read Scripture and to search for its deeper 
meaning requires, according to the two Old Men, some caution and, most of 
all, spiritual maturity. 

For Barsanuphius, writing in C 79 to the hesychast Andrew, Scripture and the 
Fathers are the two parallel authorities which, in the case of an illness, permit 
"condescension toward the body, when it is brought about not by sensual plea- 
sure but with discernment."?? There is an analogous parallelism in the way the 
letters articulate the message they wish to convey: in most cases, the sentences 
of the Fathers anticipate, echo or confirm the verses taken from Scripture, lead- 
ing to a sort of "scripturalization" of the AP in the “highly biblical style" of the 
Correspondence.83 To offer just one example: C 144, a letter of consolation and 
encouragement sent by the Great Old Man to a monk troubled by despondency, 
aligns the words of Scripture with those of the Fathers: 


In any case, it is written: "The measure that you measure out will be the 
measure you shall yourself receive in turn" (Luke 6:38). Furthermore, the 
fathers have said: "Obedience for obedience" (Mios 1). So offer a hand to 
your brother, who is beside you and is troubled; you will find that he shall 
in turn give you a hand in the time of your own affliction.®* 


81 See especially the customs of praying with the Psalms, and meditating and reading the 
Lives of the Fathers, encouraged by John in C 143. 

82 C79 (Ovx &xàXvcev ý Tpagy o08£ of Ilatepes TV npc Tò oôpa av xorcá ott, THY où KATA YJÓo- 
vy, MA petà Staxpicews yıvonewmv); Chryssavgis, r, 105. The combination of Fathers and 
Scripture appears also in Dorotheus, Didask. 9,117 (1800 à xai ol yEpovres xai ý ayia Toagy 
TAVTEÇ TVMPWVOOGL). 

83 I echo the judgment on Shenoute in Lundhaug, “Memory and Early Monastic Literary 
Practices,’ 110: “Not only are Shenoute's writings thoroughly permeated with scriptural 
quotations and allusions, but they are also written in a highly 'biblical' style." 

84 C144 (Ene) yeypanrar "Qt uerpw perpeis dvtpetonOyjoetat cov" xal ot Tlatépeg einov"Yra- 
xo) vci dnanong, JOG xeipo TH napà gol KÖEAPS yeruačopévw, nal od evdpioxers tov SiSdvte cot 
xeipa Ev xopd OAipews); Chryssavgis, r, 168. Mios 1 (= Systematic Collection 14,9): Einev 6 
à Bác Mig 6 tod BeA£ov, Sti Y) naxot avri ómoxofc toti. El tig ünanodeı TA Bew, ó 0cóc óna- 
xovet avtöv. I have dealt with the analogous interplay between Scripture and the sayings 
of Barsanuphius in "Prayer as a Mirror of Monastic Culture," 276-281. 
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As stated by John in C 344, both Scripture and the Fathers provide us with 
the way to salvation, since together they enjoin the system of spiritual direction 
by asking the elders. It is revealing that the quotation of Deut 32:7 given here 
as the biblical proof text, otherwise appears in the AP only in Antonius 37.95 
In its turn the “way of the Fathers,’ once more according to John, is the way 
of Scripture, and in C 212 John tries to prove it by seamlessly weaving together 
scriptural verses and the practical wisdom of the elders. 


As for bodily diet, if the body cannot perform the liturgy when it receives 
sufficient food, and if you are afraid of illness when it receives insufficient 
food, then retain the middle way. Give it neither too much nor too lit- 
tle. Then the Scripture is fulfilled that says: “Deviate neither to the right 
hand nor to the left" (Num 2027). But give the body just a little less than 
it requires. Indeed, this is the way of the fathers: neither to be extravagant 
nor to be crushed in one's discipline.96 


Ultimately, the Correspondence proposes a message in which, as in the above 
passage, an overall continuity seems to exist between Scripture and the Fathers: 
both were indeed regarded as words leading to a perfect life.9" In spite of that, 
the difference between them was not obliterated. The two elders encouraged 
a privileged access to the AP to the partial eclipse of Scripture. When John 
instructed the new abbot Elianus in C 584 on how to behave with the visitors, 
he stressed the fact that his "conversation should always be from the Lives of 
the Fathers, the Gospel, the Apostle, and the Prophets.”’8 The successive order 
of the subjects suggested for the abbot's spiritual conversation is revealing: 


85 C344 (A872 €, Edwxev Yuly ó Ocdg Sta x&v detwv T'popóv, xat ol Ilatepes, Thv 699v TÅG owth- 
plac, Ev TÔ Aéyetv: "Erepwrnoov tov Hatépa sov xoti dvayyeret cot, voc tpeoBurépouc cou xai 
épodat sor (Deut 32:7)). Cf. Antonius 37 (= Systematic Collection 1,1). For another quotation 
of Deut 32:7 in the letters, see C 535. 

86 C 212 (Tepi de tig Staitys Tod awparog, et ötav AdBy THY ixavnv Tpopyv où düvaraı Asıroupyh- 
gau, ¿àv dE un Adßy, PoRobpeda Thv dadeverav, KOdTEL THY PETÓTNTA ENTE VW prece KATH XTW, 
xai nAnpodrau ñ ypagh A&youcor “Mh ExxAtvys eic zà deEıd unde slc cà dpıotepd.” AMA Boc TO 
capot THY Xpelav adTOd napà pUcpdv. AUTH yàp Y, 6805 Eotı tv Iatépwv: TO UTE aoro dy 
hte Bapn0ñvou ev tH norteia); Chryssavgis, 1, 220-221. One should perhaps translate the 
biblical term onataAdy (Ezek 16:49, Sir 21:15, 1Tim 5:6, Jas 5:5) not as “to be extravagant” 
but as “to give oneself to pleasure." 

87 See Lorenzo Perrone, "Scripture for a Life of Perfection: The Bible in Late Antique Monas- 
ticism; The Case of Palestine,’ in The Reception and Interpretation of the Bible in Late 
Antiquity: Proceedings of the Montréal Colloquium in Honour of Charles Kannengiesser, ed. 
Lorenzo DiTommaso and Lucian Turcescu (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 393-417. 

88 C584; Chryssavgis, 11, 167. 
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undoubtedly it bespeaks the interconnection between the AP and the Bible, but 
at the same time the priority of the AP in the list betrays an actual preference for 
them. Not incidentally, when the same Elianus, while still a pious layman, asked 
in C 469, "Is it always a good thing or not to tell others about good stories found 
in Scripture and in the Lives of the Fathers?,” John responded, “Since we have 
not reached the point of walking the way of the perfect, on account of weak- 
ness, let us speak about those things which contribute to edification, namely, 
from the Sayings of the Fathers, rather than risking our souls by using accounts 
from Scripture.”®° The AP were expected to procure more easily and generally 
that “edification” (@@péAeia) that Origen had vindicated for the inspired Scrip- 
ture as a whole. And yet they could do so only by reminding their readers how 
far they were from a perfect life.90 


Since the mid-nineties the work of Samuel Rubenson on Egyptian monasticism 
has been a reference point for me and my colleagues of the “Italian Research 
Group on Origen and the Alexandrian Tradition.’ My first acquaintance with 
him at that time soon became a warm friendship, extending to his family and 
the team he created in Lund. Later on, when we worked together for AIEP/IAPS, 
in addition to the brilliant scholar, I discovered in Samuel a person with much 
practical wisdom and generosity. I am happy now to contribute to the volume 
in his honour as a sign of my deep admiration and gratitude. 


89 C 469; Chryssavgis, 11, 81. As for the necessity of a spiritual interpretation of Scripture, 
C 241 has the same distinction and/or opposition oapxın a —rveuuarıcac. Note also the 
same approach promoted by Jesus among his disciples according to C 93: Christ makes 
their fleshly hearts spiritual, so that they might be able to receive spiritually his teachings 
and precepts. 

go In C 689, Barsanuphius advised a secular person who was fond of talking about the Lives 
of the Fathers that he should always remember that he talked about the virtues of the 
Fathers without possessing any of them. With a similar concern in C 547, the Great Old 
Man exhorted a monk who appreciated “dogmatic books" to read instead the sayings of 
the Fathers, so as to humble himself. 
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PART 2 


Wisdom in Translation: 
Apophthegmata in New Languages 


CHAPTER 4 


The Unmentionable Apophthegm: An Overview of 
the Pagan Greek Tradition 


Denis M. Searby 


The great Christian tradition of the Apophthegmata Patrum had its counter- 
part and antecedent in the traditions of apophthegmata attributed to wise and 
witty Greeks, the collecting of which began probably in the classical period 
and no later than the early Hellenistic Age, continuing down through the Mid- 
dle Ages and beyond.! I will approach the profane tradition first by looking 
at the early usage of the noun dnöpdeyna and the corresponding verb; I turn 
then to evidence for early collections, briefly examine overlappings of apoph- 
thegm with gnome, apomnemoneuma, paroimia and chreia, and conclude with 
another brief look at the continuity of the tradition, especially against the back- 
ground of the Christian apophthegmata. 1 will use the English *apophthegm" 
as equivalent to its Greek original but usually prefer “maxim” to “gnome” or 
gnome; anecdote to apomnemoneuma, proverb to paroimia, but will simply 
use chreia for ypeta. 


1 The Semantics of Apophthegm 


The noun anöpdeyua (apophthegm) comes from the verb &roq0£yyopot but is 
attested prior to it.” The unprefixed root verb is, of course, qO£yyopot (utter a 


1 Iam delighted to offer this contribution to the volume celebrating the scholarship of Profes- 
sor Rubenson. 

2 “Maxim” derives from propositio maxima, the greater (greatest) premise in a syllogism, a sense 
not dissimilar to the technical use of gnome, although I use maxim in its more common sense 
of a “pithily expressed precept of morality or prudence.’ See the entry on maxim in the Oxford 
English Dictionary. 

3 For special treatments of the concept of apophthegm, see W. Gemoll, Das Apophthegma: 
Literarhistorische Studien (Wien: Hölder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1924); J.F. Kindstrand, Anacharsis: 
The Legend and the Apophthegmata (Uppsala: Uppsala University, 1981), 99-100; T. Klauser 
and P. de Labriolle, “Apophthegma,” RAC 1 (1950), 545-550; O. Gigon and K. Rupprecht, 
“Apophthegma, Lexikon der alten Welt (1965), 222-223. For treatments of apophthegm 
together with related terms such as chreia and maxim, see especially J.F. Kindstrand, “Dio- 
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sound), and that is documented about as early as can be, appearing frequently 
in Homer. The unprefixed noun ç8šykua (sound, utterance, saying) is attested 
first in Pindar (e.g., Pythian 8.31) and the tragedians (e.g., Sophocles, Oedipus 
Colonnus 1623; Euripides, Hippolytus 648). What does the prefix àno- do to the 
meaning of the word?^ If it is like &no- (back, again) in words like &rodt5wyt, 
then &nogôtyyopa and drtöpdeyua may have indicated a “talking back,” that is, 
a reply or retort.? I am quite sure, however, that àno- only strengthens the root 
meaning, so àmóqOeyya is a particularized form of pd&yya.® It means a sound- 


genes and the Chreia Tradition,’ Elenchos 7 (1986): 221-224; O. Overwien, Die Sprüche des 
Kynikers Diogenes in der griechischen und arabischen Überlieferung (Stuttgart: Steiner, 2005), 
28-35; J. Russo, "Prose Genres for the Performance of Traditional Wisdom in Ancient Greece: 
Proverb, Maxim, Apothegm, in Poet, Public, and Performance in Ancient Greece, ed. 
L. Edmunds and R.W. Wallace (Baltimore: Johns Hopins University Press, 1997), 49-64; J. Sten- 
ger, "Apophthegma, Gnome und Chrie. Zum Verhältnis dreier literarischer Kleinformen,’ 
Philologus 150 (2006): 203-221. T. Morgan, Popular Morality in the Early Roman Empire (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), deals with proverbs, maxims, and chreiai (exem- 
pla), primarily as evidence for popular morality, though she does analyze the terminology to 
some extent, and refers to much revelant literature. A recent example of a lengthy discussion 
ofthe Greek terminology within biblical studies (with some inaccuracies) is M.C. Moeser, The 
Anecdote in Mark, the Classical World and the Rabbis (London: Sheffield, 2002), 57-72. I have 
also dealt with the terminology in general in D.M. Searby, Aristotle in the Greek Gnomological 
Tradition (Uppsala: Uppsala University, 1998), 13-20 and D.M. Searby, The Corpus Parisinum, 2 
vols. (Lewiston, NY: Mellon, 2007), 1-8, but some of my earlier statements have been modified 
in the present treatment. 

4 P.Bortone, Greek Prepositions: From Antiquity to the Present (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2010), 164, writes of the preposition: “Greek &76 indicated position or distancing movement 
from the outer surface of the reference object (away from, cf. German cognate ab-), while 
éx/é€ expressed a distancing motion from the inside of a three-dimensional volume (out of)? 
However, the same author takes pains to distinguish prepositional meaning and usage from 
that of prefixes (also called preverbs) and agrees with those authors who see them as separate 
semantic categories; see pp. 119-121. Certainly, &rto- prefixed to verbs shows a semantic range 
distinct from àó as a preposition. 

5 Gemoll, Apophthegma, 1, first states unhesitatingly: "Nun ist &nopdeyyoyaı offenbar mit &ro- 
xptvouat und &rapetgopot synonym.’ He then immediately qualifies this: “aber die drei Worte 
unterscheiden sich nicht wenig.’ He also states (correctly) that the prefix àro- has a different 
sense in each. Gemoll emphasizes the sense of “retort,” stating on p. 2 that the classic form of 
theapophthegm is &pwrndels ele, and citing a few passages (out of many possible) to support 
this, but none of the many that contradict it. 

6 There are several imprecisions concerning Greek in V.K. Robbins, “Picking Up the Fragments: 
From Crossan’s Analysis to Rhetorical Analysis,’ Foundations and Facets Forum 1 (1985): 30-64, 
among which is the claim that the preverb in àxóqactc (dnöpavaıs) simply means “from,” i.e., 
"a statement from" some person (p. 36), this in order to define aphorism, of all words, as a say- 
ing attributed to a specific person. In a vague sense the preverb does mean from in &ndgactc, 
but in a direct sense it is like an apophthegm: a statement that a person speaks forth. 
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ing off or aspeaking out, an utterance, an enunciation. The very consistent use 
of the verb brings this out clearly. 

Having gone through most if not all the instances of the verb danopdey- 
yopar in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae database, I conclude that the verb 
is consistently used to underline an authoritative speech act, calling atten- 
tion to a particular individual's dramatic statement. Forms of the verb are not 
attested before Philo of Alexandria, who uses it several times, often in the con- 
text of prophetic utterances." Greek authors also use it frequently to express 
the uttering of oracles.? Diogenes Laertius, possibly quoting from Sotion, uses 
the participle to describe how the gymnosophists and Druids expressed their 
philosophy in riddling apophthegms (aivıypatwößs drropdeyyonevoug pogo- 
gfe, DL 1:6). He also uses the verb to express the utterance of distinctive 
apophthegms in the case of the seven sages: &nepbeyEato ... undev &yav (1:63, 
Solon), anepbeyEato éyyba ndpa 8’ äta (1:73, Chilon), anepdey&aro oi rAciotot 
xaxoi (1:88, Bias), dmepdeyExto nerpov digwrov (1:93, Cleobulus). Luke intro- 
duces Peter's speech on the day of Pentecost in Acts 2:14 with anepbeyEato; see 
also Acts 2:4 (xa0ws tò nveöua ¿didou drnopdeyysodaı abrois), 26:25 (dAnPelas xoi 
awppoabwys pýpata drropdeyyonaı). Of course, the verb was not always used to 
denote oracular or proverbial speech. It was also used to introduce witty say- 
ings or dramatic speech of a more ordinary variety, as when Athenaeus points 
out that the courtesan Gnathaena was very good at witty remarks (ovx dva- 
ateios Anopdey&acdaı, 13:584F), or when Cassius Dio notes that Lucius Junius 
had said something very witty (dotetdtatdv «t anepbeyEato, Hist. Rom. epitome 


61:35). 


2 First Occurrence in Xenophon 


The *unmentionable" in my chapter title refers to the earliest occurrence of the 
noun anöpdeyua. According to LsJ it is first attested in Xenophon's description 
of the unlucky Theramenes' last words and actions in Hellenica 2.3.56: 


Aéyexot 8 Ev pua xal todto adtod. wg elmev 6 Ldtvpog ÖTL oluwäorro, el uh 
olwmyoetev, ÉTNPETO' "Av dé awd, 00x dip’, Eon, oluwEopon; xod ¿nei ye dmo- 
Ovyjoxeww &vayxačópevoç TO xwvetov Erte, TO Acınönevov Epacav ÄTOKOTTARI- 


cavra einelv adtov: Kpıtia Toüt’ Eotw TH KAW. xal TOÖTO LEV oUx ÄYVOMR, STL 


7 For example, Vita Moysis 2.263: anopdeyyeraı Adytov tò nepi This iepås ¿Bóóumç. 
8 Cf. Plutarch, Aetia romana 268F (dnopdeyysodaı Aöyıa); Lucian, Alexander 25:11 (xpyoyöv are- 
g9eyEaro); Galen, De naturalibus facultatibus 2:70 (xowcuov danopdeyyeuevog). 
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tadta anopdeyuara odx dEdroya, exeivo dE xpivw Tod dvBpóc dyaotdv, TÒ Tod 
davarov TAPETTHXOTOS ÚTE TO PEOVILOV PTE TO naryvıßdes none EX THS 
voxfic. 


One saying of his that is reported was this: when Satyrus told him that if 
he did not keep quiet, he would suffer for it, he asked: "Then if I do keep 
quiet, shall I not suffer?" And when, being compelled to die, he had drunk 
the hemlock, they said that he threw out the last drops, like a man play- 
ing kottabos, and exclaimed: "Here's to the health of my beloved Critias." 
Now I am not unaware of this, that these are not sayings worthy of record; 
still, I deem it admirable in the man that when death was close at hand, 
neither self-possession nor the spirit of playfulness departed from his 
soul? 


The translator has rendered two different Greek words by "saying," the sec- 
ond being our apophthegm, the first óñue (rhema), something said (like Latin 
dictum). Rhema is the most basic noun for “word” or "saying." Plato uses it in 
Protagoras 342e-343b when describing the Laconic custom of uttering (q0£y- 
yeodaı) short and memorable sayings (dnpara Bpayéa dötouvykdvevta), and then 
likens these Spartan rhemata to those of the traditional seven sages whom he 
lists by name, thus alluding to two important and durable traditions of pagan 
Greek apophthegms, the sayings of the seven sages and the sayings of Spartans. 
This first attested use of apophthegm is noteworthy in that it combines action, 
reaction and words, just like many later apophthegms. Xenophon describes 
Theramenes apophthegms as not worthy of mention (ovx d&éAoya), not, I 
think, because he thinks sayings have no place in serious history, but because 
he regards these two sayings as too undignified to record, though illustrative of 
Theramenes' character. He is probably being coy about their unmentionability; 
certainly later writers found them worthwhile, including Cicero who retells the 
anecdote in his own words (Tusc. disp. 1 96). 


3 Apophthegms in Aristotle 
Though it is not a frequent word in Aristotle's extant writings, his usage gives 


the impression that apophthegma had already become a common term. In 
Metaphysics 1009b26, he uses it when citing certain words of Anaxagoras to 


9 Translation by Carleton L. Brownson in Loeb Classical Library. 
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some of his companions (npóc t&v Eraipwv vtvdc) as being remembered or 
recorded (uvypovedetat): voto" adbtots ästa TÀ dvra ota äv droAcBwow (reality 
will be for them such as they suppose it to be). In Economics 1345212, he cites 
apophthegms of "the Persian" and of "the Libyan" to prove his point that no one 
takes the same care of another's property as of his own. These apophthegms 
display both the question-and-answer form and the attribution to characters 
identified only by ethnicity, both of which features are typical of many of the 
apophthegms in later collections: 


Kai tò tod IIépcou xoi td tod Alßvos dnöpdeypa ed dv £yot. 'O uèv yap tpw- 
ndeis ti udAtota inmov miaivei, ó TOD deonötou óqOoAuóc Ey’ ó de AtBuc 
Epwrndeis noia xómpoc Aplorn, và tod Seomdtov tyvy Eon. 


We may commend also a pair of apophthegms, one attributed to a Persian 
and the other to a Libyan. The former on being asked what best conditions 
a horse, replied “His master's eye.’ The Libyan, when asked what kind of 
manure is best, answered "The master's footprints." 


Two instances of apophthegm in Aristotle's Rhetoric are of particular interest. 
Since the first occurs in his discussion of maxims or yvwyoAoyla, I will describe 
the context in detail. The essence of the art of persuasion, according to Aris- 
totle, lies in proofs (miotets), and in Rhetoric Book 11 chapter 20, he begins his 
treatment of proofs common to all kinds of rhetoric, these being the exam- 
ple (napadeıyuo) and the argument or enthymeme (évO0unuc), the maxim itself 
not being a proof but part of an enthymeme (1) yap yvayın uépoc Evduunnarog 
£otiv, Rhet. 1393a25). He deals with the example— which may be historical or 
invented, such as fables—for the rest of chapter 20. In chapter 21 he turns to 
"speaking in maxims” (yvwpoàoyia). Aristotle's definition of maxim, which set 
the tone for later rhetoricians, is this: 


Zott 87] yvon dnöpavaıs, od HÉVTOL odte nepi TÖV nad’ Éxaccov, olov molög 
TiS Tpixpatig, AMA xabdrov, odte nepi TÄVTWV, olov ÖTLTÖ e000 TA KAUTVAV 
évavtiov, AMA nepi öowv al mocEets cici, xai (Q) aiperd Ü peux tá ¿oti poç Td 
TPÅTTELV. 

Rhet. 1394a22-26 


10 Translation by Hugh Tredennick in Loeb Classical Library, but I substitute apophthegms 
for Tredennick's "sayings." 
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A maxim is a statement, not about particulars, such as what kind of a man 
Iphicrates is, but a general statement, though not about any matter, such 
as straight is opposed to bent, but about whatever concerns actions, that 
is, what should be chosen or avoided with respect to action. 


He then discusses the use of the maxim as part of rhetorical argumentation, 
whereupon he classifies four kinds of maxims, beginning with a first division 
into those that need an epilogue and those that do not, an epilogue being sim- 
ply a statement of the reason for the maxim (the altıov or “the why,” tò àióxt). 
The four kinds of maxim would then be:1) those that need an epilogue and are 
supplied with one; 2) those that need one but are left without it; 3) those that 
do not need one and therefore have no epilogue because the maxim is gener- 
ally accepted; or 4) those that do not need one because the meaning is obvious 
as soon as stated. Thus the maxim is one thing, the epilogue another. In this 
context Aristotle mentions two kinds of apophthegms: 


nepi dE TÖV uh Tapaddewy Awy SE mpoctidevra Td SLÖT evpoyyvAorara. 
appottet Ò’ ev vol TOLOUTOIG xal cà Aaxwvixà Anopdeyuare xod tà aivrypa- 
twòn, olov el tig Aéyet ömep Utyatyopos Ev Aoxpois elnev, ött ov det opio tác 
elvat, önwg ph ol TÉTTIYES yanödev ğðwow. 


Concerning obscure but not paradoxical matters one should add the rea- 
son why in the most compact way possible. Applicable in such cases are 
both the Laconic and the riddling apophthegms, such as saying as did 
Stesichorus to the Locrians that they should not be insolent lest their 
cicadas should sing from the ground." 


Although this occurs in the chapter on gnömologia, Aristotle is not including 
these apophthegms in the category of maxim, but rather recommends append- 
ing a Laconic or a riddling apophthegm in order to make the maxim clearer 
(without implying that these are the only two classifications of apophthegms 
possible). This is meant to contrast with maxims in which the reason of what 
is stated is obvious. Many scholars do not grasp the point that these apoph- 
thegms are being distinguished from maxims here. Instead they see "Laconic 
and riddling apophthegms" in the chapter on maxims and assume that Aristo- 
tle understands these as maxims as well. Yet the preceding passage clarifies this 
(1394b20f.): 


11 — Rhet.1394b35-1395a1, my translation. 
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cici Ò’ adraı (sc. yvonaı) Ev doats Euqatvetat Tod Aeyopévou tó alrıov, olov Ev 
TH KOdvatov OpyNv uy) púñagoe dynrös àv: TO LEV yàp påvar un Setv del puAdc- 
TEL THY öpymv yvayın, TO SE npocxeipevov ÖvNTÖV ÖVTA TO Sid TI AEYEL 


These maxims are the ones in which the reason for the statement is obvi- 
ous, as for example in “being mortal do no cherish immortal rage.” For the 
maxim is that one should not cherish immortal rage, the addition “being 
mortal" tells the reason why. 


This is meant to illustrate the most valuable kind of maxim, one that comes 
with the reason why. When that is not the case, Aristotle recommends adding 
a Laconic or riddling apophthegm to supply the lack. 

In Aristotle's example, in which the maxim is “one should not be insolent,’ 
the reason why (10 àióxt) is most compactly (ctpoyyvAwtata) added by means 
of Stesichorus' riddling apophthegm. Stesichorus' saying also occurs in slightly 
different form in 1412a22, which is the second explicit use of the word apoph- 
thegma in the Rhetoric: 


Tav danopdeyudrwv dE xà dotetd Eotıv èx Tod uý 6 pyot Aéyev, olov tò Utyot- 
xOpov, St ol TETTIYES šquTolç yauödev ÄTOVTAL 


Urbane (witty) apophthegms come from not meaning what one says, as 
in the one by Stesichorus, that “the cicadas will sing to themselves from 
the ground.” 


What do the Laconic apophthegms have in common with Stesichorus' riddling 
or urbane apophthegms or those of “the Persian” and the “Libyan” or with the 
apophthegms of Theramenes in Xenophon or, in fact, with the later apoph- 
thegms in Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, Stobaeus and other sources? I would say 
two things: brevity and the attribution to a specific person or character. They 
are all brief sayings of someone, either a historical person or an ethnic charac- 
ter, and not merely “proverbial” or anonymous. The word “apophthegm” itself 
invites attribution: an apophthegm is someone's pointed utterance, often, but 
not necessarily, in response to a question. 


4 After Aristotle 


After Aristotle, the word *apophthegm" occurs in fragments of Peripatetics like 
Theophrastus and Dicaearchus. It is noteworthy that Cicero identifies witti- 
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ness ( facete dicta) as a distinguishing feature of Greek apophthegms.!? The 
word occurs more frequently even later, not least in writers heavily reliant on 
Hellenistic sources, like Plutarch, Athenaeus and Diogenes Laertius. Not to be 
forgotten, of course, are its occurrences in titles (see below). Yet we never find a 
technical definition of the word *apophthegm" in our ancient writers. This is in 
complete contrast to chreia, which, in the sense of "saying," rarely occurs out- 
side of technical discussions. It is truly remarkable that apophthegma, as far as 
I know, occurs only twice in the progymnasmata, both times in Theon. In the 
thesis exercise, Theon writes: 


Anmnböpeda de tà npooipa THv dÉsewv Hot dd voc xataoxevatobays THV 
Seow H amd Taporulas H xpelas Y) amopleypatos xprcigou Ñ loroplas Y, amd 
żyxwpiov N póyov tod npdyuarog Orëp o0 TO Cou. 


We shall get the prooemia of theses either from a maxim supporting the 
thesis or from a proverb or a chreia or a useful saying (&nopd&yuaros) or an 
historical report or from encomion or invective against the thing which is 
in question.!? 


Here it would seem that Theon makes a distinction between chreia and apoph- 
thegm, as well as between proverb and maxim. However, this is not the case 
earlier on in the preface: 


Kai unv Y, dtd tis xpelas yupvacia ob uövov Två Sbvapıv Aöywv Epyaleraı, AMA 
xoi ypnotdv Ti HOog Eyyuuvalopevwv HUdV volg THY COPAY anopleypacw. 


Surely the exercise of the chreia not only creates a certain faculty of 
speech but also good character while we are being exercised in the moral 
sayings of the wise. 


Theon here clearly equates apophthegms with chreiai, that is, with the sayings 
of the wise that are used in the chreia exercise. Certainly, in the apophthegms 
labeled as such in Xenophon, Aristotle, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, Stobaeus 


12 Cicero informs us that Cato made collections of Greek sayings: multaque multorum facete 
dicta, ut ea, quae a sene Catone collecta sunt, quae vocantur dnop$éyuata (De officiis 1.29104; 
cf. De oratore 2.67.2771). On this, cf. J.F. Kindstrand, "Two Romans in Late Greek Florilegia: 
Cato Maior and Romulus,” Classica et Mediaevalia 38 (1987): 92. 

13 Translation by G.A. Kennedy, in Progymnasmata: Greek Textbooks of Prose Composition 
and Rhetoric (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003), 56. 
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and other sources, it is practically impossible to distinguish them from the cat- 
egory of chreia, but more on this below. 


5 Collections of Apophthegms 


Collections entitled “apophthegms” of various persons or groups may well have 

existed already in classical Greece, given that Aristotle mentions ta Aaxwvixd 

Anopdeynara (Laconic, or Spartan, apophthegms), which suggests that a col- 

lection was already in circulation. In any case, apophthegmata occurs as a title 

for collections or as a header introducing lists of sayings in biographies from 

Hellenistic to medieval times: 

— Anogdeyyara attributed to Aristotles nephew Callisthenes according to 
Julius Pollux (Onomasticon 9.93 = Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum 124 
F4).4 

— Anogpdeyuata compiled by the Hellenistic comic poet Lynceus (brother of 
Duris, the tyrant of Samos, ca. 340-260), involving parasites, musicians and 
courtesans, cited by Athenaeus.!® 

— Tv exta copay anopbeypata (Apophthegms of the seven sages) collected by 
the Peripatetic philosopher and Athenian statesman Demetrius of Phalerum 
and excerpted in Stobaeus.!® 

— The word (ànojp9eypátw(v} appears to be a heading in a papyrus contain- 


14  SeeW.Kroll, "Kallisthenes; RE 10 (1919), 1674-1726, who deals with this title on col. 1685 and 
suggests that the &nouvypoveúparta of Stratonicus in Athenaeus 350D-352C are taken from 
this work. This work is also mentioned in A.F. Natoli, The Letter of Speusippus to Philip 11: 
Introduction, Text, Translation, and Commentary (Stuttgart: Steiner, 2004), 62, to prove an 
association with Atarneus. 

15 Different works by Lynceus are frequently cited by Athenaeus, including Apophthegmata 
and Apomnemoneumata. For apophthegmata see Book 6.245a: Avyxeüc ò’ ó Lanıog Ev voic 
Amopdeynacı Liraves, qnotv, 6 Adnvalos TpuMAlwvog napacıtoüvros Meviv8po tH cotpdmy, 
[nap] ebrapbpon dé xai petà depanelas nepınatoövrog Epwrndeis tic &otıv obtog MevávBpov, 
Epnoev, &Eia yváðoç. Olson translates: “Lynceus of Samos says in his Memorable Sayings: 
When Gryllion was sponging off the satrap Menander and was going around dressed in a 
splendid robe with a purple border, and accompanied by a retinue, someone asked Silanus 
the Athenian: “Who's this?’; and he said: Menander’s distinguished jaw." 

16 Hense’s edition of Stobaeus has not yet been superseded; it contains valuable annota- 
tions to Stobaeus 3.1172. This corresponds to Demetrius frag. 87 (ed. Fortenbaugh and 
Schütrumpf). See also W. Brunco, “De dictis v11 sapientum a Demetrio Phalereo collectis," 
Acta Seminarii Philologici Erlangensis 3 (1884): 299-397, and M. Tziatizi-Papagianni, Die 
Sprüche der sieben Weisen. Zwei byzantinische Sammlungen. Einleitung, Text, Testimonien 
und Kommentar (Stuttgart: Teubner, 1994), 2-5. 
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ing the “Life and Sayings of Socrates" dated to between 280 and 250BC 
(Hibeh 11 182 col. vit 90).17 

The heading Zwxpåtovug anopdeypara can also be made out in one of the Her- 
culaneum Papyri.!® 

Two large collections entitled apophthegmata are attributed to Plutarch: 
Bactrewv dropdeypara xai otpatnydv (apophthegms of kings and comman- 
ders) and Anopdeyuara Aaxwvixd (Spartan apophthegms, including Spartan 
customs—vóptgo—and apophthegms of Spartan women ).!? 

In Diogenes Laertius' Lives of the Philosophers, separate sections of apoph- 
thegms are introduced by formulas such as qéperot de xai anopdeyuare adtod 
tade (these apophthegms are also attributed to him; 1.35), anopdeypata ype- 
(981, ... oiov (useful or chreia-like apophthegms ... such as; 4.47), ånopdéyuata 
x&Xucca tauti (the following very fine apophthegms; 5.17), dnopdeypara 
tavti ypetwdy (the following useful or chreia-like apophthegms; 5.39). How- 
ever no book entitled anopdeynara is cited. 

"Apophthegms" appears in the title of the anthology of Stobaeus as de- 
scribed by Photios in Bibliotheca cod. 167: &xXoyàv dnopdeyudtwv ónoOnxóv 
BiBAta téocapa (four books of excerpts, apophthegms, precepts). 

In Bibliotheca cod. 161, Photios says that he has read extracts made by the 
sophist Sopater (fourth century?) ¿x töv Atoyévouc Tod xuvixod Anopdeyud- 
twv (from the apophthegms of Diogenes the Cynic) in the second book of 
extracts, as well as an anonymous collection tav onovdalwv dmopbéypata 
(apophthegms of the virtuous) in the eighth book ("from an ancient untitled 
tome"), and extracts from Plutarch’s Apophthegms of famous men (‘Avdpav 
evddEwv anopbéypata) in the ninth book.?° 


This last title is not, of course, included in the corpus of Plutarch’s works that we 
know. It cannot be identified with the Apophthegms of kings and commanders, 
because Photios mentions the latter as a separate title in the same paragraph 
about Sopater’s ninth book. In the catalogue of Lamprias, we find ‘Anog@é- 
para Yyepovizd, TTPATHYIXd, tupavwıxd (apophthegms related to commander- 


17 


18 


19 


20 


Papyrus Hibeh 182, "Life and Apophthegms of Socrates,” ed. E.G. Turner, The Hibeh Papyri, 
vol. 2 (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1955), 26-40. 

See W. Crónert, "Herkulanensische Bruchstücke einer Geschichte des Sokrates und seiner 
Schule, Rheinisches Museum N. F. 57 (1902): 297, 300. 

The latest edition is Francois Fuhrmann, Plutarque, Oeuvres morales, vol. 3, Apophtegmes 
de rois et de généraux; Apophtegmes laconiens (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1988). 

On Sopater, cf. Kindstrand, "Two Romans,’ 94; F. Focke, "Quaestiones Plutarcheae de 
vitarum parallelarum textus historia" (Diss. Münster, 1911), 57-69; E. Orth, Photiana, Rheto- 
rische Forschungen 1 (Leipzig: Noske, 1928), 62-68; R. Henry, *Remarques à propos des 
«Codices» 161 et 239 de Photius,” Antiquité classique 7 (1938): 291-293. 
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ship, generalship, kingship; title 108), which is most reasonably identified with 
the Apophthegms of kings and commanders. In the same catalogue we also find 
Anoyuvnpovebuara (Anecdotes, no. 125) and Tepi évddEwv ävåpöv (About famous 
men, no. 168), both of which may be candidates for Photios' Apophthegms of 
famous men.” 

The word anopdeyuara occurs frequently in titles of collections of pagan 
sayings in Byzantine manuscripts,?? sometimes in combination with yvapa. 
It appears that the school distinction betwen maxim (gnome) and chreia or 
apophthegm, these two being synonyms for our purposes, was maintained in a 
number of Byzantine compilations. The large, non-Christian collection in the 
Corpus Parisinum, for example, is careful to separate gnomai and apophtheg- 
mata under different headings.?? The same distinction is implicit in manuscript 
headings such as Anogpdeypara xai yvanaı dLapopwv quXAocóqpov Kata otoyetov 
(Apophthegms and maxims of various philosophers in alphabetical order) in cod. 
Vindob. gr. theol. 149 fol. 302" (13th century) and Apyaiwy procdqwv yvayaı xal 
anopleypata (Ancient philosophers’ maxims and apophthegms) in cod. Patmos 
263 fol. 236" (10th century).?* These titles are unremarkable but signal some 
awareness of maxim and apophthegm as separable categories. 

Ido not find apophthegmata and gnomai combined in a single heading prior 
to these medieval sources. However, the word gnömologia is a synonym for 
gnome,25 and this we do find combined with apophthegms in the title-like 
phrase ëv «oic danopdeynacı xai coc yvepoXoytotc (in the apophthegms and the 


21  Inthe dedicatory letter to the emperor Trajan, Plutarch (or pseudo-Plutarch) refers to the 
apophthegms of kings and commanders as apomnemoneumata. 

22 To take two out of any number of examples, cf. Anopdeypara cv Ew copay (Apophthegms 
of the pagan sages) in cod. Bar. gr. 111 fol. 58" and cod. Vindob. gr. phil. 154 fol. 369”. 

23 | SeeSearby, Corpus Parisinum, 80-81. 

24 Ed. A. Bertini Malgarini in “APXAIQN ®IAOZO@QN TNOMAI KAI AIIODOETMATA in un 
manoscritto di Patmos,’ Elenchos 5 (1984): 153-200. 

25 Etymologically, the -Aoyla of yvwpoàoyia could refer either to discourse or selection, but 
gnomologia is in fact consistently used in Greek for gnomic discourse. In the entry on yvo- 
poAoyía, LSJ claims that the word means not only "sententious style" (gnomic discourse) 
but also a collection of maxims, citing Plutarch's Life of Cato and the entry in the Suda 
under Theognis (ed. Adler 9136). In the Supplement, this is corrected to “title of collection 
of aphorisms,’ this time citing only the Suda. The misunderstanding in the main body of 
LSJ is also found in The Brill Dictionary of Ancient Greek (ed. Montanari) and Diccionario 
Griego-Espanol. The earliest instance I find is in Stephanus, citing the Suda on Theognis. 
This Suda entry has: éypaipev ... yvwpaç dt’ EAeyelag ... xol poç Küpov, tov adtod Epwpevoy, 
yvwporoytav dt EAeyelwv xal Erepas bnoßnxas mapawetixas (he composed ... elegiac max- 
ims ... and to Cyrus, his beloved, an elegiac gnomology and other hortatory precepts). 
However, if yvwpoàoyia here means a collection of maxims, it is an unique occurrence. It 
should rather be understood broadly as a “a gnomic composition in elegaic verses,’ paral- 
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gnomologies) in Plutarch's Cato 2.6 as well as in the anopdeynara TAEtota xoi 
Yvwpodoyiat (many apophthegms and gnomologies) of Demosthenes in Pho- 
tios, Bibliotheca cod. 265, found probably in the biography which Photios sum- 
marizes from the same codex.?® 


6 Distinguishing Kinds of Sayings 


Distinguishing between words meaning "saying" is as difficult in Greek as it is 
in English, although we do receive considerable help from the technical dis- 
tinctions made by teachers of rhetoric which remained fairly consistent over 
the centuries. As we have seen, the maxim (gnome) was regularly defined as a 
universal statement, not necessarily attached to a person, and the maxims as 
transmitted in collections match that definition: unlike apophthegms or anec- 
dotes, there is no accompanying narrative; the personal attribution of these 
maxims is regularly only given in a title, such as Pythagorean maxims, or the 
maxims of Euripides. 

Some scholars see little or no difference between rapoınia (paroimia, prov- 
erb) and maxim (yvwpn).?” Yet the evidence in Greek points to a general aware- 
ness of some difference between the two categories, although, obviously, one 
must expect overlap. Aristotle points out that some—but not all—proverbs 
may be used as maxims when they involve a moral proposition. His example 
"Attic neighbor" typifies the way proverbs are generally cited: anonymously, 
with just a few words and in incomplete sentences, the assumption being that 
most people will catch the reference because it is a commonly known expres- 
sion. Surviving collections of proverbs (Diogenianus, Zenobius, edited in CPG) 
show the same features (brevity, anonymity) and are quite different from col- 
lections of maxims from the same period. One difference is, of course, that 
the proverb collections come with explanations. Now why is that? Because 
proverbs are far more cryptic and inscrutable than, say, the maxims of Pythago- 


lel, for example, to the TvwuoAoyla tetpaotıyog (a gnomic composition in four-line verses) 
attributed to Gregory of Nazianzus (PG 37, 927-928 Carmina Moralia 33). 

26 One might also mention the phrase anopdeynarınov Y, Bpaxótns xol yywpodoymov in 
pseudo-Demetrius, De elocutione 9 (IIepl &punveias). 

27 . N.Lazaridis, Wisdom in Loose Form: The Language of Egyptian and Greek Proverbs in Collec- 
tions of the Hellenistic and Roman Periods (Leiden: Brill, 2007), sees no reason to separate 
them; Robbins, “Fragments,” thinks yvoum means proverb, cf. n. 6 above. On the concept 
of proverb, see Morgan, Popular Morality, 23-31; J.F. Kindstrand, "The Greek Concept of 
Proverbs,” Eranos 76 (1978): 71-85; K. Rupprecht, entries "Paroimia" and “Paroimographoi” 
in RE 18 (1949), cols. 1707-1778; Russo, "Prose Genres,’ 52-55. 
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ras or Sextus or Menander or Euripides. After all, proverbs are normally cited 
in the most compressed fashion whereas both maxims and apophthegms or 
chreiai normally come in complete sentences, apophthegms and chreiai includ- 
ing even a modicum of narrative detail. Proverbs tend to be anonymous and are 
cited anonymously. 

The word anonvnpöveuua (apomnemoneuma) derives from the strengthen- 
ing prefix àno- (cf. note 4 above), the verb uvnpovevw (remember) and the 
common ending -pa signifying the result of a process (etc.): a thing to be espe- 
cially remembered. It may be rendered as memoir, mention, recollection, rem- 
iniscence; however I prefer to render it with the modern word anecdote as 
most appropriate for our purposes.?8 Remembrance or memory is the key con- 
cept; an apomnemoneuma is a record of some words or some incident worth 
remembering. Late in its history it was used by the authors of the progym- 
nasmata when defining the chreia as a concise apomnemoneuma. Athenaeus 
refers to the chreiai of the Hellenistic writer Machon as apomnemoneumata; 
Plutarch refers in similar fashion to his apophthegms of kings and comman- 
ders (172C). The apomnemoneuma may thus be seen as an overarching cat- 
egory that includes, on the one hand, chreiai and apophthegms and, on the 
other hand, historical anecdotes of greater length. The key thing is that the 
apomnemoneuma is presented as something remembered, something histor- 
ical, even if, in fact, one may question its historicity; it need not be witty or 
pointed, just memorable. The apomnemoneuma is longer than the apophthegm 
or chreia, even if the latter is defined as a short apomnemoneuma. Apom- 
nemoneumata is a relatively common word in titles, occurring most famously as 
the title of Xenophon's recollections of Socrates. Both Athenaeus and Plutarch 
cite various works by this title, as does Diogenes Laertius; by far the most impor- 
tant for the latter is Favorinus’ Anouvnpoveöuara. Unlike apophthegmata, it 
does not seem to occur, as far as I know, in the titles of anonymous collections 
of anecdotes in extant manuscripts. 

I have equated apophthegm and chreia several times already in the pre- 
ceding discussion. If any scholars are uncomfortable with this, I would ask 
them to look carefully at the apophthegms in the collections in Diogenes Laer- 
tius or Plutarch or in any of the medieval collections, such as Gnomologium 
Vaticanum, and contrast these with the chreiai found in the progymnasmata, 


28 See E. Schwartz, “Apomnemoneumata,’ RE 2 (1896), 170-171; E. Kópke, Ueber die Gat- 
tung der Anouvnuoveluara in der griechischen Litteratur, Programm der Ritter-Akademie 
zu Brandenburg (1957), 1-30. Kópke, p. 4, defines it as eine durch Erinnerung überlieferte, 
in Erzáhlungsform mitgetheilte Rede oder Aussage, and pp. 4—6 indicates several passages 
where it is used synonymously with chreia and apophthegm. 
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and then to try to distinguish apophthegm and chreia. It cannot be done, for 
the simple reason that they are not only cast in the same form but are very 
often exactly the same sayings. I deal with the semantics of chreia and the 
development of its sense as saying in a lengthy article recently published in 
Mnemosyne.?? Hence I will not go into many details, but refer the interested 
reader to that discussion. Unlike ànógðeypa, there is nothing in the core senses 
of chreia (use, need) that naturally connects it to anecdote or saying. The usage 
thus begs an explanation, and already the late antique grammarians came up 
with one that is generally repeated today: it somehow or other derives from 
use or usefulness. In my article I argue that during the fourth century the 
word chreia underwent a development in one of its semantic fields, that of 
familiar usage. Put briefly, the chreia and apophthegm became synonyms for 
the same kind of brief anecdotal saying, chreia being the term of preference 
among school-teachers, apophthegm outside the classroom. This explains why 
the term chreia drops out of use in titles and makes ever more rare appear- 
ances as "brief anecdote" in extant literature, going out of fashion by the end 
of the Hellenistic Age, while apophthegmata remained the term of choice to 
describe the same kind of sayings—from the Hellenistic Age to Plutarch, from 
Plutarch to Diogenes Laertius and, generally, from Late Antiquity to the Mid- 
dle Ages. In popular usage, apophthegma— with its narrow semantic sense of 
utterance—remained the natural choice for describing the anecdotal sayings 
that the schoolmasters placed under the category of chreia, although Greek 
handbooks of rhetoric retain the term chreia from imperial times down to and 
throughout the Middle Ages. 


7 Biography 


In some of the titles mentioned in "Collections of Apophthegms" above, apoph- 
thegmata occurs in connection with biographies. There is an obvious logical 
connection between the writing of Biot of famous people and the collecting of 
anecdotes and apophthegms of famous people, and we also have palpable evi- 
dence that the two went hand in hand. The biographical work most relevant 
here is, of course, Diogenes Laertius' Lives of the Philosophers in which we find 
apophthegms both woven into the narrative of the lives and sectioned off in 
separate appendices to the narratives. Plutarch, too, offers examples of both 


29 D.M. Searby, "The Fossilized Meaning of Chreia as Anecdote,” Mnemosyne 72 (2019): 197- 
228. 
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techniques, the most relevant for our purposes being the Lives of Lycurgus, 
Themistocles, and Cato the Elder which contain series of apophthegms. Both 
Laertius and Plutarch exploited Hellenistic sources, so it is not surprising that 
we find similar techniques in Hellenistic biographical fragments, such as the 
already mentioned Life of Socrates in Papyrus Hibeh 11 182, dated 280-250 BC, 
which even contains the word apophthegmata, possibly as a section heading.®° 
Perhaps the sayings of Simonides in Hibeh 117, dated to the same time period, 
derive from a similar combination of biographical narrative followed by say- 
ings. The same could be said for the sayings of Diogenes in P. Vindob. inv. 
G 29946, whether or not this may be a fragment of Metrocles' chreiai known 
from Diogenes Laertius, as Guido Bastianini has argued.?! 

In his instructive study on late antique commentaries, Jaap Mansfeld in- 
cludes a chapter on Diogenes Laertius in light of the following passage in 
Cicero's De inventione: 


Deinde, qua in sententia scriptor fuerit ex ceteris eius scriptis et ex factis, 
dictis, animo atque vita eius sumi oportebit, et eam ipsam scripturam, in 
qua inerit illud ambiguum de quo quaeretur totam omnibus ex partibus 
pertemptare, si quid aut ad id appositum sit, quod nos interpretemur, aut 
ei quod adversarius intellegat adversetur.?? 


In the next place, one ought to estimate what the writer meant from the 
rest of his writings and from his acts, words, character and life, and to exam- 
ine the whole document which contains the ambiguity in question ín all 
its parts, to see if any thing agrees with our interpretation or is opposed 
to the sense in which our opponent interprets it.33 


Mansfeld argues for the importance of biographical ingredients in the method 
of interpretation of Hellenistic and Greco-Roman exegetes. Applying this to 


30 Cf. note 17 above. 

31  G.Bastianini, “Edition of P. Vindob. G 29946,’ in Corpus dei papiri filosofici greci e latini, 
L1** (Florence: Olschki, 1992), 107, sees the early “collection” of anecdotes (the word chreia 
does not appear) in Pap. Vindob. 29946 as a possible testimony to the Chreiai of Metro- 
cles, which, he suggests, is the same work as that which Sotion attributes to Diogenes, 
being chreiai of Diogenes collected by Metrocles. 

32  Deinv.imry. 

33 Jaap Mansfeld, “Ciceronian Light on the Aids to Interpretation, and on Diogenes Laertius," 
chapter 6 in idem, Prolegomena: Questions to be Settled before the Study of an Author, or a 
Text (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 177-191. I retain his emphasis and Hubbell’s translation as modi- 
fied by Mansfeld (p. 178). 
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Diogenes Laertius, he remarks: "Scholars have as a rule been dissatisfied with 
what seems to us an odd medley of biographical data, apophthegms (occasion- 
ally insipid), bibliographies and information about the doctrines to be found in 
Diogenes’ sections devoted to individual philosophers." But he points out that 
the study of facta and dicta of a philosopher was seen as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to that of his writings. If biographical data were lacking, they could 
be "fabricated from what a person wrote." Collections of apophthegms circu- 
lated on a “massive scale,’ and these “gnomologia could serve as a source for 
the other genres, and conversely.”3* 

The collecting of the orally circulating anecdotes and apophthegms of 
famous people was related to growing biographical interests in character stud- 
ies as well as a reflection of an increasingly literate society, or at least of the 
literary habits of an educated elite with cosmopolitan tastes. On the analogy 
of fictitious dialogues, we can also assume that some apophthegms were first 
created in writing before passing into general circulation. This is demonstra- 
bly the case for apophthegms based on passages in the author to whom they 
are attributed. Thus we have originally oral sayings and recollections recorded 
in writing and also literary fabrications of sayings, both of which were feed- 
ing into a rapidly growing literary market. Like other forms of literature of the 
time, these written records, whether in the form of individual collections or as 
part of biographies or other extended prose narratives, became fitting objects 
for anthologizing. Itis in the Hellenistic period, then, that we should place the 
original sources for later extant collections, allowing, of course, for a good deal 
of intervention and rearrangement by the later collectors. 


8 Christian and Non-Christian Apophthegmata 


Pagan Greek apophthegms attributed to Greek celebrities, usually making a 
moral point, sometimes only a witty one, were ubiquitous in Greek and Roman 
society by the time the Christians got around to compiling their own collec- 
tions of the apophthegms of the desert fathers. Children were introduced to 
them in basic language instruction; more advanced students learned to manip- 


34  Wordsin quotation marks from Mansfeld, Prolegomena, 179-181 (including notes 322, 325). 
I would add that his later book, Prolegomena Mathematica: From Apollonius of Perga to 
Late Neoplatonism; With an Appendix on Pappus and the History of Platonism (Leiden: Brill, 
1998), outlines the same exegetical practices held (mutatis mutandis) within the field of 
mathematics and that can be demonstrably traced back at least to the times of Apollonius 
of Perga, 260-190 BC. 
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ulate them in rhetorical training; apophthegms turned up in moral essays and 
letters; collections of them circulated not only as tools of writing but also for 
their entertainment and formative value. Collections of apophthegms in late 
antiquity— which no doubt were based on earlier collections, in many cases 
going all the way back to Hellenistic times— survived into the Middle Ages 
as did collections of maxims. Such collections may be found transmitted in 
the same manuscripts containing handbooks on rhetoric or other school sub- 
jects or even side by side with philosophical or theological works or, simply, in 
the many miscellaneous manuscripts extant from the Byzantine Middle Ages. 
Eventually pagan apophthegms and maxims were incorporated into the Chris- 
tian compilations known as the sacro-profane florilegia. Noteworthy, however, 
is the fact that the pagan apophthegms are almost never found in the same 
manuscripts as the Apophthegmata Patrum, these latter being normally found 
in the company of such works as Scala paradisi (John Climacus) or Historia 
Lausiaca or Pratum spirituale (John Moschos). It seems these monastic collec- 
tions were generally, though not always, kept separate from the more secular 
collections of apophthegms. 

Yet the two traditions of apophthegms do share similarities of origin; first of 
all, the interest in the lives of founders and seminal figures which led naturally 
to the collection of sayings and anecdotes about them; secondly, the active use 
of such sayings in both secular and monastic schooling in order to teach lan- 
guage and rhetoric.?5 School usage, if nothing else, ensured their long-lasting 
conservation. Stylistically, however, the two traditions of apophthegms do dif- 
fer. The pagan apophthegms are always kept short and tend to a greater formal 
standardization, whereas the apophthegms of the Fathers are much more vari- 
able in length and style. Calling to mind our earlier distinctions, we might 
rather characterize them as apomnémoneumata. 


9 Apophthegms on the Move 


Since this book is called Wisdom on the Move, I will close with a few remarks 
on the cross-cultural movements of non-Christian Greek apophthegms. Even 


35 On the apophthegms of the fathers in schools, see Lillian I. Larsen, “Monastic Paideia: 
Textual Fluidity in the Classroom," in Snapshots of Evolving Traditions: Jewish and Chris- 
tian Manuscript Culture, Textual Fluidity, and New Philology, TU 175, ed. Liv Ingeborg Lied 
and Hugo Lundhaug (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2017), 146—177. See also chapter 4 ("Rhetoric of 
the Fear of God") in Yury Arzhanov, Syriac Sayings of Greek Philosophers: A Study in Syriac 
Gnomologia with Edition and Translation, CSCO 669 / Subs. 138 (Leuven: Peeters, 2019). 
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after the Middle Ages, during which they were extant not only in Greek but 
also in translations to Arabic, Syriac, Latin, old Slavonic and other languages, 
the pagan apophthegms kept attracting interest. Early modern writers took 
a great interest in the apophthegms of old and made new collections. In his 
Apophthegmes New and Old, which, as the title implies, includes anecdotes of 
the recent past as well as of antiquity, Francis Bacon offers reflections on their 
effects: 


They are useful not only for pleasure and decoration but also for practical 
matters and social relations. They are (as Cicero used to say) like verbal 
hatchets or pointed blades that cut and penetrate the knots of affairs and 
negotiations. Occasions keep returning. What was once useful can be put 
to advantage again, whether you cite it as your own words or on ancient 
authority.?6 


Bacon's words display a theoretical appreciation of how apophthegms— point- 
ed sayings—can be used to cut an opening in a conversation.?” A similar 
observation is found in Benjamin Disraeli's “Dissertation on Anecdotes,” where 
he points out that “facts are anecdotes, but anecdotes are not always facts,” 
though they *may produce in an ingenious observer, those leading thoughts 
that throw the mind into an agreeable train of thought" (pp. 29-30). Ancient 
Greek apophthegms keep turning up in unexpected places, such as William 
H. Gass' use of an Anaxagoras saying at the start of his post-modern novel The 
Tunnel (1995) or, more recently, Eugene Vodolazkin's citation of a number of 


36 This translation is found in the Preface to the Apophthegms, The Works of Francis Bacon, 
ed. James Spedding et al., vol. 13, p. 313 (Boston, 1890). The original Latin in Bacon's De 
dignate et augmentis scientiarum, Liber 11 Caput 12 (Spedding, vol. 1, p. 517) is: Neque 
apophthegmata ipsa ad delectationem et ornatum tantum prosunt, sed ad res gerendas 
etiam et usus civiles. Sunt enim (ut aiebat ille) veluti secures aut mucrones verborum; qui 
rerum et negotiorum nodos acumine quodam secant et penetrant; occasiones autem rede- 
unt in orbem, et quod olim erat commodum rursus adhiberi et prodesse potest, sive quis ea 
tanquam sua proferat, sive tanquam vetera. Cf. Bacon's similar English formulation at the 
beginning of Apophthegmes New and Old (ed. Spedding, vol.13, p. 327): "Certainly, they (sc. 
apophthegms) are of excellent use. They are mucrones verborum, pointed speeches. Cicero 
prettily calls them, salinas, salt pits; that you may extract out of, and sprinkle it, where you 
will. They serve to be interlaced in continued speech. They serve to be recited upon occa- 
sion of themselves. They serve if you take out the kernel of them, and make them your 
own." 

37 See Sean R. Silver, “‘Pale Fire’ and Johnson's Cat: The Anecdote in Polite Conversation,” 
Criticism 53 (2011): 252—254, for a recent discussion of Bacon’s and other early modern 
authors’ views and use of apophthegms and anecdotes. 
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apophthegms, as they might have survived in medieval Russian translations, 
in his prize-winning novel Laurus (2013). Our Greek apophthegms stem from 
the Hellenistic Age but have wandered many a weary way since then, pass- 
ing through various literary and educational uses, crossing cultural and reli- 
gious boundaries and entering multiple new language settings. Perhaps even 
our digital world of miscellaneous tweets is ready for a new wave of recep- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Between East and West: Cassian the Roman in 
Greek and Latin 


Britt Dahlman 


1 Introduction 


One of the most influential persons to transmit the Eastern spiritual tradition 
to the Latin West was Cassian the Roman (or John Cassian, as he is called in 
the West). Two of his works, the Institutiones and the Collationes, are preserved 
in both Latin and Greek. Yet almost all scholars have taken it for granted that 
Cassian wrote exclusively in Latin, and that the Latin version fully preserves 
his thought. Panayiotis Tzamalikos, however, author of two books on Cassian, 
including a new edition with English translation of the Greek text preserved in 
MS Meteora 573,! claims that the Latin versions of the Institutiones and the Col- 
lationes are highly interpolated, later translations of Greek works composed 
by a sixth-century monk, Cassian the Sabaite, who is mentioned by Cyril of 
Scythopolis in his Life of Sabas 56. Moreover, Tzamalikos asserts that the fifth- 
century Latin author called John Cassian likely never wrote anything. Accord- 
ing to Tzamalikos, the Greek writings by Cassian the Sabaite were translated 
into Latin and falsely attributed to John Cassian, while the Sabaite was forgot- 
ten. The Latin Cassian is thus the product of a medieval forgery merging the 
two Cassian into one.? 


1 Panayiotis Tzamalikos, A Newly Discovered Greek Father: Cassian the Sabaite Eclipsed by John 
Cassian of Marseilles, SVigChr 111 (Leiden: Brill, 2012); idem, The Real Cassian Revisited: Monas- 
tic Life, Greek Paideia, and Origenism in the Sixth Century, SVigChr 112 (Leiden: Brill, 2012). 
For earlier editions of the Greek Cassian, see Britt Dahlman, “Textual Fluidity and Autho- 
rial Revision: The Case of Cassian and Palladius,’ in Monastic Education in Late Antiquity: 
The Transformation of Classical Paideia, ed. Lillian I. Larsen and Samuel Rubenson (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018), 288, n. 31. Unfortunately, Tzamalikos' edition is 
highly insufficient, but since it is easily accessible it is quoted in this study. 

2 Tzamalikos, Real Cassian, 210—212. Tzamalikos' views have received little approval. Critical 
review articles have been published by Roberto Alciati, “Il Cassiano greco di Panayiotis Tza- 
malikos," Rivista di storia del Cristianesimo u (2014): 451-477; Augustine Casiday, “Translation, 
Controversies, and Adaptations at St Sabas Monastery during the Sixth Century,’ Journal of 
Medieval Monastic Studies 2 (2013): 1-18, idem, review of A Newly Discovered Greek Father: 
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I have elsewhere questioned Tzamalikos' assertion that this monk, Cassian 
the Sabaite living in the sixth century, was the author of both the Greek and 
Latin versions of the Cassianic texts, by pointing out that several excerpts of 
Cassian's discourses were already included in the oldest Greek and Latin collec- 
tions of the Apophthegmata Patrum. A close study of the Greek sayings shows 
that those excerpted from the Institutiones were translated from the Latin ver- 
sion, whereas those taken from the Collationes were taken directly from the 
Greek.* This documents that several versions of Cassian’s text, in both Greek 
and Latin, circulated at the end of the fifth century? 

Thus, concerning the question of language one cannot easily dismiss Tzama- 
likos' thesis. But based on philological observations, I have argued that the Col- 
lationes were originally written in Latin, but that the Greek version represents 
an earlier stage of the text than does the preserved Latin text. The Greek version 
takes the form of a letter, titled [pos Asövrıov nyoduevov repi tay xata TYV Xy 
Aylav natépwy (To the Hegumen Leontius, on the Holy Fathers in Scetis), and corre- 
sponds to the Latin Collationes 1-11 and VII-VIII. Concerning the Institutiones, 
however, I posited that Cassian originally wrote them in Greek, and as two sepa- 
rate works, namely letters addressed to Bishop Castor. I suggested that the Latin 
version is a translation that has been revised and expanded, largely by Cassian 
himself, but perhaps also by others. The first of these two letters, titled IIpoc 
Kaoropa éníaxomov nepi diatumacens xal xavóvov TOV xata THY AvatoAny xai Alyuntov 
xowvoßiav (To Bishop Castor, on the Rules and Regulations of the Coenobia in the 


Cassian the Sabaite Eclipsed by John Cassian of Marseilles and The Real Cassian Revealed: 
Monastic Life, Greek Paideia; and Origenism in the Sixth Century, by Panayiotis Tzamalikos, 
Journal of Medieval Monastic Studies 3 (2014): 19-125; Columba Stewart, "Another Cassian?" 
JEH 66 (2015): 372—376. An exception is the positive review by Ioan I. Ica, Jr., “‘Cassian Savaitul’ 
'adeváratul Cassian' grec al Filocaliei’ din umbra latinului 'Ioan Cassian' Implicatiile revo- 
lutionare pentru patrologie ale unei recente editii si interpretări,” Revista Teologica 3 (2013): 
164-178. 

3 Dahlman, “Textual Fluidity,” 288-295. Additional arguments are supplied by Alciati, “Il Cas- 
siano greco"; Casiday, "Translation, Controversies"; and Stewart, "Another Cassian?" 

4 An exception is AP/GSerapion 4 (AP/GS VIILı2), which is derived from Collatio xvi11.11, a text 
which is not preserved in the Greek Cassian. However, the text of the apophthegm is so dif- 
ferent from the Latin Cassian that one may speculate that there once was a Greek version of 
this Collatio (or at least part of it) that did not survive. Wilhelm Bousset compared Cassian's 
Latin text with the apophthegm and concluded that Cassian's text is secondary ( Apophtheg- 
mata: Studien zur Geschichte des ältesten Mönchtums (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1923), 72-73). 
For the abbreviations of the collections of Apophthegmata Patrum, AP|G and AP/Gs, see the 
Bibliography. 

5 Dahlman, “Textual Fluidity,” 289-292. 

6 Dahlman, “Textual Fluidity,’ 290-292, 294. 
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East and Egypt), corresponds to the Latin Institutiones I-Iv, whereas the second 
epistle, [epi töv 5' Aoyıouav (On the Eight Thoughts), corresponds to the Latin 
Institutiones V-XII. 

The author of the Latin text was clearly bilingual, with excellent knowlege of 
Greek. Maxime Yévadian proposed that Cassian was of Oriental origin (more 
precisely, Armenian), with Greek as his cultural language. She demonstrated 
that in the Latin Cassian, Greek theology and concepts prevail, which indicates 
that the author was trained in a Greek-speaking milieu." It would therefore not 
be strange to think that Cassian wrote in both Greek and Latin, and that he 
could have translated and revised his own works. 

In the following, I will discuss two excerpts from Cassian's writings, one 
from the Institutiones and the other from the Collationes, that are preserved 
in both Latin and Greek. Analysis of the first passage (Inst. 1v.39) will focus 
on philological aspects related to style and rhetoric, yielding new evidence 
in support of the hypothesis that Cassian originally composed the Institu- 
tiones in Greek. In the second passage (Coll. 1113), the comparison of Greek 
and Latin versions will concentrate on the theological implications. These 
two detailed case studies will help us better understand the flexibility of Cas- 
sian's writings in both Greek and Latin, and highlight how attentively Cassian 
attuned his text to his recipients, sometimes by deliberately reorienting his the- 


ology. 


2 An Evagrian Florilegium and the Institutio 1v.39 in Latin and Greek 


It is well known that Cassian depended on the great eastern theologian Eva- 
grius of Pontus and used some of his material? A text which has hitherto 
received little scholarly attention is a florilegium in Ms Paris gr. 2748 (fols. 153'— 
183"), which includes a chapter of excerpts from Evagrius titled Ex «àv Edaypiov 
(From the Writings of Evagrius).? 


7 MaximeYévadian, “Le grec de Jean Cassien,’ in Le livre scellé, ed. Laurence Mellerin (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2017), 179-203. See also Columba Stewart, “From Aöyos to verbum: John Cassian’s use 
of Greek in the Development of a Latin Monastic Vocabulary,” in The Joy of Learning and the 
Love of God: Studies in Honor of Jean Leclercq, ed. Ellen Rozanne Elder, css 160 (Kalamazoo, 
MI: Cistercian Publications, 1995), 5-31. 

8 See Salvatore Marsili, Giovanni Cassiano ed Evagrio Pontico: Dottrina sulla carità e contem- 
plazione, StAns 5 (Rome: Editrice Anselmiana, 1936). 

9 The whole florilegium consists of two series of excerpts from various authors, the second one 
consisting of seven chapters, each attributed to a specific author. The chapter attributed to 
Evagrius is the second one in this second series. 
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The sixty-nine excerpts attributed to Evagrius (fols. 1627-165") were edited 
by J. Muyldermans.!° He was able to identify fifty-one of the passages, of which 
forty-five originate from works by Evagrius (in some cases transmitted under 
the name of Nilus) and six from the Sentences of Sextus. C. Guillaumont identi- 
fied seven further passages as originating from works by Evagrius.!! The remain- 
ing eleven excerpts remain unidentified, except for the one which will be dis- 
cussed here. It should not surprise to find passages from the Sentences of Sextus 
amongst Evagrian material, since portions of the Sentences were included in 
collections of aphorisms attributed to Evagrius, and it is likely that Evagrius 
revised and edited a collection of the Sentences of Sextus.!? 

One of the previously unidentified passages in the Evagrian florilegium 
(11.68) discusses humility and offers a description with ten characteristic fea- 
tures. Adalbert de Vogüé recognized it as an excerpt from Cassian, Inst. Iv.39.13 
The text is also transmitted in the Greek version of the Institutiones. Table 5.1 
presents the three parallel texts,!* but for reasons of space, and since they are 
less important for the analysis, the second, third, seventh, and eighth features 
of humility are omitted. Table 5.2 presents the full English translation of the 
passages in the florilegium and the Greek Cassian. 

As can be seen, both the Latin and Greek versions of Cassian are longer 
and more elaborate than the florilegium. In Cassian, for example, the signs of 
humility are numbered; they are written in bold in Table 5.1. Only one sentence 
of the florilegium is absent from both the Greek and Latin versions of Cassian: 
TO UN uexpetv Eautöv (not measuring oneself), written in bold in Table 5.1. 


10 Joseph Muyldermans, À travers la tradition manuscrite d'Évagre le Pontique. Essai sur les 
manuscrits grecs conservés à la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris, Bibliothéque du Muséon 3 
(Louvain: Bureaux du Muséon, 1932), 85-94. 

11 Antoine Guillaumont and Claire Guillaumont, Introduction to Évagre le Pontique, Traité 
pratique, ou, Le Moine, vol. 1, SChr 170 (Paris: Cerf, 1971), 283-286. 

12 Ed. Henry Chadwick, The Sentences of Sextus: A Contribution to the History of Early Chris- 
tian Ethics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1959), 162; Augustine Casiday, Eva- 
grius Ponticus (London: Routledge, 2006), 173. Cf. Daniele Pevarello, The Sentences of Sex- 
tus and the Origins of Christian Asceticism, STAC 78 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 26- 
29. 

13 Adalbert de Vogüé, "Un morceau célèbre de Cassien parmi des extraits d'Évagre," Studia 
Monastica 27 (1985): 7-12. 

14 The texts are taken from Muyldermans, A travers la tradition manuscrite, 93-94; Tzama- 
likos, Newly Discovered Greek Father, 56-61; John Cassian, Institutiones, ed. and transl. 
Jean-Claude Guy, Jean Cassien, Institutions cénobitiques, SChr 109 (Paris: Cerf, 1965), 178— 
180. 
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Florileg. Evagr. 11.68 


Cass. graec. 


Cass. lat. Inst. 1v.39 


"Api THs owmplas póßoç Oso0 


o0Tog TÍXTEL xatappdvnow ndvrwv 
TÜV TOO KöTUOU TEPTVÄV" abty dé 
yewd Thy Tanelvwaw. 


Lypeta de tamewwoews, 


véxpoctc lölou GeAjuatos, 


[..] 


; ; CEN i 
xal SovAEVeErv Tolgs adtod mposta- 
YKATV ÄvETAUTKÖVTIG" 


TO y) TOA ÄV DBpicat TVÅ TOV 
ÄNAVTWV, dc xal UAMov TÄTAV 
ÖPptw drouevew napd TÄVTOG" TÒ uy 
petpetv šoturóv- 


TO UN &rtyetpety xatvoTépw 
TIPSY OTL TAP TOV KAVÖVA THY 
TATEPWV 


[..] 


TO YAwoons xpateiv, xal yhte Ev 
Aöyoıs nponetedscdan, UNTE TH PWvÅ 
TPAXOVELV" 


Ipåtos Pab òc TAS àperñç xod px?) 
THS NUETEpas JWTYPLAS xai dopd- 
Agta 6 póßoç &c xlv tod Kupíov: 


dtd TOUTOV yàp xai TAY dap uå- 
TWV dmoxdbapatc Kal TAY ÄPETÖV 
qUAouxr) xai 680g ert THY TeAElwow 
yivetou. "Oca yap ó tod Oco0 pößos 
cioé Oy elc tpuyyy, xatappovety 
melde TÄVTWV THY TOD KÖTMOV TPA- 
Yuatov xoi ANONY Tov KAT adipxat 
guvyeväv yevvå xal adtod dAov Tod 
xócyov. Ex dé tobtwv tametvwats TO 
KEPaAaLo Kal TTÄNPWHA TAVTWV THY 
Xo àv KATOPIOÖTAL xatappovncel 
yap xoi oxeprjoet navrwv THY (TOÔ 
xóa) TPAYMÄTWV Ý TATELVWIIG 
npooylverau. 


‘H tametvwots dE tovtotcs Tolgs yvwpi- 
opac doxıudlera xal deinvurau. 


Ilp&rov ei venpwdevra ctc Exel ÈV 
abt cà tàu CeAnuatar [...] 


TÉTAPTOV, el £v TÄCIV AVENALCXUVTWG 
Sovdsvet tots TOÖ natpòç npootd- 
Yuacty: 


TEUTMTOV, el uy) uóvov abTOS Od 
toÀuQ UPPTA TIVA, dX xat TAS 
oro Mwy emoryouevas ox Üppetc 
META KAAS npooðéyetar 


Exrtov, el UNdEV ETIYELONON xotvóce- 
pov npáou, ÖTEP oby ó xotvóc xavàv 
emitpemel, oddE TOV TATEPWY TÅ 
Trapadetyprata: [...] 


Evarrov, el yAwooys KPATET KAL un 
ÉOTIV TPONETNG EV Aóyot Kal TPAXUG 
Ev Mwy} 


Principium nostrae salutis eius- 
demque custodia timor Domini 
est. 


Per hunc enim et initium con- 
versionis, et vitiorum purgatio 

et virtutum custodia his qui 
imbuuntur ad viam perfectionis 
acquiritur. Qui cum penetraverit 
hominis mentem, contemptum 
rerum omnium parit, oblivionem 
parentum mundique ipsius gignit 
horrorem: contemptu autem ac 
privatione omnium facultatum 
humilitas acquiritur. 


Humilitas vero his indiciis com- 
probatur: 


primo si mortificatas in sese 
omnes habeat voluntates, 


[5] 


quarto si in omnibus servet 
oboedientiae mansuetudinem 
patientiaeque constantiam, 


quinto si non solum iniuriam 
inferat nulli, sed ne ab alio qui- 
dem sibimet inrogatam doleat 
atque tristetur, 


sexto si nihil agat, nihil prae- 
sumat, quod non vel communis 
regula vel maiorum cohortantur 
exempla, [...] 


nono si linguam cohibeat vel non 
sit clamosus in voce, 
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Florileg. Evagr. 11.68 


Cass. graec. 


Cass. lat. Inst. 1v.39 


TO pý poyelpoc yEAav. 


Tovtots xai tots TOLOUTOLG ý TANTELVW- 
cic natophounevn poç TO THIS Belag 
Aryderıns Üpos Avayeı, THs xét 
gqóBov KoAdcews Exobang, dc 
m600v tod vu ptou Stamupwtatov. 


Sexcetov, el ur) ¿otw ebXepNg xoi 
Tpóxetpoc Ev yEAWTI. 


Toútoiç yàp xai voi Solos Tobroıg 
anpeloıg ñ) Tanelvworg ywpilerta, 
Yrıs, Stav Ev AANdela UTOPI, 
TaXews (poç TÒ ÖPos THs dyarıng 
avayeı, &v f] góBoç odx Eatıv KoAd- 
gews xoi dt Wç cà NAVTA OÙXÉTI HETA 
Avdyuns nal xómou PVAÄTTETAL, 
AMA 600 Stardom xai ertidunia 
Tod Karol. 


decimo si non sit facilis ac 
promptus in risu. 


Talibus namque indiciis et his 
similibus humilitas vera dinosc- 
itur. Quae cum fuerit in veritate 
possessa, confestim te ad chari- 
tatem, quae timorem non habet, 
gradu excelsiore perducet, per 
quam universa, quae prius non 
sine poena formidinis observabas, 
absque ullo labore velut natu- 
raliter incipies custodire non iam 
contemplatione supplicii vel tim- 


oris ullius, sed amore ipsius boni 
et delectatione virtutum. 


A. de Vogüé recognised that the passage in the florilegium bears greater resem- 
blance to the Greek than to the Latin version of Cassian. The most conspicuous 
example is the words pyte ev Aóyotc nponetedeoda: (neither being premature 
with words) in the ninth sign of humility in the florilegium, which corresponds 
to py ¿otw nponerng Ev Adyots (is not presumptuous in his words) in the Greek 
version of Cassian. The phrase is missing from the Latin. Other examples 
where the florilegium concurs with the Greek against the Latin are found in 
the fourth sign and in the epilogue. The words 8ovAsüsty voi adtod mpoctá- 
ypac dverracybvtws (unashamedly obeying his commands) in the fourth sign 
of humility in the florilegium correspond to dveratcybvtws SovAvet tots tod 
TATPOS npootaypacw (he carries out the commands of the father without feel- 
ing ashamed) in the Greek Cassian. The Latin Cassian differs and reads servet 
obedientiam, mansuetudinem, et patientiae constantiam (he maintains obedi- 
ence, gentleness and constant patience). In the epilogue, the words meaning 
“the height of divine love" and “a most ardent desire” in the florilegium are 
found with only minor variation in the Greek Cassian, but are missing from the 
Latin. All these examples are written in bold in Table 5.1.16 The word vuupiov 
(bridegroom) will be discussed below. 


15 de Vogiié, “Morceau célèbre de Cassien,’ 9, n. 10. 
16 de Vogüé, “Morceau célèbre de Cassien, 10, n. 17. 
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There is clearly a relation between the two Greek texts. De Vogüé pointed out 
that the florilegium cannot depend upon the Latin Cassian, because it would be 
rather unlikely that both the Greek Cassian and the compiler of the florilegium 
independently added the same words. Since de Vogüé assumed that Cassian 
wrote in Latin, and that thus the Greek version must be a translation from the 
Latin, he concluded that Cassian could not have used this Evagrian text as a 
source. He therefore considered the text of the florilegium as an excerpt from 
the Greek Cassian that had been revised, and at some point included in this 
florilegium.!” 

A closer study of the florilegium reveals similarities to a collection of pro- 
gymnasmata. Such collections were an important part of the ancient school 
curriculum. A pupil’s first stage of training in grammar and rhetoric consisted 
of “elementary exercises” (progymnasmata) such as genre exercises on fable, 
narration, chreia, and maxim.!® According to Theon, author of a handbook 
on rhetorical exercises, a chreia is defined as “a concise statement or action 
which is attributed with aptness to some specified character or to something 
analogous to a character. Closely related to the chreia are maxim and reminis- 
cence. For every concise maxim, if it is attributed to a character, produces a 
chreia."? Thus Theon regards the maxim as a form of the chreia, namely one 
lacking the attribution to a character. Students of rhetoric were taught to elab- 
orate the chreia by using a set of elements. Hermogenes describes this exercise, 
called ergasia (elaboration), as including the following eight features: 1) praise 
(eyxwpıov); 2) paraphrase (mapdppacts); 3) cause (aitia); 4) expansion through 
contrast (xoà tò Evdvrıov); 5) expansion through analogy (Ex napaßorns); 6) 
expansion through example (¿x napadetynartog); 7) expansion through author- 
ity (£x xpicews); 8) exhortation (mapdxAnatc).2° Aphthonius lists the same ele- 
ments, except that he refers to the seventh as “testimony of the elders” (uaprv- 
pia maAatdv) and to the eighth as “short epilogue” (&n(Aoyoc Bpoyróc).?! Maxims 
too could be elaborated following the same ergasia pattern.?? 


17 de Vogüé, “Morceau célèbre de Cassien,’ n. 

18 Ronald F. Hock and Edward N. O'Neil, ed. and transl., The Chreia in Ancient Rhetoric, vol. 1, 
The Progymnasmata (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986), 20-22. For more on ancient educa- 
tion, see Raffaella Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education in Hellenistic and 
Roman Egypt (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001); Teresa Morgan, Literate Edu- 
cation in the Hellenistic and Roman Worlds (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998); 
Lillian I. Larsen, “On Learning a New Alphabet’: The Sayings of the Desert Fathers and the 
Monostichs of Menander StPatr 55 (2013): 59-77. 

19 Theon, Progymnasmata 96, transl. Hock and O'Neil, Chreia, vol. 1, pp. 82-83. 

20 Hermogenes, Progymnasmata 7-8, transl. Hock and O'Neil, Chreia, vol. 1, pp. 176-177. 

21 Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 4, transl. Hock and O'Neil, Chreia, vol. 1, pp. 224-245. 

22 Hermogenes, Progymnasmata 910; Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 8. 
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In recent research, scholars have pointed out that monastic authors were 
influenced by this type of rhetorical training.?? In particular, the Apophtheg- 
mata Patrum (AP) have been studied in light of the genre of sayings, and they 
have been described as collections of chreiai.2* 

Analysing the florilegium more closely, it could be described as a collection 
of maxims (yvayaı). The structure of our passage, no. 11.68, could be described 
as containing the following elements from the ergasia: a maxim, a cause (3), 
a set of maxims describing the signs of humility, and finally an epilogue (8). 
Those elements, including the maxims, are further expanded in the Greek and 
Latin Cassian. The first maxim is paraphrased, the cause and the epilogue are 
elaborated and expanded.?? The set of maxims describing the signs of humility 
is paraphrased, and the grammar is changed in that the maxims are turned into 
conditional clauses. Table 5.2 presents the translations by Casiday and Tzama- 
likos, both slightly modified.?6 


23 The significance of monastic education and its alignment with ancient rhetorical meth- 
ods has been demonstrated by Lillian Larsen in several works: "The Apophthegmata 
Patrum and the Classical Rhetorical Tradition,’ StPatr 39 (2006): 409-415; “The Apoph- 
thegmata Patrum: Rustic Rumination or Rhetorical Recitation, MCPL 23 (2008): 21-30; 
"Early Monasticism and the Rhetorical Tradition: Sayings and Stories as School Texts," in 
Education and Religion in Late Antique Christianity: Reflections, Social Contexts and Gen- 
res, ed. Peter Gemeinhardt, Lieve Van Hoof, and Peter Van Nuffelen (Farnham: Ashgate, 
2016), 13-33. The subject was extensively treated in the research programme called “Early 
Monasticism and Classical Paideia” (MOPAI), directed by Samuel Rubenson at Lund Uni- 
versity from 2009 to 2015. Important contributions from a conference arranged by the 
programme are published in Lillian I. Larsen and Samuel Rubenson, eds., Monastic Edu- 
cation in Late Antiquity. 

24 Kathleen McVey, "The Chreia in the Desert: Rhetoric and the Bible in the Apophtheg- 
mata Patrum, in The Early Church in its Context: Essays in Honor of Everett Ferguson, 
ed. Abraham J. Malherbe, Frederick W. Norris, and James W. Thompson (Leiden: Brill, 
1998), 245-255; Lillian I. Larsen, "Pedagogical Parallels: Re-reading the Apophthegmata 
Patrum" (PhD diss., Columbia University, 2006); Per Rönnegärd, Threads and Images: 
The Use of Scripture in Apophthegmata Patrum (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2010). 
See also the studies by Larsen mentioned in note 22, and her article "Orkenfedrenes 
Apophthegmata og den klassiske retoriske tradisjon,’ MCPL 16 (2001): 26-35. For a gen- 
eral overview of the formation of the Apophthegmata Patrum, see Samuel Rubenson, “The 
Formation and Re-Formations of the Sayings of the Desert Fathers,” StPatr 55 (2013): 3- 
22. 

25 The exercises “paraphrase” and “elaboration” are described by Theon, Progymnasmata, 
pp. 107-11 in Patillon's edition. 

26 Casiday, Evagrius Ponticus, 179; Tzamalikos, Newly Discovered Greek Father, 56-61. 
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Flor. Evagr. 11.68 


Cass. graec. 


Maxim (yvopx) 


The beginning of salvation is the fear of God. 


Cause (aitia) 


[The fear] begets disdain for all the delights of the 
world, which in turn produces humility. 


Maxims (yvayaı) 


The signs of humility are: 


the death of one's own will; 


heartfelt confession of both actions and words, as 
well as thoughts; 


not trusting in one's conscience, but laying every- 
thing before one's father in the spirit and depending 
upon his words 


and unashamedly obeying his commands; 


not daring to do anything at all spitefully, but rather 
enduring all spite from everyone; not measuring 
oneself; 


not setting one’s hand to any new thing contrary to 
the rule of the fathers; 


Paraphrase of the maxim 


The first step towards virtue, and beginning of our 
salvation, and the safeguard of it, is the fear of the 
Lord. 


Elaboration of the cause 


For it is through this that purification from vices and 
preservation of virtues and the way of perfection 
can be accomplished. 

For when fear of the Lord has gained an entrance 
into the soul, it persuades it to contempt all things 
of this world, and begets a forgetfulness of kinsfolk, 
indeed of all the world itself. Consequently, humility 
is gained and completeness of all virtues is attained. 
For humility is acquired by means of contempt and 
deprivation of all the worldly things. 


Paraphrase of the maxims 


Moreover, humility is tried out and attested by these 
signs: 


First, if a man has all his personal desires mortified. 


Second, if he conceals none of his actions, nor his 
thoughts, from his father. 


Third, if he puts no trust in his own judgment, but 
considers everything through the discretion of his 
own father, always thirsting for and listening dearly 
to his admonition. 


Fourth, if he carries out the commands of the 
father in all cases, without feeling ashamed of this. 


Fifth, if he not only hurts nobody else, but also 
receives any harm inflicted upon him by others joy- 
fully. 


Sixth, if he ventures no innovation, which is not 
allowed by the Common Rule or by the example of 
the fathers. 
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Flor. Evagr. 11.68 


Cass. graec. 


being satisfied with thriftiness, even confessing one- 
self unworthy of it; 


making oneself last of all, in word and deed with full 
conviction; 


prevailing over the tongue, neither being prema- 
ture with words nor using harsh tones; 


not laughing readily. 


Epilogue (étAoyos) 


Accomplished in these and similar things, humility 
leads to the height of divine love, no longer having 
fear of correction but instead a most ardent desire 
for the bridegroom. 


Seventh, if he is contented with the fewest goods 
possible, and is thankful for whatever is given to 
him, considering himself as unworthy of even those 
things. 


Eighth, if he considers himself from the bottom of 
his heart as inferior to all others, and as being supe- 
rior to none. 


Ninth, if he governs his tongue, and is not pre- 
sumptuous in his words and harsh in the tone of 
his voice. 


Tenth, if he is not prone to laughing or too ready to 
do so. 


Elaboration of the epilogue 


For by such signs and the like humility is recognised. 
And when this has been truly attained, then at once 
it leads on to the heights of love, in which there 

is no fear of hell, and through which everything is 
no longer observed with effort and because this is 
imposed by necessity, but because of earnest ardour 
and desire for goodness. 


As mentioned above, de Vogiié claimed that the text of the florilegium is an 


excerpt from the Greek Cassian that has been revised, condensed, and at some 


point included in this florilegium.?” But why would a compilor of excerpts from 


Evagrius incorporate a heavily revised text by Cassian? Or, even more unlikely, 


why would he himself rework it before including it? As demonstrated above, 


the passage in the florilegium seems to have been expanded in the manner 


of ergasia. As for Cassian’s text, it is a further development of ergasia, and 


it also changes grammar and style. For example, the numbers in a list are 


more likely to have been added than omitted. Assuming that the passage in 


the florilegium was originally written by Evagrius, it is highly probable that 


27 de Vogüé, “Morceau célèbre de Cassien,” n. 
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Cassian used and expanded it to suit his context. The correlation of the two 
Greek texts over against the Latin Cassian— particularly the shared expres- 
sions in the ninth sign and in the epilogue, which are entirely absent from 
the Latin—indicates that the florilegium is not dependent on the Latin. Since 
it is highly unlikely that both the florilegium and the Greek Cassian indepen- 
dently expanded the text with the very same phrases, the Latin appears to be 
secondary. 


3 Institutio 1v.39 and the Monastic Rules 


The excerpt under consideration, Cassian's Institutio IV.39, was an influential 
text. The Latin version influenced the monastic rules in the sixth century, when 
it was revised and included in the chapter on humility in the Regula magistri 
(ch. 10), and soon thereafter in the Regula Benedicti (ch. 7). A textual compar- 
ison shows that these monastic rules draw upon the Latin Cassian, and that 
the Regula magistri follows the Latin more closely than does the Regula Bene- 
dieti.28 

Susanna Elm has suggested that Evagrius wrote his Sententiae ad virginem 
as a primitive monastic rule for the community in Jerusalem, headed by Mela- 
nia.?? Her argument is based upon three criteria of what constitutes a rule, as 
articulated by de Vogüé: legislative nature, i.e., there must be a normative value; 
content, i.e., there must be regulations for the community’s relations both 
within and outside the group; and finally, authority, i.e., it must be accepted 
also by other communities and in later times.30 

The maxims constituting the ten signs of humility in the florilegium aim 
at spiritual guidance, and thus prescribe monastic conduct. As do the Senten- 
tiae ad virginem, they emphasise obedience to the monastic leader. In fact, 
the text references “the rule of the fathers" (tov xavova àv Tatépwv, no. 6). In 
the Greek Cassian, this is rendered as “the common rule" (ó xotvóc xavwv), in 
Latin as communis regula. The fact that Cassian's text was integrated into the 
early monastic rules shows that its value for the governance of the communi- 


28 Owen Chadwick, John Cassian, 2nd ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968), 
153. 

29 Susanna Elm, "The Sententiae ad Virginem by Evagrius Ponticus and the Problem of Early 
Monastic Rules,’ Augustinianum 30 (1990): 393-404; eadem, “Evagrius Ponticus’ Sententiae 
ad Virginem,” DOP 45 (1991): 97-120. 

30 Adalbert de Vogüé, Les règles monastiques anciennes (400-700), Typologie des sources du 
moyen áge occidental, fasc. 46 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1985), 19-22, 37-40, 49-52. 
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ties was recognized. Thus one might describe the passage in the florilegium, if 
not as a complete rule, as a portion of a monastic rule in a preliminary stage. 

Elm also directs attention to a specific concept used by Evagrius in his Sen- 
tentiae ad virginem: the image of Christ as bridegroom. This nuptial metaphor, 
drawing upon the Song of Songs, became a common way to describe the church 
as the bride of Christ, as well as the union of the soul with Christ, the bride- 
groom. The idea of a future union with the bridegroom was applied to both 
male and female ascetics. However, in the fourth century this notion was more 
frequently applied of the female ascetic.?! Evagrius addresses his Sententiae ad 
virginem to a virgin, probably Melania, and he here uses the image of Christ as 
bridegroom five times (11, 43, 52, twice in 55), whereas the metaphor is rare in 
his other works.?? 

In the epilogue of the florilegium, humility is said to lead to desire for the 
bridegroom (tod vuuplov). This may suggest that the recipient of this text was 
a woman or a group of women, but there is nothing more to corroborate this 
theory. In Cassian the idea is revised, for now the object of desire is no longer 
the bridegroom but goodness, in Greek 7600 Standpw xoi Erıdunia Tod narod 
(earnest ardour and desire for goodness), and in Latin amore ipsius boni et 
delectatione virtutum (love of goodness itself and desire in virtue). As Cassian 
addressed a male community, it is plausible that he adapted the text to suit his 
audience. 


4 Collatio 1113 in Latin and Greek 


In order further to consider the implications of these textual analyses, I will 
now turn to my second example, a passage from the Collationes. As noted 
above, I have argued elsewhere that the Collationes were originally written in 
Latin, but that the Greek version of I-11 and VII-VIII represents an earlier stage 
of thetext than the extant Latin version. This earlier research included analysis 
of an apophthegm found in Collatio 11, which had previously been discussed by 
Hans-Oskar Weber.?? I will return here to this example, since it has important 
theological implications. 


31 Elm, “Evagrius Ponticus," 13. 

32 “Themes in Evagrius: Christ the Bridegroom,’ webpage by Luke Dysinger, http://www 
Jdysinger.com/Evagrius/60o themes/ooa start.htm. In most of the other instances where 
Evagrius uses this image, he explicitly comments upon or refers to the Song of Songs. 

33 Dahlman, “Textual Fluidity,” 292; Hans-Oskar Weber, Die Stellung des Johannes Cassianus 
zur ausserpachomianischen Mónchstradition (Münster: Aschendorff, 1960), 32-35. 
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The text of Collatio 11131—2, 4-10 is found in collections of the Apoph- 
thegmata Patrum.?^ Weber compared the Latin text of Coll. 1113.4-10 with 
an apophthegm in the Latin systematic collection, AP/PJ v.4 (PL 73, 874B- 
875C) and reached the conclusion that Cassian must have known this saying, 
expanded and adapted it for his own purposes.?° However, Weber had access 
neither to the text of the Greek systematic collection, AP/as v.4b, nor to Cas- 
sian's Greek version.?6 The Greek and Latin apophthegmata are very similar, 
and there is no reason to doubt that the Latin is a translation of the Greek. Like- 
wise, a comparison of the Greek apophthegm AP/Gs v.4b with the Greek and 
Latin Cassian shows that the Greek texts agree almost word for word, whereas 
the Latin Cassian is a much more elaborate version. The situation thus is simi- 
lar to that encountered previously in our analysis of the text of the florilegium 
and Cassian's Collatio IV.39. 

Table 5.3 illustrates the relation between these texts, with relevant passages 
written in bold.?? The expressions “by God's dispensation” and “due to his great 
despondency” are shared by AP/Gs v.4b, PJ v.4, and the Greek Cassian, but 
absent from the Latin Cassian. Moreover, the direct question, “what is the rea- 
son for you to look so sad?" is an indirect question in the Latin Cassian. And 
the statement that Apollo was “the most skilful of the elders" occurs in both 
the Greek and Latin Cassian, but not in the Apophthegmata. 


34 Fora table of Cassian's apophthegmata in Greek and Latin collections, see Dahlman, 
“Textual Fluidity,” 290. See also Philip Rousseau, “Cassian’s Apophthegmata,” JAC 48-49 
(2005-2006): 19-34. Texts and more detailed tables are available in the "Apophtheg- 
mata Patrum Database” (APDB), created by IT architect Kenneth Berg for the MOPAI 
research programme. An online version will soon be available. For the abbreviations of 
the collections of Apophthegmata Patrum used below, aP/PJ and AP/GS, see the Bibliog- 
raphy. 

35 Weber, Johannes Cassianus, 35. 

36 The first volume of Guy's edition of the Greek systematic collection was published in 
1993. 

37 Fora thorough comparison of the Latin texts AP/PJ v.4 and the Latin Cassian Coll. 1113.4— 
10, see Weber, Johannes Cassianus, 32-35. The texts of Cassian in Table 5.3 are taken from 
Tzamalikos, Newly Discovered Greek Father, 200, lines 15-20; and John Cassian, Collationes, 
ed. Michael Petschenig, Cassiani opera: Conlationes XXIII, CSEL13, 2nd rev. ed. by Gottfried 
Kreuz (Vienna: Austrian Academy of Sciences Press, 2004), 54. 
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Ap/Gs-Dahlman v.4b38 


AP/PJV.4 


Cass. graec. 


Cass. lat. Coll. 1113.5 


[...] Tadta åxovsas 6 
adEAGds ànoyvoùç ExvTOd 
xai xataretipas to Ttov 
KEMIov ET TOV xóa uov 
annpxeto. Kara de Oso 
olxovonlav ÙNAVTÂ oci 
ABA AnoMws. Kai BAE- 
TWV AVTOV TETUPAYMEVOV 
xoi navu axvOpomá- 
Covta Ypwra abrov Aeywv' 
Texvov, isn airla TAS Tot- 
oos STVYVÖTNTOS; 'O dé 
THY MEV ÄpyNv Ex TÄS TOA- 
Ans adunias obx Anexpiön 
ovdev. 


[..] 


The brother despaired of 
his case when he heard 
those things; he left his 
own cell and went back 
to the world, but, by 

the providence of God, 
Abba Apollo encoun- 
tered him. When [the 
elder] saw him trou- 


38 


[...] Haec audiens frater, 
desperans seipsum, 
reliquit propriam cel- 
lam, et ad saeculum 
redibat. Secundum 

vero Dei dispensa- 
tionem occurrit ei abbas 
Apollo; et videns eum 
perturbatum, et nim- 
ium tristem, interrogavit 
eum, dicens: Fili, quae 
est causa tantae tris- 
titiae tuae? Ille autem 
prius ex multa confu- 
sione animi sui non 
respondit ei quidquam; 


[d 


When the brother heard 
this, he despaired of 
himself, and left his cell, 
and started on his way 
back to the world. But by 
God's providence, Abba 
Apollos met him. And 
seeing him disturbed 
and melancholy, he 


tadta ov dxovaas 6 
ABEAPOG ANTOYVOLG ÉAV- 
TOV xat nartadelidas TOV 
1810v tónov emt TOV xóopov 
ENAVNYPXETO. KATA dé Occ 
olxovonlav ATAVTË auto 

ó Gg ác AnoMwc, xv 
Yepovtwv ó doxınwra- 
tos, al BAENWV adTOV 
TETAPAYMEVOV xod TVD 
oxvdpwrdrCovta para 
avtov A&yov: TÉKVOV, TIG N 
aitia TÅG Torvt aruyvö- 
nros. ó SE THY MEV ÄPKAV 
&x THS TOMAS upto 
ovdev dex plo. 


When the brother 
heard this, he gave up 
all hope, then aban- 
doned his place, and 
was on his way back to 
the world. However, by 
God's dispensation, 
Abba Apollos, the most 
proficient among the 


cumque ei tali maerore 
depresso nec iam de 
remedio passionis, sed 
de expletione concep- 
tae concupiscentiae 
profunda cogitatione 
tractanti abbas Apollo 
seniorum probatissimus 
occurrisset laboremque 
et obpugnationis vehe- 
mentiam, quae in corde 
eius tacite volveban- 

tur, de contemplatione 
vultus et deiectione 
coniectans causam 
tantae perturbationis 
inquireret, atque ille 
molliter se conpellanti 
seni ne responsum qui- 
dem ullum posset referre 
[ine]. 

And when he, oppressed 
with such a sorrow, 

was plunged in deep 
thought, no longer 
[knowing] how to cure 
his passion, but how to 
gratify his lust, the Abbot 
Apollos, the most skil- 
ful of the Elders, met 


The Greek text is from the edition by Britt Dahlman in Paradiset: Ökenfädernas tünkesprák, 


den systematiska samlingen, vol. 5, Olika berättelser till skydd när otukten ansätter oss, ed. 
Britt Dahlman and Per Ronnegard (Sturefors: Silentium, 2014). The apophthegm is found 
in the old Greek systematic collection (stage a according to Guy) in Ms Parisinus grae- 
cus 2474, which was not used by Guy for his edition (AP/Gs-Guy), although he described 
its content in Jean-Claude Guy, Recherches sur la tradition grecque des Apophthegmata 
Patrum, and ed., SubsHag 36 (Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1984), 188-190. In vol. 5 
of the series Paradiset, this apophthegm and a few others are edited by Dahlman accord- 
ing to the Paris Ms, but the majority of the apophthegms in this chapter are edited from 
another important MS (containing stage b! of the Greek systematic collection according 
to Guy): Athos, Protaton 86. 
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AP/GS-Dahlman v.4b 


AP[Pj V.4 


Cass. graec. 


Cass. lat. Coll. 11.13.5 


bled and looking so sad, 
he asked him, "What 

is the reason for such 
gloom as this?" At first 
he would not reply, he 
was so despondent. 

(tr. Wortley) 


asked him: “Son, why are 
you so sad?" The brother, 
much embarrassed, at 
first said not a word. 

(tr. Chadwick) 


Fathers, came upon him; 
and since he saw [the 
brother] embarrassed 
and utterly down- 
hearted, he asked him 
this question: "Child, 
what is the reason for 
you to look so sad?" He 
initially did not respond, 
due to his despondency. 
(tr. Tzamalikos) 


him, and seeing by his 
looks and gloominess his 
trouble and the violence 
of the assault which he 
was secretly revolving in 
his heart, asked him the 
reason of this upset; and 
when he could not possi- 
bly answer the old man's 
gentle inquiry [...]. 

(tr. Gibson) 


If Weber's conclusion is correct that the text of the apophthegm is primary, then 
the Greek Cassian must be prior to the Latin Cassian since it would be absurd 
to think that Cassian first revised and expanded the text in Latin, and that later 
someone translated this text into Greek, revising it so as to look almost exactly 
as the apophthegm. The simplest explanation is that Cassian wrote the Greek 
text (or a version very similar to it), and that an excerpt of the Greek Collationes 
was incorporated into the Apophthegmata Patrum. 

However, as I have shown in a previous publication, the Greek version of the 
Collationes displays some signs of having had a Latin Vorlage.?? This early Latin 
version must have been translated into Greek, after which the Latin text was 
further revised and expanded by Cassian, and probably by others as well, until 
it took the shape it has in the manuscripts. Since the early Latin version has not 
been preserved, the Greek one is important for studying Cassian's early views 
and theology. What are the implications for our understanding of Cassian's the- 
ology if we compare the Greek and Latin versions of Collatio 11? 

Collatio 11 deals with discretion, and Abba Moses is the speaker. He describes 
the virtue of discretion as "no small virtue, nor one that can be gotten hold of 
by human effort in some way or other and without the assistance of divine gen- 
erosity" (11.1.3). Then, after giving a definition of discretion in the words of Abba 
Antony, Moses recounts stories from the fathers to demonstrate the practice of 
this virtue. The monk can learn to discern what is right and how to avoid all 
kind of excess by submitting to the judgment of the elders. But not all elders 
can be trusted. An episode recounted in Coll. 1113 illustrates that old age is not 


39  Dahlman, “Textual Fluidity,” 293-294. 
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enough to make a father suitable to pass judgments on younger monks: A young 
brother, who is described as *one of the most earnest" in the Greek text and 
as "not the laziest of young men" in the Latin, is troubled by the spirit of for- 
nication and confesses to an elder, who dismisses him as no longer fit to be 
a monk. The Latin text states that he was “in a state of hopeless despair and 
deadly despondency" (1113.4), an expression not found in the Greek. However, 
Abba Apollos meets him, and the Greek remarks that it happened “by God's 
dispensation” (xoà de O00 olxovoniav), an expression not found in the Latin. 
The young brother confesses his thoughts and shares with Abba Apollos what 
the elder had said. Here the Latin explicitly states that he intended to take a 
wife in the world, since he “could not be a monk" Apollos consoles him by 
telling him that he himself has had such thoughts daily. The Greek text omits 
“daily,” instead noting that Apollos was “at this age and experience of the spiri- 
tual life.”* Further he tells him that the violence of the attack “can be defeated 
not so much by zealous efforts, as by the mercy and grace of the Lord" (11.13.6). 

Apollos goes to the elder and on his way he prays that the assault would 
be turned from the young man upon the old one. He prays, according to the 
Latin version: “O Lord, who alone are the righteous judge and unseen Physician 
of secret strength and human weakness, turn the assault from the young man 
upon the old one, that he may learn to condescend to the weakness of suffer- 
ers, and to sympathize even in old age with the frailties of youth." In the Greek 
text, the prayer has a different emphasis in that the image of God as a physi- 
cian who heals human weakness, and the reference to "the frailties of youth" 
are missing.*! The outcome is that the elder is hurt by darts from the devil and 
begins to act like a lunatic (in Greek, *a drunken man"). Seeing this, Apollos 
asks him what he is doing without receiving any answer. Here, the Latin text is 
longer, more elaborate and embellished than the Greek. Apollos exhorts him to 
return to his cell, and explains that he has been spared until now because he has 
been weak, and therefore was ignored or deemed unworthy of fight by the devil. 
The Latin version expands the narrative, adding that Apollos admonished the 
elder saying: “you have been wounded so that you at least may learn in your 


40  Tzamalikos, Newly Discovered Greek Father, 202, line 1, has “at this age and grey hair) i.e., 
Told (grey hair) instead of noùteig (way of life). However, the textual tradition of the 
manuscripts for both Cassian and the apophthegm is divided. The majority of Greek 
manuscripts have noAıteig (way of life). The Latin apophthegm has an equivalent to 
politeia: conversatione. 

41 Translation by Tzamalikos, Newly Discovered Greek Father, 203: "O Lord, you who send 
temptations to the benefit [of men], turn the assault from the young man upon this old 
man, that he may learn now, in his old age and by experience, what he has not been taught 
during so long a time, namely, to suffer together with those who are under attack." 
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old age to sympathize with infirmities to which you are a stranger, and may 
know from your own case and experience how to condescend to the frailties 
of the young.” He also explains that the young monk was attacked so severely 
because he was stronger than the old monk, and therefore deemed a worthy 
contestant for the devil. Then in both the Latin and Greek Apollos quotes from 
Proverbs 24:1 and Isaiah 42:3 (Matt 12:20). A third quotation, from Isa 50:4, is 
given here in the Latin, but placed at the end of the story in the Greek. Apollos 
concludes his speech by referring to God's grace and saving dispensation: "for 
no one could bear the devices of the enemy, [...] unless God's grace assisted our 
weakness, or protected and supported it"? At the end he quotes Job 5:18 and 
1Kings (1Sam) 2:6-7. The last part of the apophthegm describes how the abba is 
released from the attacks. In the Greek Cassian, this is followed by Moses' com- 
ments on the importance to confess all our thoughts to the elders and not to 
trust our own judgment. In the Latin Cassian, the information that the abba is 
delivered from his pain is incorporated in Moses' comments. Here too his teach- 
ing aims at the younger monk's confession of sins regardless of how severe they 
are, and encourages him not to deviate from the right course, even if the elder 
happens to be unexperienced, since "the clever enemy misuses their grey hairs 
to deceive the young" (a sentence not found in the Greek). 

As Weber has pointed out, the emphasis differs in the apophthegm and the 
Latin Cassian. The apophthegm focuses on the spiritual guide: he must not 
reject confessions even if the sins are great. The Latin Cassian puts more stress 
on what the young monk must learn: to make a whole-hearted confession even 
if the abba seems to be unfit for the task, and not to judge himself. However, 
this shift is less perceptible when one compares not only the story as found 
in the apophthegm, but also the last part of Cassian, Coll. 1113, in both Latin 
and Greek. In the parts of the Latin Cassian that are absent from the Greek, 
the stress is on the monk's own experience and his own responsibility, thus on 
human free will. The devil plays a larger role in the Latin as well. The Greek ver- 
sion puts greater emphasis on God's providence and divine grace. If Cassian 
wrote both versions, why is there in the Latin the greater stress on the monk's 
own responsibility and human free will, and less focus on God's providence 
and divine grace? Did Cassian revise his own discourse so that it would better 
fit into the ongoing theological discussion about divine grace and human will? 

Cassian's theological position on grace and human will has frequently been 
discussed by scholars,*? who often reference his views in Collatio X111 but to a 


42 Translation from the Latin; the Greek has "for no one can endure the assaults of the enemy, 
[...] unless God's grace guarded human frailty.” 
43 See, e.g., Chadwick, John Cassian; Augustine Casiday, Tradition and Theology in St John 
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lesser extent address his other writings. However, as we have seen, Collatio 11 
contains relevant information on the subject, which researchers have largely 
overlooked. Comparison of the Latin and Greek of other Collationes would cer- 
tainly prove fruitful for our understanding of Cassian's theology. 


5 Conclusion 


In language and theology, Cassian was deeply rooted in the Greek Eastern tra- 
dition. He wrote in a monastic context in Gaul, introducting for a Western 
audience this Eastern tradition. When composing his well-known works, the 
Institutiones and the Collationes, Cassian used many sources, including wis- 
dom literature such as the Apophthegmata Patrum. Comparison of Cassian's 
Institutio 1v.39 with certain maxims attributed to Evagrius and preserved in 
a florilegium, shows that Cassian's text, in both the Latin and Greek versions, 
appears to bean expansion of the Evagrian passage according to ancient rhetor- 
ical models. However, Cassian's Greek version has greater resemblance to the 
florilegium than does the Latin, which supports the hypothesis that Cassian 
originally wrote the Institutiones in Greek. When Cassian used the Evagrian 
text, he transformed it, adapting grammar and vocabulary to suit a new con- 
text. Others, in turn, used and transformed Cassian's text and incorporated it 
into monastic rules. 

Analysis of a passage from Cassian's Collatio 11, and comparison of its Latin 
and Greek versions, implies that Cassian most likely wrote the text originally 
in Latin, even though the Greek extant version constitues an earlier stage than 
the preserved Latin. The Greek Cassian, although mentioning the monk's own 
responsibility, stresses God's providence and divine grace. In the Latin Cas- 
sian, on the other hand, the emphasis lies more explicitly on the monk's own 
responsibility and human free will. This difference is not simply the result of 
translation from one language to another, but marks a conscious reorientation 
in theology that may reflect the ongoing debates in Gaul, as well as differences 
between Eastern and Western tradition and thought. 


Cassian (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007); Donato Ogliari, Gratia et certamen: The 
Relationship between Grace and Free Will in the Discussion of Augustine with the So-called 
Semipelagians (Leuven: Peeters, 2003). 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Apophthegmata Patrum in the Slavonic 
Context: A Case Study of Textual Doublets 


Karine Akerman Sarkisian 


1 Introduction 


"Every telling is a retelling,” the comparative literature scholar Maria Tymoczko 
points out.! This observation is just as valid for the monastic stories preserved 
in the collections of Apophthegmata Patrum (AP) as for the Irish myths to 
which she refers. It is very much also applicable to the Russian tradition, the 
Eastern inheritor of the textual reception by the Slavs, as this essay will high- 
light. 

Itis well known that translations from the Greek formed the initial nucleus 
of Russian literature and determined its development over several centuries 
to come. The corpus of Greek texts transmitted to the Slavs was painstakingly 
selected to align with the objectives of Christianization, an effort that started 
in 863 in Moravia, where two brothers from Thessalonica, Cyril and Method- 
ius, were sent from Byzantium in response to a request from the Moravian 
Prince Rostislav. They introduced a script known today as Cyrillic (derived from 
the Glagolitic alphabet) in order to make available to the Slavs Scripture and 
other works indispensable for the Orthodox liturgy. The language of those writ- 
ings is now called Old Church Slavonic. Although the missionary effort initially 
aimed at the West Slavs, the translation activity was redirected to the Bulgarians 
after the Latin mission had conquered the Moravian region. The subsequent 
advance of the Turks (after 1018) eventually resulted in the transmission of 
these South Slav translations (Bulgarian and Serbian) to Kievan Rus’, i.e., the 
East Slavs. Thus, Christianity arrived in Rus' accompanied by a selection of cen- 
tral writings translated into Old Church Slavonic, the literary language which 
all Slavs at that time could understand. 

The specific literary context in which the monastic sayings of the AP were 
conveyed to this new audience signals the ideological importance of these col- 


1 MariaTymoczko, Translation in a Postcolonial Context: Early Irish Literature in English Trans- 
lation (Manchester: St. Jerome Publishing, 1999), 43. 
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lections. This becomes even more apparent when we bear in mind the sugges- 
tion that the AP may have been translated by Methodius himself? An intrigu- 
ing reference to translation of "books of the fathers" in the Vita Methodii has 
sparked the desire to identify those books. But as the Vita does not disclose any 
details, the challenge of attributing translations to Methodius has become a 
matter of debate? 

Nevertheless, this early reception of Greek texts, consisting overwhelmingly 
of monastic stories from the AP as well as Byzantine hagiography, came to serve 
as a powerful ferment for later canonical works, such as the works of Nikolaj 
Gogol, Nikolaj Leskov, Leo Tolstoy, and Fedor Dostoevsky, to mention but a few. 
Echoing the voices and the spirit of distant and dimly perceived times, these 
apophthegmatic and hagiographic stories continue to exert an influence upon 
more recent writers.^ 

The remarkable literary heritage of the A», shared by all ancient Christian 
communities, was the result of indefatigable work of many generations of 
scribes, who selected from the abundant material of stories and filtered these 
sayings through their minds, hearts, and souls. This work of devotion reached 
the Slavs in the Middle Ages, and it continues down to the present time. The 
epistemic context of that monastic practice, and other formative factors such 
as book-making, that might have had an impact on the genesis of the AP and 
its further reproduction and transmission, are issues that have intrigued schol- 
ars and are still current today.” One of many challenges in this area is to dis- 
cern the mechanisms and principles by which texts were selected centuries 
ago. 

Previous research has focused on large-scale matters such as trying to iden- 
tify the original core of the AP collections, or has compared compositional 
elements and content of the extant manuscripts. As for the Slavonic material, 


2 Aswe will see, several AP collections have been attributed to Methodius. William Veder, for 
instance, argued in his edition of the Scete Paterikon that Methodius translated the AP collec- 
tion known as Skitskij Paterik (the Scete Paterikon) (Amsterdam: Pegasus, 2012), vol. 1, p. 13. 

3 Forasurvey of different interpretations of that expression, see Richard Pope, “Did Methodius 
Translate a Patericon?" in Nikolaas van Wijk, The Old Church Slavonic Translation of 'Av8pàv 
ayiwv BißAog, ed. Daniel Armstrong, Richard Pope, and C.H. van Schooneveld (The Hague: 
Mouton, 1975), 1-26. 

4 See Anna Grodeckaja, Otvety i predanija: Zitija svjatyx v duxovnom poiske L’va Tolstogo (St. 
Petersburg: Nauka, 2000); Per-Arne Bodin, Language, Canonization and Holy Foolishness 
(Stockholm: Stockholm University, 2009). 

5 The latest findings are presented in Lillian I. Larsen and Samuel Rubenson, eds., Monastic 
Education in Late Antiquity: The Transformation of Classical Paideia (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2018). 
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questions concerning the sources of the translations have also been of major 
importance. This research on provenance and on the relationships within the 
complex body of transmitted texts is indispensable for further research. 

A study of the reception of the AP presents a number of difficulties, since 
we are dealing with a genre that is characterized by its fluid and complex 
nature, caused by the rich variability of its textual representations. Digital 
advances in the last decades, especially corpus linguistics, have been a game- 
changer for philology and linguistics, much as the microscope was for the nat- 
ural sciences, to cite the comparison used by the esteemed linguist Professor 
Vladimir Plungjan.9 One such tool, developed under the direction of Professor 
Samuel Rubenson at Lund University, is the relational database and web-based 
dynamic library "Monastica," accompanied by analytical tools in the “Apoph- 
thegmata Patrum Database" (APDB). As a growing dynamic library, it makes 
text witnesses available by gathering the AP material in all its linguistic repre- 
sentations: editions, manuscript transcripts, and translations, as well as schol- 
arly literature on the AP. As an analytical tool, it enables the comparison of 
different linguistic traditions and facilitates the identification of textual rela- 
tions. After having been furnished with digital analytical tools, the database 
will offer new possibilities for resolving questions on the intricacies of the AP 
landscape. 

Already at present, however, the database can cluster data which proves use- 
ful for comparative studies and a deeper analysis across linguistic borders. For 
instance, a number of interesting observations have been made in AP material. 
This essay examines a puzzling phenomenon of repetitions within the Slavonic 
AP material. What is the reason for such repetitions, or doublets; why and how 
did they originate? Is it possible to establish whether they are unintentional? 
Might the analysis of phenomena such as this throw new light on how a new 
anthology would have been compiled? Perhaps answers to these questions con- 
vey a deeper understanding of the transmission of the AP in general, and of the 
reception in a specific linguistic milieu in particular. The analysis of a partic- 
ular case—one and the same story presented twice in the same codex—will 
allow us to address questions of a more general nature. 


6 Thecomment was made during a presentation at Uppsala University, May 14, 2018. 
7 https://monastica.ht.lu.se. 
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2 The Slavonic Paterikon Tradition: A Brief Overview? 


Due to their potential for edification and to inspire virtue? the narratives of the 
AP were especially well suited to conveying the missionaries' purposes. "The 
legacy of the desert has been, perhaps, even stronger within Eastern Chris- 
tianity than in West," Douglas Burton-Christie claimed.!? It would seem that 
the East Slav community was particularly susceptible to the monastic spiri- 
tual wisdom condensed in the A».!! Once they reached the newly converted 
audience, the sayings and stories of Byzantine ascetics were received uncon- 
ditionally and whole-heartedly. Collections of apophthegms and hagiography 
became immensely popular. They were copied, disseminated, and eventually 
rearranged into new narrative collages, and thus came to exist in multiple 
anthologies and miscellanea, representing an extraordinarily vital and fluid tra- 
dition. 

In a specific medieval manner of text borrowing, these collections served 
as a sort of reservoir, providing native authors with passages, chapters, and 
even plots for their own storytelling.!? There are many convincing testimonies 
of such borrowings in Old Russian literature, when scribes who compiled the 
life of a local saint reused not only the narrative structure, but also details and 
events from the earlier, translated accounts. Extensive excerpts from the AP 
were "borrowed" by Slavic hagiographers when writing lives of Russian saints. 


8 The survey presented below aims to give a brief overview of the intricate AP landscape. 
For a more detailed discussion of each type of paterikon, see Svetlina Nikolova, Patericnite 
razkazi v b’Igarskata srednovekovna literatura (Sofia: B’lgarskata akademija na naukite, 
1980), and the relevant entries in N.I. Nikolaev, Slovar’ kniznikov i kniznosti Drevnej Rusi 
ed. Dmitrij Lixacev (Leningrad: Nauka). http://lib.pushkinskijdom.ru/Default.aspx?tabid 
=2048. 

9 For a reconsideration of monastic institutions as agents of Christian and secular forma- 
tion, see Larsen and Rubenson, eds., Monastic Education in Late Antiquity. 

10 Douglas Burton-Christie, The Word in the Desert: Scripture and the Quest for Holiness in 
Early Christian Monasticism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), 9. 

11 Francis J. Thomson would dismiss such a thought, highlighting that until the fourteenth 
century "the monastic inheritance was primarily ascetic rather than spiritual and the 
monastic ideal was misinterpreted to be the Christian ideal" and that “as opposed to the 
situation in the West, the conversion of Russia brought literacy not learning, sciolism not 
education; what the Church offered Russia was: a translated, impoverished, vulgarized 
Hellenism, inferior to the original" (“The Nature of the Reception of Christian Byzantine 
Culture in Russia in the Tenth to the Thirteenth Centuries and its Implications for Russian 
Culture,’ in idem, The Reception of Byzantine Culture in Medieval Russia, no. 1 (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 1999), 118-120). 

12  Seeforexample Karine Äkerman Sarkisian, "Zitie Onufrija Pustynnika v rukopisnoj tradi- 
cii srednevekovoj Rusi" (PhD diss., Uppsala University, 2007). 
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The AP collections, along with similar anthologies of stories and maxims, 
came to constitute a separate genre in Russian literature called pateriki—the 
plural form of paterik ‘paterikon’ Within these collections, monastic sayings 
often were transmitted alongside hagiographic material, sometimes resulting 
in uncertainty about the classification of these literary compositions. That is 
why scholars, when discussing genres in early Russian literature, had to stress 
that paterika should not simply be considered hagiographic collections, since 
in addition to the lives of saints they include vignettes of influential ascetics. 
In fact, unlike hagiographic works which offer a vita (the saint's deeds, death, 
and miracles), paterika predominantly record isolated (albeit momentous and 
impactful) episodes from the lives of exemplary monks. Nevertheless, the sin- 
gular and remarkable genre of paterika still escapes comprehensive defini- 
tion.!3 

On account of their compositional inconsistency, Mixail Speranskij likened 
this kind of collection to a string of pearls in which every single pearl, being its 
own unit, is related to the adjacent one only by an external idea of selection, 
guided either by a resemblance, a certain moral conception, or simple alpha- 
betical principle based on the name of the elder.!* Therefore in a new string, the 
pearls could easily be replaced or omitted, and new ones could be inserted, bor- 
rowed from different anthologies. We are faced, then, with an overabundance, 
a vast variety of miscellanies, which were already preserved in multiple copies 
within the Byzantine tradition. Unsurprisingly, the complexity increases with 
the transmission of translated texts, since their rearrangementin a new linguis- 
tic environment leads to further intricacy and variety of the compilations. 

The study of paterika limited to the scope of one particular literary sys- 
tem makes it difficult to distinguish collections that originated in the source 
language from those which emerged within the receiving culture. The Ital- 
ian Slavist Raffaele Caldarelli distinguished among the Slavonic reproductions 
of paterika those he termed primaries, that is collections that were shaped 
before they reached the Slavs, and secondaries, that is rearrangements based on 
already circulating primaries and other contemporaneously existing Slavonic 


13 +See Dmitrij Lixacev, The Poetics of Early Russian Literature (Moscow: Nauka, 1979), 61, quot- 
ing D. Chizhevsky, "On the Question of Genres in Early Russian Literature," Harvard Slavic 
Studies 2 (1954):102. For an overview of various concepts of genre regarding the AP see Per 
Rönnegärd, "Threads and Images: The Use of Scripture in Apophthegmata Patrum" (PhD 
diss., Lund University, 2007), 7-12. 

14 Mixail Speranskij, Perevodnye sborniki izrecenij v slavjano-russkoj pis'mennosti (Moscow: 
Imperatorskoe obščestvo istorii i drevnostej rossijskix pri Moskovskom universitete, 1904), 
9. 

15 Speranskij, Perevodnye sborniki izrecenij, 9. 
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material!6 and which therefore represent the next generation of AP collections. 
This type of distinction is of a more theoretical significance, rather than an 
actual reconstruction, since the reality was inevitably much more intricate and 
is now much less discernible. Nevertheless, a schematization such as the one 
presented below can be a way to render a messy world depictable and in a cer- 
tain sense susceptible to analysis. 

Five translated collections are usually considered as primaries: Azbucno- 
Terusalimskij (the Alphabetical Jerusalem), Skitskij (the Scete Paterikon), Rim- 
skij (the Roman), Sinajskij (the Sinaitic) and Egipetskij (the Egyptian), since 
they are presumed to represent translations of preexisting Greek compilations. 
The first two reflect the two main types of the Greek AP tradition, known 
as the alphabetical-anonymous and the systematic collections. Interestingly, 
these two collections possibly represent two different stages in the Slavonic 
reception of the AP since the Skitskij Paterik is thought to have been translated 
during the first phase of the mission, i.e., in Moravia, whereas the Azbucno- 
Terusalimskij was rendered during the subsequent Bulgarian phase of the mis- 
sion at the beginning of the tenth century." The remaining three collections 
represent anthologies based on translations, mainly from Greek works such as 
the Pratum spirituale of John Moschus (in Sinajskij Paterik, 10th cent., Bulgaria); 
the Historia Lausiaca, the Historia monachorum in Aegypto and De gentibus 
Indiae et Bragmanibus by Palladius of Helenopolis (in Egipetskij Paterik, 1oth 
to nth cent., Bulgaria); and Gregory the Great's Dialogues (in Rimskij Paterik, 
gth cent., Moravia). Unfortunately, textual witnesses representing AP antholo- 
gies are often simply catalogued as paterik collections, or take their title from 
the first chapter of that particular collection, which complicates their mapping 
and identification. 

The Azbuécno-Ierusalimskij Paterik (AIP), following the Greek alphabetical- 
anonymous collection, is divided into two parts. The first part consists of a 
preface and an alphabetical series, the Azbucnyj Paterik, containing 467 stories 
and sayings attributed to 112 ascetics whose names are arranged according to 
the Greek alphabet.!? The second part, the Jerusalimskij Paterik, opens with its 
own preface, followed by a list of contents for the subsequent seventeen chap- 
ters (forty in some manuscripts) on monastic virtues. The main body of text 
presents 473 anonymous accounts (in which the elders are not named), dis- 


16 Raffaele Caldarelli, Il Paterik Alfabetico-Anonimo in traduzione antico-slava (Rome, 1996), 
1-2. 

17 Caldarelli, Il Paterik Alfabetico-Anonimo, 1-2. See also Richard Pope, “Did Methodius 
Translate," 1-24. 

18 This part of the arp is ed. Caldarelli, Il Paterik Alfabetico-Anonimo. 
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tributed thematically into the seventeen chapters. A few witnesses for the AIP 
have an additional part or a supplementary dossier, which includes 122 apoph- 
thegms (or, in abridged versions, 27, 23 or 19 episodes). 

According to Caldarelli, the first two parts have a relatively stable tradi- 
tion, in which the macrostructure especially persists. He concludes that the 
alphabetical-anonymous derived collection represents the “normal form,’ and 
that its structure results from the transformation of a systematic collection into 
an alphabetical-anonymous one.!? His understanding of the A1P as derivative 
of the systematic collection is supported by William Veder, who posits that 
without the Skitskij Paterik the AIP remains incomplete in its coverage of the 
monastic experience.?0 

It has been suggested that the Skitskij Paterik, edited by Veder?! was the earli- 
est collection to reach the Slavs, since several scholars have attributed its trans- 
lation to Methodius himself.?? The Slavonic designation Skitskij is a scholarly 
convention?? that refers to Scetis, a monastic settlement in Lower Egypt whose 
organisation, practices, and beliefs are reflected in the systematicon, more so 
than those of other monastic communities.?* In his encyclopaedic edition of 
the Skitskij Paterik, Veder constructed a hypothetical “hyparchetype” of the 
Slavonic systematicon as most representative of the original state of this type 
of AP. He considered its content and structure as close to the Latin translation 


19 Raffaele Caldarelli, Il Paterik Alfabetico-Anonimo. 

20 William R. Veder, "The Slavic Paterika on Mount Athos: Features of Text Transmission 
in Church Slavic,” in Monastic Traditions: Selected Proceedings of the Fourth International 
Hilandar Conference, ed. C.E. Gribble and P. Matejic (Bloomington, IN: Slavica Publishers, 
2003), 358-369. 

21 William R. Veder, ed., The Scete Paterikon, 3 vols. (Amsterdam: Pegasus, 2012). 

22  Vederis more specific: Methodius translated it during his mission to Moravia between 863 
and 885, more precisely in 880 (Scete Paterikon, vol.1, pp. 31-32). Indications within vocab- 
ulary and morphology of the Skitskij Paterik prompted Veniamin Preobrazenskij in his 
1909 dissertation to suggest that the Skitskij Paterik was translated into Bulgarian during 
the earliest, Methodian period of transmission of the AP (Slavjano-russkij skitskij paterik: 
Opyt istoriceskogo i bibliograficeskogo issledovanija (Kiev, 1909), 151-157; cited from Pope, 
"Did Methodius Translate," 21). This view was followed by Nikolaas van Wijk (see Pope, 
ibid., 24). 

23 Yet in 1975, van Wijk, when working on his edition of the Skiskij Paterik, entitled the 
Slavonic collection Avdp&v &yícv BißAog because he was convinced that an extant Greek 
anthology with the same name represents an abridged version of the collection Mega 
Leimonaron, described by Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, in his renowned work Bib- 
liotheca. See Klementina Ivanova-Konstantinova, "Ob odnoj rukopisi xiv v. Pogodinskogo 
sobranija Trudy Otdela Drevnerusskoj Literatury, 25 (1970): 297, and Svetlina Nikolova, 
Patericnite razkazi, 12. 

24 Veder refers to Bousset and Jean-Claude Guy in his Scete Paterikon, vol. 1, p. 17. 
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of Pelagius and John.?5 Veder's edition recreates the archetype of the system- 
aticon in two representations: in Cyrillic (textus receptus) and in its Glagolitic 
transcription (textus reconstructus). This edition supplies also an English trans- 
lation of the Slavonic systematicon, supplemented by variant readings docu- 
mented in a number of extant manuscripts. Moreover, the Greek text is printed 
parallel with the Latin. 

The collection as presented in Veder's edition has 1197 apophthegms divided 
into the twenty-one chapters of the Scete Paterikon, each corresponding to a 
Christian virtue. Within each thematic chapter, the accounts are organized 
alphabetically by name of the ascetic, followed by anonymous sayings. Thus, in 
its main part the Skitskij Paterik corresponds to the systematic collection of the 
AP. It also includes additional, partly non-apophthegmatic sections, most of 
which are identified by the editor; these are foreign to the systematicon and con- 
sequently absent from the Pj translation of the Greek systematic collection.?6 
Further evidence of transcription errors, found in several manuscripts, allowed 
Veder to suggest that these were transcribed from Glagolitic protographs. 

Comparing the archaic and particularly the ecclesiastical lexicon of the 
Sinajskij Paterik with the vocabulary of the Nomocanon, which is attributed 
to Methodius, Tat'jana A. Ivanova concluded that Methodius must have trans- 
lated the Sinajskij Paterik in the ninth century?" The oldest surviving Slavonic 
witness is the manuscript GIM, Sinod. 551, dating from the nth or 12th century, 
which contains a collection of apophthegms which the Slavs later (probably in 
the 14th or 15th cent.) designated as Sinajskij.”® The first part of this Slavonic 
collection (episodes 1 to 301) represents the Greek Pratum spirituale of John 
Moschus. The remaining chapters (episodes 302 to 336) are extracts from the 
Books of the Holy Men, the Alphabetical-Anonymous Collection, and the Historia 
monachorum in Aegypto attributed to Rufinus of Aquileia (345-411). 

The translation of the Rimskij Paterik has also been ascribed to Methodius. 
Aleksej I. Sobolevskij analysed the language of the Church Slavonic translation 
in relatively late manuscripts containing the Rimskij Paterik. Using manuscript 


25 Veder, Scete Paterikon, vol. 1, p. 18. PJ refers to the Latin translation of Collectio Latina 
Systematica interpretibus Pelagio, Iohanne et anonymo, ed. Heribert Rosweyde, in Vitae 
Patrum, vols. 5-6 (Antwerp, 1615). Reprinted in PL 73 (1849), 851-1024, 1060-1062. 

26 Veder, Scete Paterikon, vol. 1, pp. 18-21. 

27 Taťjana Ivanova, “Zametki o leksike Sinajskogo paterika (K voprosu o perevode Paterika 
Mefodiem),” in Izbrannye Trudy, ed. S.A. Averina (St. Petersburg: Filologiceskij fakul’tet, 
2004), 46. 

28 The reason for this name in Slavonic remains unclear, but it is known that the author of 
the Greek original spent ten years on Mount Sinai. 
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RNB, Pogodin 909 from the sixteenth century, he identified the Rimskij Paterik 
as the only collection that could have been translated by Methodius himself.2? 
Sobolevskij observed that manuscript Sinod. 265 (15th or 16th cent.) best pre- 
serves the original translation of this collection, since he found that the 14th- 
century South Slav manuscripts RNB, Q.1.275 and Viln. Publ. Bibl. 3 showed 
signs of later reworking. He also noted that the Slavonic translation of the Rim- 
skij Paterik was made from the Greek translation of the Latin original.?9 

As we have seen, in their attempts to identify the Corpus Methodianum, 
scholars have attributed different paterika to Methodius. These results of sepa- 
rate and independent studies corroborate the assumption that the term “books 
of the fathers" (Greek paterika biblia), in the plural, must refer to several 
works.?! One may assume that at least three later paterika, namely the Skitskij, 
Sinajskij, and Rimskij, may have been part of that collection of books intended 
to convey Christian virtues to Slavic proselytes. 

The Egipetskij Paterik covers almost the whole of the Historia monachorum 
in Aegypto, with the exception of two chapters, the De gentibus Indiae et Brag- 
manibus, excerpts from the Historia Lausiaca (also known as the History of the 
Monks of Egypt and Palestine) attributed to Palladius, and two excerpts from the 
alphabeticon.?? Igor’ Eremin established that the Slavonic translation was made 
from a Greek version of the Historia monachorum in Aegypto. Mario Capaldo 
likewise found strong indications of a Greek prototype containing the same 
elements, albeit in a different order.?3 

Once they reached a new environment, the primary types of AP collections 
gave rise to new generations of paterika by conflating and interpolating similar 
monastic texts conveyed from Byzantium. Among the secondaries, or deriva- 
tive collections, which were probably assembled in Slavic lands using available 
paterika, hagiography, Synaxaria, and other works, the most pertinent from the 


29 Aleksej Sobolevskij, Rimskij Paterik v drevnem cerkovno-slavjanskom perevode (Kiev, 1904), 
4. 

30  Sobolevskij, Rimskij Paterik, 2. 

31 This position is summarized in Pope, “Did Methodius Translate,’ 3. There is no scholarly 
agreement what “books of fathers" could mean. Some scholars believe the term might have 
been inserted later, while others reject the paterikon theory, considering apophthegms 
and stories of Egyptian desert monks as less relevant to the Cyrillo-Methodian mission in 
Moravia (cf. Pope, 3). 

32 Igor Eremin, “K istorii drevnerusskoj perevodnoj povesti,” Trudy Otdela Drevnerusskoj li- 
teratury 3 (1936): 46. 

33 Mario Capaldo, "Caratteristiche strutturali e prototipi greci dell’ Azbuéno-Ierusalimskij e 
dell’ Egipetskij paterik,” Cyrillomethodianum 3 (1975): 17-8. 
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early period are the following anthologies: the Scaliger Paterik (10th cent., Bul- 
garia), a collection of succinct aphorisms based on the Skitskij Paterik, but also 
containing fragments from the Scala paradisi by John Climacus and the Egipet- 
skij Paterik; a florilegium titled Izbornik (1076, Bulgaria);?^ the Slavonic Synaxar- 
ion Prolog (uth cent., Rus'),?5 compiled principally on the basis of the Synaxar- 
ion, the arp, and the systematicon. The Svodnyj Paterik (14th cent., Bulgaria) 
is a digest of the five basic paterika "and historiae animae utiles without any 
discernible system of ordering, nor any semblance of completeness of cover- 
age.”36 Another important secondary is the Kievo-Pecerskij Paterik (Kievan Cave 
paterikon, 13th cent., Rus’),3” into which parts of the Skitskij Paterik are interpo- 
lated, but which also reflects the hagiographic Historia religiosa of Theodoret.38 
The Menaion of 1552 should be mentioned as well, since it contains sections 
from the AIP. 


3 Some Observations on the Slavonic Material 


At the time of this study, the Slavonic material documenting the AP recep- 
tion available in the database was quite limited: the database included Veder's 
edited version of the Scete Paterikon, that is the systematic collection (hence- 
forth os, in accordance with the designation in the database); the index of the 
alphabetical part of the arp, edited by R. Caldarelli; and transcriptions of sev- 
eral manuscripts kindly provided to Monastica/APDB by Veder. Manuscripts 
included in this study are:?? 


A! Belgrade, Public Library of Serbia, Ms Decany 93 (1150-1250, Rus’) 

W° Belgrade, Museum of the Serbian Orthodox Church, Ms Krka 4/1 (1346, 
Bulgaria) 

S! Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, Ms Scaliger 74 (1200-1300, Bulgaria) 


34 Ed. MS. MuSinskaja, E.A. Misina, and V.S. GolySenko, Izbornik 1076 goda (St. Petersburg: 
Nestor-Istorija, 2009). 

35 Ed. Larisa V. Prokopenko, Veselka Zeljazkova, Vadim B. Krys'ko, Ol'ga P. Ševčuk, and 
Igor’ M. Ladyzenskij, Slavjano-russkij Prolog po drevnejsim spiskam. Sinaksar’ (Moscow: 
Azbukovnik, 2010). 

36 Veder, “The Slavic Paterika,’ 368. 

37 On Syriac and Palestinian ascetic traditions as ideological sources for Kievan cave monas- 
ticism, see Fedotov, Russian Religious Mind, 132-157. 

38 Fedotov, Russian Religious Mind, 155. 

39 Information on date and provenance of the manuscripts here follows Veder, Scete Pateri- 
kon, vol. 1, pp. 37-46. 
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C? Moscow, Russian State Library, Ms F 304-703 (1350-1450, Rus’) 

A3 St. Petersburg, Russian National Library, Ms Pogodin 267 (14th cent.) 

W5 Vienna, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, Ms Slav. 152 (1200-1300, Ser- 
bia) 


These text witnesses, selected with the stemma codicum established by Veder 
as a starting point, reflect different stages of the AP reception in terms of time 
andcircumstance, namely both the primary stage and the derivative one. These 
manuscripts are particularly useful because they may have a more complete 
content, fewer lacunae, or reflect divergent branches of the Slavonic tradition, 
to judge from Veder's stemma. 

Some of these text witnesses already attracted the attention of scholars. The 
St. Petersburg manuscript (RNB Pogodin 267) was described by the Bulgarian 
scholar Klementina Ivanova-Konstantinova.*° Nikolaas van Wijk based his edi- 
tion of the Skitskij Paterik on the Vienna manuscript, which he abbreviated as 
Mih (Mihanovié codex) and considered as the main witness amongst three key 
sources. He used the manuscript from the Serbian monastery Krka,*! albeit only 
to clarify blurred passages.^? Van Wijk took into account also the manuscripts 
of Bulgarian provenance, Leiden UB Scal. 74 and Paris 10. To judge by the selec- 
tion of manuscripts for his edition, van Wijk did not use (or perhaps did not 
have access to) manuscripts in Russian depositories. 

The complexity intrinsic to a tradition characterized by fluid transmission 
and continuous adaptation is well known. Apart from the resulting difficulties 
for text-critical studies, our case also has to take into consideration that Monas- 
tica/APDB is designed as a dynamic library with continuous improvements and 
additions, and thus will provide constantly changing figures and charts. The 
observations and figures presented here are based on the data and digital tools 
of Monastica/APDB accessible in autumn 2018. Even if perhaps not definitive, 
the results indicate critical issues to explore in further research. 

A simple chart shows the number of segments?? found in each Slavonic 
manuscript in relation to the whole database: 


40  lvanova-Konstantinova, "Ob odnoj rukopisi.” 

41  InvanWijks edition, the manuscript has the number 264/62. 

42 van Wijk, The Old Church Slavonic Translation, 41, 92, 94. 

43 In order to enable correlation within the vast amount of data, the apophthegms of the 
database are segmented into small units. A segment is a text entity often smaller in size 
than the apophthegm. Furnishing every segment with a unique ID-number makes it possi- 
ble to conduct quantitative analysis of large data, which can reveal interesting phenomena 
of the practices of reception. 
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Siglum Manuscript Date No. of Percentage Content 
segments 
Al Belgrade NBs Dec.93 1150-1250 1736 26% Systematicon 
A3 St. Petersburg RNB 14th c. 1638 25% Systematicon 
Pog. 267 
C? Moscow RGB 1350-1450 1389 21% Kievo-Pecerskij Paterik 
F 304-703 
ws Belgrade mspc Krka 1346 1088 16,4% Miscellanea: Svodnyj, AIP, vitae, 
4-1 etc. 
S! Leiden UB Scal. 74 1200-1300 618 1096 Scaliger Paterik 
w5 Vienna ÖNB Slav. 152 1200-1300 532 8% Miscellanea: Scala paradisi (John 


Climacus), Quod semper mente 
versare debemus diem exitus de 
vita (Symeon Mesopotamites), 
De morte et iudicio (Theophilus 
of Alexandria) 


Within this sample, the oldest manuscript A! leads the chart with its 1736 seg- 
ments that represent more than a quarter (26%) of the all segments in the 
database (6630), including all linguistic traditions hitherto entered. Second in 
"completeness" in terms of the number of apophthegms is A3, with 1638 seg- 
ments representing 2596 of the total. A preliminary textual analysis of this 
group of manuscripts reveals manifest errors, omissions, and other readings of 
significance, indicating the closeness of these two manuscripts, revealing the 
dependence of A? upon Al, which is in line with Veder's classification. Accord- 
ing to his stemma codicum, A! and A? descend from the same archetype a. A! 
is proposed to be a direct copy of a, whereas A? is thought to derive from an 
intermediary a'.^^ It is evident that both A! and A? might derive from the same 
defective antigraph, on account of an abrupt break that occurs both in apoph- 
thegm 11.28 of A! and apophthegm 9.28 of A? (see Figure 6.1).45 

The same disruption, referred to as "a defect in the antigraph" occurs in man- 
uscript A?—Moscow GIM Sinod. 3, which is not included in the group studied 
here (see Figure 6.2). The manuscript in question is a later copy from the 15th 
or 16th century, and it belongs to group A according to the stemma of Veder. 


44 Veder, Scete Paterikon, vol. 1, p. 46. 

45  Itisimportant to point out that the designation of the apophthegms used here has been 
changed in the database Monastica/APDB to A.11.28 (A!) and to A.g.28 (A3), respectively 
(30 September 2019). 
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o Source: Beog NBS Dec 93 A.11.28 sla | by SrcType-Array[0] by 
Previous passage | Next passage source-StPeterb RNB Pog 267 
Paragraph 
11128 ~A-11.28>Bpats W AHAEOAA BpANk <A.9.28>EparT W ABtaEQAA BPANK H| 
= nakra: AKo| BpATA OBA ONA Ch COBOK akra: HAE Kh EAHNOMY CTADYK PAA’ IAKO 
f.57v *KHBETA® ovk kem xel CTAphUh AKO EPATA WHA weal Ch COBOK ?KHEETA* 


OTh AHABOAA NOPYTAN'S E'BICTh* ul oye Arkle KE crape tako W AktaBoAnal 


OHP P USUS TG SE UI GU nogyrams EHI“ H NYCTHE'S nH|ZEa ra te Í 


raa {defect in antigraph} 


FIGURE 6.1 The apophthegm is interrupted at the same spot in A! and A?. 


o Source: StPeterb RNB Pog 267 A.9.28 sla | by SrcType-Array[0] by source-Mosc. GIM Sin 3 
Previous passage | Next passage 
hänga A 9.28»Bpar's Ù AnraBona span njaka’ «C. 11.28» Bpars W ABIAEOAA spani H| 
HAE Kh EAHNOMY CTAPYR PAA’ ako spata akra HAE Kh IEAHNOMY CTalpıym PAA mko 
f.23c WNA WBA| Ch COBOW ?KHEETA* overkarkle KE — BPAT WNA WEA| Ch COBO »KHEETA* oyenAtie 
Í cTape™ ako Ù AntaBoAa| nopyrams BAIS H XKE CTAp€uh raKo W AbraEo|aa riopyrans 
nycTHEs ngu|zga ra te frAa (defect in BRIS H NYCTHBS| npazBa ! ra: H IETAA 
antigraph} {defect in antigraph} 
FIGURE 6.2 The same disruption found in the same spot in A2. 


As visible in both figures, manuscript A! has another omission in the beginning 
of the apophthegm, which can be reconstructed with the help of A? and Aš: 
HAE IK EAHNOMY CTAPLIIO rån (went to an old man saying). This instance seems 
to support further the idea of Veder of an intermediary between A? and A?. 

Moreover, as might have been expected, manuscript Wê appears very differ- 
ent from the remaining ones in this group, which presumably indicates either 
that it presents an independent translation, or more likely that it is translated 
from a different Greek source. The analysis presented in the subsequent sec- 
tion will reveal details of its composition that contribute to understanding the 
textual peculiarities of W®. 
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4 Textual Doublets within Slavonic Manuscripts: A Case Study 


The most unexpected result of the database search was to find double occur- 
rences of sayings within the same manuscript. Such doublets represent a 
retelling with recognizably identical components, such as structure, plot line, 
and other narrative features. Though usually modified by abridgement or 
change of certain details, the doublet retains the sense and message of the nar- 
rative. 

The obvious explanation for duplicate apophthegms is to presume an acci- 
dental insertion of folia into the manuscript. This is the case with the Al, 
the most comprehensive collection studied here, into which three folia were 
inserted.^9 But the explanation cannot be that simple in the case of the dou- 
blet found in manuscript W$, because the duplication does not occur on the 
accidentally inserted folia. The duplicate saying, which will be analysed below, 
occurs in different chapters of the compilation. Neither can this doublet be 
caused by the involvement of several scribes in the compilation of the collec- 
tion.^ 

Interestingly, although the doublet in question (apophthegm number 2248 
in APDB) reflects a type of narrative that normally belongs to the chapter deal- 
ing with challenges of fleshly temptations faced by monks, in W? it is found in 
two different chapters quite far from each other. The first occurs in chapter 9, 
entitled Pronouncements of the Aged Ascetics, the second one appears in the 
untitled chapter 22. 

After having ascertained that this is indeed the same story told twice in 
manuscript W®, one can easily verify that it is not a case of identical copies. It is 
clear that the two passages are two narrations of the same story. The question 
arises whether these are different redactions of a single translation, or whether 
they reflect two independent translations of the same source text, or whether 
they reflect various source texts. 

A close comparison of these two apophthegms 9.9 and 22.1448 shows that 
they undoubtedly represent two separate translations. The following chart 
illustrates different renderings, lexical as well as syntactical. 


46 Veder, Scete Paterikon, vol.1, pp. 37, 41. 

47 According to Veder, it is the work of a "single scribe, at the outset daunted by his task, 
[who] acquired a secure hand towards the end" (Scete Paterikon, vol. 1, p. 37). 

48 The designation of chapters and apophthegms used here has been changed in the data- 
base Monastica/APDB to C.7.1 and to G.1.14, respectively (30 September 2019). 
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WS, 9.9 


FAALE NEKTO CTAPELIB A iEcAHHH A? 
(An old Theban used to say) 


BBNHAOX BB CABA b ero 
(Iwent in after him) 


H WKp^rb EOHNbCTEO ETO BACE Tip'&^croztpie 
(and his whole host was standing round- 
about) 


H MNOTBI PAKBI TIopAZHX 


(and I murdered many humans) 


WicmAoy ThI TPAACLUN 


(Whence are you coming?) 


H BZ NOLB Chr NHZAOKHX eo BZ BARA 
(and in this night, I led him down into adul- 


tery) 


IAKO BEAHKO G^ A/BAW HNOTZCKOE 


(so great is the monastic cause) 


WS, 22.14 


FAALE eTep W MEA TCKBIX'A CTApELLZ 
(One ofthe Theban elders used to say) 


EAINOR W'TAH BENHAWX BZ CABAZ Ero 


(and once I secretly went in after him) 
HBZCA BOA Ero PECTORI eMoV' 

(And his whole host standing before him) 
HMNOTBI MAR2KAR HZEHX 


(and I slaughtered many men) 


WKAAS Thi MPHLLIEAZ ECH 


(Whence have you come?) 


HBB CHAR NOLL GABA NHZAOXKH* epo BB 
ABOA BANTE 


(and in this night, I almost led him down into 


fornication) 


TOAHKO AH 6° BEAHKB PHN” MHHLLI'CKBIH 


(is the monastic rank that great?) 


Not all these differences are the result of a mere replacement of one word 
with more desirable vocabulary. This is true in some instances, such as the 
interchangeable designations Ma (man) and AK (abbreviation of veao- 
Bbc’, human being) in example (4); or describing the narrator's provenance in 
example (1) either by the ethnonym siseannns (Theban) in m&krro erapetib giße- 
ANHHb (an old Theban) or by a genitive construction with an adjective derived 
from the toponym ‘Thebe —erepz W oga"rekbix's erapeus (one of the Theban 
elders). Moreover, the indefinite pronouns of both versions, nEKTo and erep 
(cf. the Greek £cepoc) are synonymous and stand alongside many other word 


49 The compared textual elements are shown in boldface. 
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pairs representing different lexical preferences, such as the following: Bonnb- 
ergo and Boa (host) in (3); aorist forms in the first person singular nopazux% 
of nopazuru (to strike, slay) and HZEHX% of HZBHTH (to slay, kill); present tense 
PPAAeuH—second person singular of the infinitive rpacrn (to go, come to, 
approach) and npniuea ecn, the perfect of npurn (to come, arrive) in the sec- 
ond person singular of (4); or the nouns BA% Ab (promiscuity, whoring) and 
ABOA bante (fornication) in (5). The variation of syntactical wording—in par- 
ticular the last example (7) which shows different interpretations of the final 
conclusive statement, expressed as an affirmation in 9.9 but as a rhetorical 
question in 22.14— suggests that we are dealing with two independent trans- 
lations. 

Consultation of other Greek parallels available in our database reveals tex- 
tual features which indicate that this is not only a case of two different transla- 
tions, but more likely of two different Greek source texts yielding independent 
Slavonic versions. These two Greek sources might reflect different types of the 
AP collections. The two versions of our saying are found in the edition of John 
Wortley?® (henceforth GN-Wortley) and in manuscript Athos Protaton 86, 5.39 
(henceforth Athos Prot. 86) respectively.°! Both appear in the database: 


WS, 9.9 WS, 22.14 

AKO AZb AAW BbI EPEA GAAHHbCKA* IAKO AZB BEX AA HEPEA HAOAZCKATO" 
(that I was the child of a Hellenic priest) (I was the child of a priest of idols) 
GN-Wortley Athos Prot. 86 

Stl żyw Huny TEXvov lepewe x&v EM vov. Eyo Huy Téxvov lepews TOV ElSwWAwv. 


(that I was the child of a priest of the Hel- (I was the child of a priest of idols) 
lenes) 


WS, 9.9 WS, 22.14 
A'ETHI|I5 CbIH" EAHNOR CEA EX BB upkEH MAA ELJIE Chl’ 
(Once, when I was little) (When I was little, I sat in the temple) 


50 John Wortley, ed. and transl., The Anonymous Sayings of the Desert Fathers: A Select Edition 
and Complete English Translation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013). 

51 For the Greek source text of this apophthegm, Athos Prot. 86 v.39 (= AP/GS V.44), see 
Monastica/APDB. The Greek text of this manuscript has also been edited by Britt Dahlman 
in Paradiset: Ökenfädernas tänkespräk, den systematiska samlingen, vol. 5, Olika berättelser 
tillskydd när otukten ansätter oss, ed. Britt Dahlman and Per Rönnegärd, Silentium Apoph- 
thegmata 5 (Sturefors: Silentium, 2014). 
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GN-Wortley 
Mixpös odv Eradnunv 
(when I (was) little, I sat) 


WS, 9.9 

IAKO EHA/BX WIJA CBOETO BbILIEALLIA BA KO MH 
pue 

(I saw my father coming into the temple) 


Athos Prot. 86 
xal Ehewpovv Tov TATEPA uou eloepyópevov 
(I saw my father going in) 


WS, 9.9 
H WE'BLLIA WNb: BZ N'BKOCH BECH BbIX 


(and he answered, I was in a certain village) 


Athos Prot. 86 

‘O òè einev: 

Eig Tývðe THY xwuny HEYV 

(I was in such and such a village) 


WS, 9.9 
H E'57^BHPoX BANN" 


and I raised contention 


GN-Wortley 
xal EEryeıpa moAguous 
and I raised contention 


WS, 9.9 
WH Xe p¥e" BB" A ANH 
(and he said, In thirty days) 


GN-Wortley 
‘O òè eirev- Ev tpidxovta ué poç. 
(and he said, In thirty days) 
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Athos Prot. 86 
Mixpdc odv Qv éxaOhuny £v c lep@ 
(When I was little, I sat in the temple) 


WS, 22.14 
H BHA/BX" WÍ]A CROCO ° MHOXKHLLEAR E'AXOA ALHA” 


(and I saw my father many times going in) 


GN-Wortley 

xal eldov Tov natepa pov oA. dots 
eioepyópevov 

(and I saw my father many times going in) 


WS, 22.14 
WH ke WB"BLIAB'A pve €MO0y" NA cen CTPAN'E BBXB 


(and he said to him answering, I was in that 


land) 


GN-Wortley 

‘O òè einev: 

Eig tyvde thv xwpav uyv 

(Iwas in such and such a land) 


WS, 22.14 
BZZABHTOX BANH" H MNOTBI MATCZRZR 


and Iraised contention and much rebellion 


Atos Prot. 86 
xai eenyeipa moA&uous 
and Iraised contention 


WS, 22.14 
WH Xe p*e Zar A: Änen 
(and he said, For/during thirty days) 


Athos Prot. 86 
‘O òè einev- Emi tpıdxovra fuépas. 
(and he said, For/during thirty days) 


14 


15 


16 
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WS, 9.9 
H BZZABHTOX BETpbr 
(and I raised winds) 


GN-Wortley 
xai eEnyeipa &vépouc 
(and I raised winds) 


WS, 9.9 

H MHOTO KpZBONPOAHTIE CAA/BAAE'2 H CAMOTO 
NCE'BCTHHKA" H NEBBCT A ZAKAATH CATRO9H 
(and having made much bloodshed I have 
killed the groom himself and the bride) 


GN-Wortley 

xoi TOMNV exyvow aiatwv &rotvjoot, &moxtel- 
vag TOV vunplov xod THY vu OY V 

(and I made much bloodshed having killed 
the groom and the bride) 


WS, 9.9 

H TIPHNOCHMOY npberoaoy" ..CBOTH TOMOY 
nogea's BATOM PA ero H PAA’ 

(and when the throne was brought ..., he 
ordered him to sit down thanking him and 


saying ...) 


GN-Wortley 
T E On ME, 
xal excOicev abrov Ev TO Opdvey adTOD AEywv 


(and he seated him on his throne, saying ...) 
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WS, 22.14 
H E'57^BHPoX BOY pA: H TORCE 


(and I raised storm and earthquake) 


Athos Prot. 86 
xai &y|yetpot oeropoùs 
(and I raised earthquakes) 


WS, 22.14 

H MHOXKCTEO MIPOAHTIE Ko Re CATBOPHX Ch KENH- 
XOMb H CB NEB'BCTOZR 

(and I caused much bloodshed with [to] the 
groom and the bride) 


Athos Prot. 86 

xot TOMNV Exyvaw TOMIAS ETA KAL TOD vuu- 
glov xoi tis vog. gris 

(and having caused much [blood |shed deal- 
ing with both the groom and the bride) 


WS, 22.14 

H TIOCAAM Ero CA COBOA NA Tip'BeTOA'S: PAA emoy” 
(and seated him with [beside] himself on the 
throne, saying ...) 


Athos Prot. 86 

xal exdbioev abtov ped” Éavtod Acywv öte 
(and he seated him with [beside] himself 
saying ...) 


The synonymous adjectives in example (8), eaannsekz (Hellene) in 9.9 and 


HAOAZCKZ (idolatrous, of idols) in 22.14, terms which normally mean “pagan,” 


could in all likelihood have emerged as translation variants on Slavonic soil, but 


it appears that these two lexemes have their origin in different Greek sources: 


one in the edition of GN-Wortley, óct ży% Nunv téxvov lepews TOV ‘EMyvwv, and 


the second in Athos Prot. 86, ötv "Eyo pny texvov iepéwç t&v cidwAwv. Like- 
wise, in example (13) two synonymous types of temporal prepositional phrases 
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expressing a limited period of time are found in the Greek sources. Ev tpLdxovra 
Nuepaus and Eri tpi&xovta YuEpas gave rise to two prepositional constructions 
in the Slavonic translations, with properly corresponding prepositions 'Ev—E% 
and 'Exi—za, resulting in: B% À: ANH: (in thirty days) and za: A: Anen (in thirty 
days). Despite being different prepositions, these pairs are semantically syn- 
onymous constructions in their respective languages, denoting the time taken 
to complete an action. In this subtle difference, too, the Slavonic translation 
follows the Greek source text, although the English translation unfortunately 
does not reflect it. 

Not only lexical equivalents, but also omissions and additions of phrases and 
constructions of the Greek source, such as in examples (12), (14) and (16), are 
reflected in the Slavonic parallels. At the same time, these examples suggest the 
existence of a Greek version with the extended readings of 22.14: xoi e&nyetpa 
TOAEMOUS xot TOMNV TAPAXNV, found in MS Paris gr. 2474, the early representative 
of the Greek systematic collection, which gave rise to BZZABHTOX BpANH H MNOPbI 
MATEXA (and I raised contention and many rebellions) in example (12), or xoi 
&&f]yetpot dv&nous xai cetopovds resulting in Boypa' n TPAC (and I raised storm and 
earthquake) in example (14). 

In addition, in examples (9) and (10), the author of the Greek version rep- 
resented in GN-Wortley introduces in passing the place where the reported 
incident occurred: “Once when I was little, I sat and saw my father coming into 
the temple" (9.9). Athos Prot. 86, on the other hand, expresses it more explic- 
itly, since here the narrator while a child observed the depicted scene, sitting 
in the temple where the reported course of events was taking place during one 
of his father's visits: "When I was little, I sat in the temple and I saw my father 
many times going in" (22.14). 

The approximate correlation between the Greek and Slavonic variants is 
challenged significantly by two examples, which disrupt the parallelism that 
we find elsewhere between 9.9. and GN-Wortley on the one hand, and 22.14 
and Athos Prot. 86 on the other hand. The first dissimilarity appears in (10), 
where the words “many times” are added; and the second, in (11) with the 
use of the synonyms Bbc» (village, country) in 9.9 and erpana (country, vil- 
lage, place) in 22.14—here in locative Bech or BbcH, and cTpant, respectively. The 
Greek versions also offer a synonymous pair: Tv xcv (from 7 xo; ‘village, 
country town’) parallels thv xwpav (from 1 xoo; land, country, as opposed 
to town’) of GN-Wortley, a detail which runs contrary to our other examples. 
Nevertheless, the comparison of lexical features noted above allows one to 
conclude that different Greek originals might have been used as source texts 
for the two Slavonic translations in this doublet. The variance in the Greek 
seems to rely on different types of AP collections—the systematic and the 
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alphabetic-anonymous. Having been translated independently of each other, 
they could give birth to Slavonic translations such as those recorded in our dou- 


blet. 


Moreover, compared with 22.14, the narrative in 9.9 seems rather abridged, 
reflecting a consistent revision of the dialogues by omitting discourse mark- 
ers and by replacing the sequences of direct speech with reported speech, as 
illustrated in the two dialogues below. 


WS, 9.9 
[lo^&Ho X€ H ApOYTBIN NPHLLe A,B pve 


(Likewise, another one having come, said,) 


AZb BZ MofH BbIX 
(I was at sea.) 


Tave n APOYT BIK npinae 
(Then came another one) 


AKO BZ rpa ab KOEMA Bpak% BbIBLUOY 


(that in such a city there was a wedding) 


WS, 22.14 

H CE A POYTBIH NHAC H TA KAAN'BALLE CA MOY pere 
xe H TOMOY 

(and lo, having come, another one bowed to him 
and said to him,) 


À TbI UK Aoy npinAe 


(Whence do you come?) 


WN X€ fre 
(He then said,) 


8 MopH BER 


(I was at sea.) 


nce TpeTIH npinae KAAN'BAR CA emoy 


(and lo, a third one came and having bowed to 


him,) 


(eve xe emoy 
(said to him,) 


TbI WKAAN MPHLLIEAA ech 


(Whence have you come?) 


WN X€ pe emë 
(he then said to him) 


BZ NBKOEMZ PPAA'E BpAKB Bbl 


(in such a city there was a wedding) 
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It is evident that in 9.9 the conversation is creatively rewritten, resulting in 
fewer replies and references to the speaker, as is common in reported speech. 
The exchange of interlocutors here is presented without repetitions like “he 
asked,’ “he said to him,” or “he then said" as in 22.14. Such expressions are absent 
from 9.9. 

In addition, we should comment on the position of the doublets in question. 
This specific apophthegm normally belongs to the chapter on how to resist the 
demon of fleshly temptations, often entitled On Wars against Fornication. This 
is chapter 5 in Gs-Guy?? and pJ. This thematic section is represented by the 
hypothetical reconstruction of chapter 5, according to Veder's edition (here and 
in the database the chapter is designated as 08.5). As shown in the Chart 6.1,5? 
the reconstructed 08.5 is almost perfectly reproduced in chapter n of collection 
Al, represented in the early manuscript Belgrade NBS Dec. 93. 

Chart 6.1 shows how the apophthegms of the hypothetic archetype of the 
Slavonic systematicon are distributed into the systematic collection, as reflected 
in Aland in the compilation of W$. 

Manuscript WS by contrast adopts only two thirds of the content of the chap- 
ter on fornication. The chart above clearly shows that W$ takes the first third 
(1-16) and the last third of sayings in os.5 (1-16 and 30-46) and omits the mid- 
dle section (17-28). Furthermore, these two strings of sayings are arranged in 
two separate sections a significant distance apart, namely in chapters 6 and 22, 
respectively.5* Chapter 6 is accurately entitled Various Accounts for Strengthen- 
ing those who Resist Wars of Fornication, whereas chapter 12 lacks any heading. 
At present, it is difficult to discern with certainty why the middle part of os.5 
was omitted and why the last third was moved to an isolated and unnamed sec- 
tion within W$. In any case, such a division of the chapter probably emerged by 
chance, possibly as a consequence of equally distributing the copying assign- 
ment amongst three scribes. We cannot exclude such a possibility, in view 
of the fact that three hands have been identified in the production of this 
manuscript.55 

Returning to the duplicate apophthegm analysed above, we find it in the 
penultimate position in os.5, more exactly in 5.44. As we have already seen, in 
W$ one of the repeated accounts is certainly located in its proper position, i.e., 


52  GS-Guy refers to Jean-Claude Guy, ed. and transl., Les Apophtegmes des Pères: Collection 
systématique, 3 vols., SChr 387, 474, 498 (Paris: Cerf, 1993-2005). 

53 The Alluvial Diagram is created with web tool RAWGraphs. 

54 The designation of chapters has been changed in the database Monastica/APDB to A.6 
and to G.7, respectively (accessed 30 September 2019). 

55 See Veder, Scete Paterikon, vol. 1, p. 44. 
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in the second third of the untitled chapter 22. One would have expected to find 
the other one in chapter 6 of W$, to which it belongs thematically. But unex- 
pectedly it is located in chapter 9, on fols. 49"-49Y of the manuscript, which 
constitutes the saying's first occurrence in this collection. Chapter 9 bears the 
heading Maxims of the Holy Fathers, also Very Useful and Lovely Accounts and 
Talks. Thus, the first time our apophthegm occurs in this codex, it is embedded 
in a jumble of sayings assembled here for no apparent reason. Chapter 9 com- 
prises 42 excerpts from identified as well as unidentified sources, and belongs to 
a large section between fols. 40" and 73", comprising miscellaneous texts such 
as homilies, maxims, and questions and answers. The paratext reads, "Sayings 
of the holy fathers, stories, and conversations, very beloved and useful, from 
which we picked out and copied a small number for the sake of love and for 
the soul's benefit ..." Veder identifies the components of this section as excerpts 
from the Compiled Paterikon (the Svodnyj Paterik), the alphabetical-anonymous 
collection, a few saints’ lives, and what we might call ascetica varia.°® 

Chart 6.2 makes clear the flow of the sayings of chapter 0s.5 into the Slavonic 
collections A! and W$. The chart also shows how our specific apophthegm 
08.5.44 is borrowed by 11.37 of A! and further by W$, taking two positions in W® 
(in 9.09 and 22.24) and representing two versions of the same story, as argued 
above. 

Chart 6.2 illustrates how the apophthegms of chapter 08.5 are regrouped in 
collections A! (systematicon) and W$ (miscellanea).?” 

From the unmethodical and in some way ad hoc compilation of chapters, 
sayings, lives of saints, and other compositional elements in this collection, it 
appears that its scribes did not have an organizational concept in mind when 
shaping this anthology. We have every reason to surmise that manuscript W® 
represents an attempt to compile, rather than make a copy of a fixed collection. 
The contrary assumption is less plausible, as there are no signs that the copy- 
ist rearranged a poorly organized Vorlage. Instead, it seems that the compiler 
made use of several sources. Since at least three individuals were involved in 
assembling this Bulgarian codex in 1345/6, one might imagine that each of the 
copyists of W? had contributed his own section, resulting in a splitting up of the 
chapter on fornication. It may have remained incomplete in the first attempt 
and may have been re-copied later in an attempt to finish it. But this apparently 
completed chapter is missing its middle section, and the first and third sections 


56 Veder, Scete Paterikon, vol. 1, p. 44. 

57 The Cluster Dendrogram was created with the web tool RAWGraphs. See “How to Make an 
Alluvial Diagram,’ by RAWGraphs Team. Licensed under CC BY-NC-SA 4.0, accessed 26 July 
2019, https://rawgraphs.io/learning/how-to-make-an-alluvial-diagram/. 
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find themselves in different parts of the codex. However, all three chapters that 
contain stories associated with issues of fornication, 6, 9, and 22, are thought to 
have been written by the same hand. Thus, the reasons behind such an irregular 
organization of the codex seem even more elusive. 

A consultation of the Monastica/APDB database shows that our doublets 
reflect two main types of AP collections: saying 22.14, which is parallel to Athos 
Prot. 86, corresponds to the systematic collection, whereas apophthegm 9.9 
reflects the anonymous collection as presented in the edition by Wortley. The 
database does not include any collection with a similar structure, nor is there 
in the database such a doublet in the witnesses of other linguistic AP traditions. 
Hence we can conclude that WS probably represents a second generation of AP, 
most likely expanded without any clear concept or influence by other models. 


5 Conclusions 


A single case of "twin" apophthegms can reveal processes by which a collec- 
tion was assembled, giving a glimpse of the compilation practices of medieval 
scribes who used AP material in the composition of new anthologies. It is 
important in its own right that two versions of an apophthegm, reflecting dif- 
ferent AP traditions (the systematicon and the alphabeticon), were included in 
one particular Slavonic collection. It is obvious that conflation, interpolation, 
and contamination are features not alien to the Slavonic AP tradition which, 
as a relatively late one, shows no restraint in merging elements from diverse 
sources. The composition of W® therefore illustrates how collections of the 
second generation could come into existence. Since W$ represents a distinct 
group, according to Veder's classification, it is justifiable to argue that at the 
time of the formation of the secondaries, the compilers may well have disre- 
garded or simply lost the distinction between the different types of anthologies 
within the apophthegmatic genre. Further studies may shed new light on this 
issue and deepen our understanding of how the fluid A» tradition was passed 
down through time and generations. 

The study has also prompted the idea of an evolutionary diversity of the 
narratives distributed between different AP types. Perhaps a typology of vari- 
ants (primarily in Greek, but also contrasted to the Slavonic) based on the 
correlation between distinctive readings and collection types (systematic and 
alphabetical-anonymous) might be discerned. Such a classification, if it is fea- 
sible, could facilitate the understanding of processes by which AP collections 
developed and diversified. It could also make possible the tracing of stages of 
text evolution by studying instances of excerpting, revising and retelling. 
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This study raises general questions about the cultural transmission, on the 
one hand, and the stages in the evolution of a text, on the other. For instance, 
which processes guided the changes that our collections underwent, the diver- 
sification of variants and the correlation of these readings with a particular 
collection type. Is it possible to trace the evolution of this process of excerpting, 
revising and retelling? Further research on the peculiarities of the reception in 
various linguistic and cultural milieux will contribute to a deeper understand- 
ing of medieval textual networking. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Armenian Transmission of the Apophthegmata 


Patrum 
Anahit Avagyan 
1 Introduction 


According to tradition, the apostolic mission to Armenia was carried out by the 
apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew. Christianity was declared state religion 
in 301AD by King Tiridates, following the historical events connected with St. 
Gregory the Illuminator who subsequently became the first catholicos of the 
Armenian Church. The monastic tradition, which in different ways is charac- 
teristic of both Eastern and Western Christianity, has played a significant role 
in the Armenian Church. The remains of hundreds of monasteries—spread 
throughout present-day Armenia, its historical territory, and beyond— serve as 
witnesses for a once rich monastic life. Dietmar Winkler observes: 


By the 5th century, a basic pattern of monasticism developed, which 
included a common life and worship, apostolic works, study and preach- 
ing the Gospel. Armenian monasticism became predominant to link per- 
sonal spiritual perfection to an active pastoral care. More than one thou- 
sand monasteries covered the area of greater Armenia of which about 
900 are very well documented ... In the nth and 12th centuries, in the 
monasteries religious studies and education got more into the focus of 
Armenian monastic life. There was interest in Greek classical philoso- 
phy, science and medicine, manuscript culture and illumination, rhetoric, 
poetry, music etc.! 


The rise of Armenian medieval literature, both translated and indigenous, is 
connected with the creation of the Armenian alphabet at the beginning of the 
fifth century. While the origin of the Armenian monastic tradition remains 


1 Dietmar W. Winkler, “Monasticism in Oriental Christianity Today: A Brief Survey,’ in Monastic 
Life in the Armenian Church: Glorious Past—Ecumenical Reconsideration, ed. Jasmine Dum- 
Tragut and Dietmar W. Winkler (Zurich: LIT, 2018), 12. 
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controversial among scholars, the educational objectives of monasteries are 
no longer questioned: education took place in monastic schools and, later, in 
monastic academies.? 

This article is an attempt to study the rich Armenian transmission of the 
apophthegmata, the Sayings of the Desert Fathers. These sayings have been 
translated into many ancient and modern languages, including Classical Arme- 
nian. A great number of manuscripts preserve Armenian apophthegmata, but 
only a few scholars have studied them. This paper will present a list of manu- 
scripts that contain apophthegmata, vitae, or the like; this includes manuscripts 
with only one folio of monastic material as well as entire codices, sometimes 
with colophons. Such a list has value for our understanding of the emergence 
and development of the Armenian collections of Vitae Patrum. 

The best known edition of Armenian monastic collections are the two vol- 
umes of Vitae Patrum published by the Mekhitarist Father Nerses Sarkissian in 
Venice in 1855. He depicts the rendering of monastic material from Greek and 
Syriac into Armenian as an extremely complex process, lasting for several cen- 
turies. He argues that when new material became available, it was simply added 
to the existing collections in the same order. During the late Cilician period 
(14th cent.), however, old and new pieces were assembled into a larger, new 
collection. But according to Sarkissian, some of the older pieces were omitted, 
so that the newer Armenian compilation is still less comprehensive than the 
equivalent collections in other languages. Due to translations at various times, 
two types of Armenian collections arose, the “old,” and the “new” or “second” 
types.? The names of some of the translators, compilers, and redactors of these 
monastic lives and sayings have reached us by way of manuscript colophons 
and superscriptions, and they will be mentioned in the list below.* 

Sarkissian's two volumes contain three parts, namely Lives of the Fathers, 
Sayings of the Fathers (in 19 chapters), and Councils of the Fathers. Louis Leloir 
translated the second, apophthegmatic part, into Latin and furnished every 
apophthegm with parallels in Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Ethiophic.5 Sarkissian's 


2 SeeJasmine Dum-Tragut, "The Cultural Impact of Armenian Monasticism: A Brief Note on the 
Role of Armenian Monasteries in Medieval Armenian Society,” in Monastic Life in the Arme- 
nian Church, ed. Dum-Tragut and Winkler, 30-32. 

3 SeeP. Nerses Sarkissian, ed., Lives of the Holy Fathers and their Politeia According to the Dou- 
ble Translation of the Ancestors [Lupp unpng Auınwüg ti punwpwuumnıphräp unghi pum 
lplhà punquwänıptwä üujuükuig |, vol. 1 (Venice: San Lazzaro, 1855), iii. 

4 Sarkissian, Lives of the Holy Fathers, vol. 1, vi. 

5 Louis Leloir, Paterica armeniaca a P. P. Mechitaristis edita (1855) nunc latine reddita, 4 vols., 
CSCO 353, 361, 371, 371 / Subs. 42, 43, 47, 51 (Louvain: Imprimerie Orientaliste, 1974-1976). 
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editorial method has been criticized by Wilhelm Bousset, who commented as 
follows, refering as Recensions A and B to the “old” and “new” translations, 
respectively: 


Die Herausgeber haben sich eines etwas sonderbaren Verfahrens bedi- 
ent. Sie haben die eine der beiden Uebersetzungen (A) zugrunde gelegt, 
haben dann zu jedem Stück von A die Parallele der ganz anders geord- 
neten Rezension B unten auf der Seite beigegeben, und endlich zu jedem 
der 19 Kapitel des Werkes den überschüssigen Text von B uno tenore als 
Paralipomena angefügt. So ist leider die ursprüngliche Anordnung aller 
der Stücke von B, die als Parallele zu A erscheinen aus der Ausgabe selbst 
nicht zu erkennen. Und was wir als Rezension B (Paralipomena) haben, 
ist nur ein Fragment.® 


An edition published in Constantinople in 1720 contained the above-men- 
tioned Recension B in its original sequence." Recension B represents a sys- 
tematic-alphabetic-anonymous collection in 26 chapters. Earlier still, in 1641, 
another edition of Recension B was published in New Julfa (Isfahan, Iran).8 


2 Manuscript Heritage and the Collections of Vitae Patrum in 
Armenian Manuscripts 


The following inventory of Armenian Vitae Patrum (Haranc'vark‘) results from 
a study of catalogue records? and manuscripts in the main Armenian manu- 
script depositories: The Matenadaran, or Mesrop Mashtots Institute of Ancient 
Manuscripts of Yerevan (M), the libraries of the Mekhitarist Congregations 
in Venice (V) and in Vienna (W), and the library of the Armenian St. James 
Monastery in Jerusalem (J). In the following list, if a codex consists of several 
manuscripts, these are designated as A, B, C, etc. 


6 Wilhelm Bousset, Apophthegmata: Studien zur Geschichte des ältesten Mönchtums (Tübingen: 
Mohr, 1923), 18. 

7 Book that is Called Lives of the Fathers [Yhpp nn ngh Cuinuitig juinp] (Constantinople, 1720). 

Lives of the Fathers |[Cuunuuüg ywpp] (New Julfa, 1641). 

The manuscript data in the list below are normally given without explicit reference to the 

catalogues. 
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24 Matenadaran/Yerevan 

1. M 11 Miscellany.!° 1736, Van. Fols. 22*, 36”, 37", 41", 42", 109", 110*: new 
recension. The sayings were added later in the 19th cent. 

2. M 20 Miscellany. 1497, Suceava (?); 1614, Lviv (?). Fols. 321-34": new re- 
cension. 

3. M 39 Miscellany consisting of two different manuscripts. A. 17th cent., 
Anapat. B. 17th cent. Fols. 17-77, 8-13". 

4. M 40 Miscellany. 14th cent., Akanc' anapat. Fols. 25-27‘, 38-43", 69" 
74* Corpus Nili. 

5. M41 Miscellany consisting of three different manuscripts. A and B, 17th 


cent. C, 18th cent. Fols. 145"—148": new recension. 
6. M57 Miscellany. 15th cent, monastery Awag (?). Fols. 160'-171*: old 


recension. 
7. M 84 Miscellany. 1614. Fols. 182*-1857, 2357-243": old recension. 
8. M 96 Miscellany consisting of six different manuscripts. 17th cent. Fol. 


130*: new recension. 


9. M 108 Miscellany. 1322, Jerusalem. Fols. 243"-246". The unit is entitled 
"From the writing Vitae Patrum excerpted by Vardan Vardapet 
Arewelc'i"!! [P Cuunuiüg ywpnig qnng puunntuuón duinnuiü qupqu- 
yth Untubjgıny]. Cf. M 657, M 686, M 693, and M 848 below. 

10. M229 Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 1827-253", 253"-267' Corpus Nili, new 
recension. 19 chapters. The Corpus Nili follows upon chapter 19; Nil's 
counsel on dullness is included in chapter 12. 

11. M265 Gospels. 13th cent. Fol. 204". 

12. M452 Miscellany. 18th cent. (before 1797). Fols. 33*—40*. Turkish in Arme- 
nian letters;!? the manuscript is of interest because of the milieu for 
which it was intended. 

13. M557 Miscellany. 1386, Eznkay. Fols. 63", 97*—101", 133'-167*: old recen- 
sion. 

14. M605 Miscellany. 17th cent. Fol. 31": an addition from the 18th cent. 

15. M625 Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 94-102", 1*: addition from the 18th or 
19th cent. 


10 “Miscellany” renders the term dnnquióni [collection] of the catalogues. 

11 Ca. 1198-1271. 

12 See also Hasmik Stepanyan, ed., Catalogue of Turkish Materials Written in Armenian Let- 
ters of Armenian Manuscripts and Turkish Manuscripts in Armenian Letters: Manuscripts 
from *Matenadaran" in Yerevan and Mother See Holy St. Echmiadzin (Yerevan: printed by 
the author, 2008), 43. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


13 


14 
15 


16 
17 


M 640 


M 657 


M 682 
M 683 


M 684 
M 685 
M 686 


M 687 


Miscellany. 1297, village Hayeli. Fols. 4rv, 46"—58", 138-206”, 206%— 
210", 2107-224" etc. 

One of the colophons (fol 314") identifies the content (Vitae 
Patrum) and date of copying (1297).? This manuscript has lost many 
leaves (see the pinax, fols. 1"—37), which should also be of interest as 
units of Vitae Patrum collections, e.g., 29, Life of the Blessed Mary the 
Egyptian [P(2. Jupp knwäbjnya Uuinhuiúnit bghyyunnıand].!* 
Miscellany. 1614, New Julfa. Fols. 230"-243'. 

Fols. 233"—143:, under the title “By the holy Vardan Vardapet, who 
wrote from the Lives of the Fathers for the sake of the monks" [Uning 
qupgquujbunü 4upquüu qnbwj h Cupuüg qupnig. junwqu 
unquh ljpnuiüuinpuig] present the Preface or first chapter of the 
"new" recension (see also M 686). 

Miscellany. 1679. Fols. 127—137, 15"-21*: new recension. 

Miscellany consisting of two different manuscripts. 1707. A. Fols. 1— 
188: Vitae Patrum. Fols. 171—185": new recension. 

Vitae Patrum.!? 1650, Arinj. Fols. 37-583": new recension. 

Vitae Patrum. 1632, Jerusalem. Fols. 17-361": new recension. 
Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 79'-148*: old recension. 

The apophthegmic part! is entitled "By the holy Vardan Vardapet, 
who wrote from the Lives of the Fathers for the sake of the monks" 
[Unipp Jwpnwwbınha dupquüugj qn&uj h Cupuüg qupnig 
Sumuqu wıqunh Ununüunnnuug]. The statement that Vardan Var- 
dapet is the writer of the following text units means that he is the 
compiler of the material. Cf. above M 657 and M 108. 

Miscellany consisting of four different manuscripts. A. 1689, Yere- 
van. Fols. 5'-132*: Mirror of Lives transl. by Stepanos Lehac'i." B. 
1635. Fols. 139'-363": Vitae Patrum, new recension. C. 17th cent. 
Fols. 3667-377": two chapters of a collection of Vitae Patrum. 


Onik Yeganyan, ed., General Catalogue of Armenian Manuscripts of the Mashtots Mate- 
nadaran, vol. 3 (Yerevan: Magalat Publishing House, 2007), 166; see also Artashes Mat- 
evosyan, ed., Colophons of the Armenian Manuscripts: 13th c. [Cuuyinhü a&muqpbpp 5p2u- 
wulwpnwääbn. dq nup] (Yerevan: Publishing House of the Academy of Sciences of the 


Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, 1984), 811. 

Sarkissian, Lives of the Holy Fathers, vol. 1, pp. 287-291, 291-317. 

"Vitae Patrum" renders the term duinp Aunwäg or Cwpwäg yuinp [Lives of the Fathers] 
given in the manuscripts and catalogues. 

Contains also the Ladder of Divine Ascent by John Climacus (Fols. 9'—78"). 

See Knarik Ter-Davtyan, ed., Mirror of Lives [Cwytih Quınnıg] (Yerevan: Publishing House 
of the Academy of Sciences of the Republic of Armenia, 1994). 
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33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 


18 


M 689 
M 690 
M 693 


M 708 
M 723 
M 737 


M 740 
M 770 
M 784 


M 785 
M 786 


M 787 
M 788 
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Vitae Patrum. 1681, Urfa (Edessa). Fols. 17-135": new recension. 
Vitae Patrum. 17th cent. Fols. 27-440*: new recension. 

Vitae Patrum. 17th cent. Fols. 27-156", 1967-298*: new recension. 
On fol. 2”, the title indicates the authorship of Vardan Vardapet, as in 
M 657 and M 686. 

Miscellany. 1695-1703. Fols. 857-97", 101'-107": new recension. 
Miscellany. 1731, Jerusalem; 1734. Fols. 341rv, 3447-352". 
Miscellany. 1680-1730, monasteries of Amrdolu, Glakay, Hnjuc‘, 
Kaffa and Atk‘erman. Fols. 117", 210". 

Miscellany. 1697, Rome. Fols. 997-155". 


Miscellany. 14th cent. Fols. 187-88", 147*—-173*: old recension. 
Vitae Patrum. 1641. Fols. 27-362*: new recension. 

A later colophon dated 1675 (fol. 385") states, “Remember the last 
repairer of this book, the priest Yohan, vardapet of theology, in your 
pure prayers, o children of the Holy Ejmiacin, when you read this and 
benefit from it" [QUtpgh& ünnngnnh qnnju` qunkn jiu wuuniwe- 
dupwänpkwä Jwunywwband j[nobug]hp h útupnunhut jumopu 
atn, ny fuiüljmiüp unınp Egdpuiótp, jnndui Ywpynwyp quu t 
oqunhp h ulwät]. This statement demonstrates that the book was 
meant be read and studied by the children! of the Holy Ejmiacin. 
This suggests that the apophthegmic stories were used in the instruc- 
tion of novices. This hypothesis is supported by an abecedarius by 
Karapet Vardapet found in some manuscripts of the new recension 
(see below, M 789). 

Vitae Patrum. 1615, Elingean (Tat'ew). Fols. 37—398*: new recension. 
Vitae Patrum. 12th cent. Fols. 5'—209*: old recension. 

To date this is the oldest manuscript of the Armenian Vitae Patrum 
heritage. 

Vitae Patrum. 13th cent. Fols. 1£-126*: old recension. 

Vitae Patrum. 1688-1691, Bakhchysarai and Kaffa (Theodosia). 
Fols. 127-253*: new recension. 

In addition to the translated texts, this codex contains the counsels 
by Anania Narekaci. Inclusion of these counsels in the Vitae Patrum 
collections is not rare and needs further investigation. 


On the term "children" [fwälynıäp], see Manea Erna Shirinian, "Reflections on the ‘Sons 
and Daughters of the Covenant' in the Armenian Sources,’ Revue des Études Arméniennes 
28 (2001-2002): 261—285. 
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37: 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 


44. 
45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 


19 


M 789 


M 790 
M 791 
M 792 
M 793 


M 794 
M 845 


M 847 
M 848 


M 850 


M 851 


M 914 
M 1633 


Vitae Patrum. Two different manuscripts. A. Vitae Patrum. 1633, Con- 
stantinople. Fols. 21-534": new recension. B. Mirror of Lives transl. by 
Step'anos Lehac'i. 1667. Copied on the free leaves (lacunae) of the 
first manuscript.!? 

Fols. 52*—55* and 55'-56" represent two acrostics (both abeceda- 
ries), entitled “Useful counsels for the children of the church spo- 
ken by the great vardapet Karapet: poem with letters" [uwpwwlunh 
uUböh qupquujbunp wuwgbu pwu wyhunwähu duüljuüg tyt- 
nbgny nınwäwınn wunhıu], and “For the teaching of young chil- 
dren, spoken by vardapet Arak'el" [Unwpbj Jwpnwwbınh wuw- 
gtwj duiuü nuuútuü InnwAwu úuiülluuüg |, respectively. Inclusion 
of these two poems within the collection could point to the milieu, 
for which the Vitae Patrum might have been intended. The poem 
of Karapet Vardapet together with acrostics on the author's name 
Karapet [4wpwwtukb] are included also in M 1 (fols. 1007-103"), 
M 33 (fols. 233'—241* fols. 211'-214' contains the poem by Arak'el 
together with acrostics on his name), M 682 (fols. 137-14"), M 687 
(fols. 1417-143"), and others. 

Vitae Patrum. 1611, Jerusalem. Fols. 37-276": new recension. 

Vitae Patrum. 1644. Fols. 2”-450Y: new recension. 

Vitae Patrum. 1619. Fols. 17-436": new recension. 

Vitae Patrum. 17th cent. Fols. 27-431*: new recension. Illuminated 
with 571 images. 

Vitae Patrum. 17th cent. Fols. 17-213": new recension. 

Vitae Patrum. 1431, Ereran. Fols. 17-196", 2127-222' Corpus Nili, 
222*—233*. 

Vitae Patrum. 1419, Parvargak. Fols. 11-272": new recension. 
Miscellany consisting of four different manuscripts. A. 14th cent. 
Fols. 17-12", 147-36", 1787-202". 

On Fol. 17, the title on the authorship of Vardan Vardapet repeats the 
one of M 657, M 686 and M 693. 

Miscellany consisting of three diffferent manuscripts. A. 17th cent. 
Fols. 17-12". 

Miscellany. 14th cent. Fols. 17-1067, 186"-215! Corpus Nili, 23217— 
236". 

Vitae Patrum. 17th cent. Fols. 11-130": new recension. 


Miscellany. 1664, Eonia. Fols. 27-967, 1607-190": new recension. 


See Yeganyan, General Catalogue, vol. 3, pp. 747-753. 
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50. 
51. 


52. 
53- 


54. 
55- 
56. 


57. 


58. 


59: 


60. 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 


66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


71. 
72. 
73: 


M 1661 
M 1667 


M 1887 
M 1915 


M 1925 
M 1976 
M 1982 


M 1983 


M 1999 


M 2002 


M 2029 


M 2080 
M 2106 
M 2109 
M 2175 


M 2177 


M 2188 
M 2196 
M 2224 
M 2236 
M 2244 


M 2246 
M 2248 
M 2249 
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Tataran. 1594. Fols. 199-206": new recension. 

Miscellany consisting of three different manuscripts. A. and B. 14th 
cent., C. 17th cent. Fols. 167"—2267, 240"-244": new recension. 
Miscellany. 17th cent. Fol. 400". 

Miscellany consisting of two different manuscripts. A. 1750, B. 15th- 
16th cent. Fols. 1367-155": new recension. 

Miscellany. 1401, palace Task'awbru (Crimea). Fols. 2217-232". 
Miscellany. 17th cent. Fol. 99". 

Miscellany consisting of three different manuscripts. A. 1702, Edirne 


Adrianople); B. 1699, Adrianople; and C. 18th cent., Adrianople. 
Fols. 1917-199", 2037-214", 2167-240". 

Fol. 214" has the same colophon, after the same vita, as do J 228 
(fol. 393") and J 268 (fol. 574). 

Miscellany. 1687, 1712, Hamatan. Fols. 123"—126v, 130", 138", 189Y- 
224", 236'—367"*: new recension. 

Miscellany consisting of three different manuscripts. A. and B. 12th 
cent.; C. 13th cent. Fols. 135-139", 159°-165’, 165*-167' Corpus 
Nili. 

Miscellany consisting of three different manuscripts. A. 1663; B. 
before 1696; and C. 17th cent. Fols. 66'-82', 84"-91', 1087-121", 
187°, 2267-229". 

Miscellany. 1696, Holy Savior (Vank) Cathedral (New Julfa). Fols. 
3231v (addition from the 18th cent.). 

Miscellany. 18th cent. Fols. 2367-238", 243'-254'. 

Miscellany. 1715, Theodosiopolis (Erzurum / Karin). Fols. 430'-431". 
Book of Sermons. 1669-1686. Fols. ırv, 4*—5. 

Gregory of Tatev, Book of Sermons. 1659, Ernjak. Fols. 3'—67 (addition 
from the 18th cent.). 

Miscellany consisting of two different manuscripts. A. 1411, monas- 
tery Mecop'ay; B. 1609, Varag (?), 1675. Fols. 395'-417", 423'-429"*: 
new recension. 

Miscellany. 15th cent. Fols. 201", 247*-2637. 

Miscellany. 1683. Fols. 276"-332". 

Miscellany. 1771, Etchmiadzin. Fols. 2697-284": new recension. 
Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 857-186", 2017-210*: new recension. 
Miscellany consisting of three different manuscripts. A. 12th cent. 
B. 1708-1709, Maras (Germanik); C. 17th cent. Fol. 57". 

Miscellany. 1692-1693, Jerusalem. Fols. 157-61. 

Miscellany. 1695, 1739. Fols. 2447-294": new recension. 


Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. i55"—165:. 
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74. 
75. 


76. 


77: 


78. 
79. 


8o. 


81. 


82. 
83. 


84. 


85. 
86. 


20 


21 
22 


M 2266 
M 2335 


M 2474 


M 2532 


M 2556 
M 2557 


M 2575 


M 2578 


M 2608 
M 2642 


M 2680 


M 2681 
M 3208 


Miscellany. 1693, Julfa. Fols. 2677-279". 

Miscellany. 1476, 15th cent., Jerusalem. Fols. 957-163'. 

Fol. 155" has the same colophon as J 228 (fol. 299") and J 285 
(fol. 591).20 

Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 17-80": new recension. 

Miscellany. 1 3th cent. Fols. 71-35", 1387-159" Corpus Nili; 160'-191" 
(?): old recension. 

Miscellany. 18th cent. Fols. 57-246": new recension. 

Miscellany consisting of three different manuscripts. A. 1333; B. 
14th cent.; and C. 1554, Malazgirt, Holy Mother of God Church. 
Fols. 1337-156" Corpus Nili; 1577-159", 175'-178", 1817-202": old 
recension. 

Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 2617-2827, 283"-298", 3067-316", 3247— 
325", 3297-331", 333'-336": new recension. 

Miscellany. 1585-1589, Jerusalem. Fols. 3'-14*, 174-187": new 
recension. 

Miscellany. 1635, Sinahayr (Orotn). Fols. 253*—254". 

Miscellany. 1663-1664, New Julfa. Fols. 4917-514", 515'—519* Cor- 
pus Nili; 5319'—526*: new recension. 


Miscellany. 1371-1378, Anketakoyt. Fols. 27-149", 1497-247", 259'- 
260" and 420'-441" Corpus Nili; 277'-286", 2861-368" etc. 

The manuscript is a collection of lives and counsels, both translated 
and of Armenian origin. Only a few sayings could be identified. The 
manuscript is remarkable because colophons provide the transla- 
tion data (date, place, and name of the translator). Athanasius' Live 
of Antony and the Life of St. Parsam?! by Smuel were translated by 
Grigor 22 

Vitae Patrum. 17th cent. Fols. 11-502": new recension. 

Vitae Patrum. 17th th cent. Fols. 1y—151*: new recension. 


See Gevorg Ter-Vardanean, ed., General Catalogue of Armenian Manuscripts of the Mash- 
tots Matenadaran, vol. 7 (Yerevan: Nairi Publishing House, 2012), 987. 

For the Life and History of St. Parsam, cf. also M 1952, fols. 1637-172". 

See Catholicos Karekin 1 (Hovsepian), ed., Colophons of Manuscripts, vol. 1, From the 
Fifth Century to 1250 [3h2unnuiljupuiüp álinuqpuig, Lunny U. (5. nuinhg hizt 1250 
p.)] (Antelias: Printing House of the Armenian Catholicosate of Cilicia, 1951), 333-334; 
Artashes Matevosyan, ed., Colophons of the Armenian Manuscripts: 5th to 12th Centuries 
[Cugbpbà áknuiqpnbpp &p2unnuljupuiüülp b-dF nn.] (Yerevan: Publishing House of the 
Academy of Sciences of Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, 1988), 3 and 156; Gevorg Ter- 
Vardanean, ed., General Catalogue of Armenian Manuscripts of the Mashtots Matenadaran, 
vol. 8 (Yerevan: Nairi Publishing House, 2013), 1133, 1135-1136. 
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Vitae Patrum. 1422, Trapez. Fols. 11-421": new recension. 
Vitae Patrum. 1549, Jerusalem. Fols. 17-19" and 1"-296Y: new recen- 


sion. 


Vitae Patrum. 1416, Monastery of Holy Cross (Crimea). Fols. 17-248": 
new recension. 

Miscellany. 14th cent. Fols. 17-119". 

Vitae Patrum. 1627, Varag. Fols. 17-406': new recension. Illuminated. 
Carantir. 13th cent. Fols. 667-84v, 86"-967, 100"-120', 147-150", 
153'-158", 1867-189". 

Fragments from the Bible. 1363, Jerusalem. Fol. 148". 

Vitae Patrum. 1696, Monastery Amirdolu. Fols. 2127-2957. 
Miscellany. 1620, Monastery of the Holy Archangel (Sebastia). Fols. 
164—165”. 

Miscellany. 1386, Ernjak. Fols. 2877-336". 

Miscellany. 18th cent. Fols. 18—19': new recension. 

Mastoc‘jerac‘. 1677, village Halmalawa. Fol. 1v. 

Vitae Patrum. 16th cent. Fols. 27-286": new recension. 

Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 527-68". 

Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 6—1 37”. 

Miscellany. 1680, Rome (?). Fols. 1327-1337. 

Miscellany. 1692-1693. Fols. 2857-3057. 

Miscellany. 1645, town Axalgor. Fols. 17-6". 

Miscellany. 19th cent. Fols. 21-24". In modern Armenian. 
Miscellany. 1404. Fols. 1847-186", 285*-288". 


Miscellany. 1624-1625, 1626, Jerusalem. Fols. 567-98". 

Vitae Patrum. 1716. Fols. 27-480": new recension. 

Oskep'orik. 18th cent. (ca. 1729), Monastery St. Georg. Fol. 5”. Com- 
piled by the monk Andon. 

Miscellany. 19th cent. Fols. 117—119”. 

Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 74—139", 183"-199', 2247-324*: new 
recension. 

Miscellany. 1816, Bates. Fol. 82v. 

Miscellany. 1635. Fols. 57-128*. 

Vitae Patrum. 1693, Izmir, 1701. Fols. 1147-257": new recension. 
Miscellany. 19th cent. (before 1855). Fols. 8Y-100". 

Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 96"-139". 

Miscellany. 18th cent. Fols. 27-133": new recension. 


Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 517-61". 
Vitae Patrum. 1604, Hamit“. Fols. 21-339". 
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120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 
130. 


131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 


M 7024 
M 7041 
M 7115 
M 7183 
M 7205 
M 7290 
M 7324 
M 7377 


M 7898 


M 7993 
M 8029 


M 8030 
M 8033 
M 8043 
M 8046 
M 8068 
M 8076 
M 8100 
M 8179 
M 8223 
M 8502 
M 8674 
M 8708 
M 8727 
M 8756 
M 9303 
M 9309 
M 9436 
M 9832 
M 10062 
M 10210 
M 10236 
M 10485 
M 10609 
M 10725 
M 10882 
M 10905 


Miscellany. 1696, Tigranakert. Fols. 147—208": new recension. 
Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 178’—-192". 

Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 2287-348": new recension. 
Miscellany. 1717, Lim. Fols. 140'-147*: new recension. 
Miscellany. 17th cent. Fol. 66". 

Vitae Patrum. 1634. Fols. 17-558": new recension. 


Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 159-171". 

Yaysmawurk' (red. Grigor Cerenc‘). 1594-1610, Kaffa. Fols. 646'— 
650". 

Miscellany. 17th cent., 1719, Erzurum (Karin). Fols. 129"-254*: new 
recension. 

Miscellany. 1672, 18th cent. Fols. 17-81v. 

Miscellany. 14th cent. (before 1376), Kawksu (Crimea). Fols. 1647— 
178". 

Miscellany. 1341, Azax. Fols. 1rv. 

Vitae Patrum. 17th cent. Fols. 27-144". 

Miscellany. 1731, Ernjak (Naxijevan). Fols. 2231-241". 

Vitae Patrum. 17th cent. Fols. 1-204*: new recension. 
Miscellany. 18th cent., 1829, monastery Muturku. Fol. 92v. 
Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 58'-59’. 

Miscellany. 1784, Kars. Fols. 1547-162", 163"-184"*. 

Miscellany. 14th cent. Fols. 3157-327", 336v—338v, 352—362”. 
Miscellany. 1842-1893, Karin (?). Fols. 47-5". 

Miscellany. 1619. Fols. 27-117, 1047-116". 

Miscellany. 1617, 1622, 17th cent. Fols. 87—89". 

Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 86”-8g'. 

Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 2427-2527, 265'—300", 437'-438°. 
Miscellany. 16th cent. Fols. 29'-43°. 

Miscellany. 17th cent. (after 1621), 1767. Fols. 287-29'. 
Miscellany. 1397, Jerusalem. Fols. 149"-263". 

Vitae Patrum. 1617, Kamenic‘. Fols. 4"-576": new recension. 
Miscellany. 15th, 17th cent. Fols. 27*-38". 

Miscellany. 1271, St. Nicholas (?). Fols. 27-2417. 

Miscellany. 1649-1652, Jerusalem. Fols. 253"-277". 

Miscellany. 1700-1701, Van. Fols. 2187-223". 

Miscellany. 19th cent. Fols. 1457-151". 

Miscellany. 1758, Sebastia, 1778, Karin. Fols. 49'-5 1", 631v, 951v. 
Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 247"-301". 

Miscellany. 1644, Satax (Ganjak). Fols. 158'-168r. 


Miscellany. 1686, Karmir vank' anapat. Fols. 172*—187' etc. 
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157. 
158. 
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159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


23 


24 


25 


M 10945 
M 10986 


Venice 


V 1108 
(265) 


V612 
1676) 
V 806 
1677) 
V 1329 
1678) 
V 1324 
1679) 
V 1922 
1680) 
V 536 
1681) 
V 133 
1682) 
V 941 
1683) 
V844 
1684) 
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Miscellany. 1709-1711, 1705-1711, 1712, K ilis. Fol. 115". 
Miscellany. 17th cent. Fols. 807-83”. 


Oskep'orik XXVI. 1317-1318, monastery Glajor. Fols. 1317-171": old 
recension. Basis of Sarkissian's edition.22 

The apophthegmic part is entitled “From the lives of the holy Fathers, 
collected out of many into one [volume] by holy Vardan Vardapet 
for the sake of everyone who wants to read it inwardly” [P Jwnnıg 
unipe Aumuiüg. 9np Aunupbuy h puiqútug h Up unipe qupquiujb- 
mhi 4upnquüu(y) juignun uidtbülgniü npp ljuudpü upnup duuip 
nüptinünu].24 Cf. also M 657, M 686, M 693, M 848 and M 108. 
Vitae Patrum 1. 1336, St. James Monastery (Jerusalem). Pp. 1-619: 
old recension. Basis of Sarkissian's edition. 

Vitae Patrum 11. 14th cent. Pp. 1-262, 508-558 Corpus Nili; pp. 559- 
698: old recension. Basis of Sarkissian's edition. 

Vitae Patrum 111. 14th cent., Erznka (?). Pp. 137-206: old recension. 
Possibly basis of Sarkissian's edition. 

Vitae Patrum IV. ı4th-ı5th cent., 1608, Amit‘. Pp. 1-689: old recen- 
sion. Possibly basis of Sarkissian's edition. 

Vitae Patrum v. 14th-15th cent. Fols. 17-5". Illuminated. 


Vitae Patrum VI. 1418, monastery Awag. Pp. 1-312: old recension. 
Basis of Sarkissian's edition. 

Vitae Patrum VII. 1587, Paragrkus anapat, 1598. Pp. 222-270, 317- 
412 Corpus Nili; new recension. 

Vitae Patrum VIII. 1614, K'eot'ahia. Fols. 11-383": new recension. 
Basis of Sarkissian's edition. 

Vitae Patrum Ix. 1621, Hizan. Fols. 11-310": new recension. Basis of 
Sarkissian’s edition. Iluminated. 

The colophon following the Vita Onophrii (fols. 2337-239") is the 
same as in J 228 and J 285 (see below).25 


For identification of the manuscripts used by Sarkissian in his edition, see Leloir, Paterica 


armeniaca, vol. 1, p. vii. 

See Barsegh Sargissian, ed., Grand Catalogue of the Armenian Manuscripts in the Library of 
the Mekhitarist Brotherhood in Venice, vol. 2 (Venice: San Lazzaro, 1924), 850. 

See Sahak Djemdjemian, ed., Grand Catalogue of the Armenian Manuscripts in the Library 
of the Mekhitarist Congregation in Venice, vol. 8 (Venice: San Lazzaro, 1998), 686. 
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169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


2.3 


173. 
174. 


175. 


176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 


2.4 


182. 


183. 
184. 


26 


V877 Vitae Patrum x. 1651, Crimea and Sebastia. Pp. 1-243, 262-274: new 
1685) recension. 
V 19 Vitae Patrum X1. 1671, Ant'ap'. Fols. 11-382": new recension. 
1686) 
V 594 Vitae Patrum x11. 17th cent., Xasgiwt (?). Fols. 37—390*: new recen- 
1687) sion. 
V 1154 Vitae Patrum x1ı11. 17th—18th cent. Fols. 1"-240": new recension. 
1688) 
Vienna 
W66 Vitae Patrum. 1644, Bates. Fols. 1"-43 1Y: new recension. 
W88 Miscellany. 1638-1657, Trebisond. Fols. 153-179’: old recension. 
(68) 
W 128 Vitae Patrum. 15th-16th cent. (?). Fols. 17-128*: old recension. 
(103) 
W 279 Vitae Patrum. 1640, Constantinople. Fols. 61-374": new recension. 
W522 Miscellany of counsels profitable for the soul, part 1. 19th cent. 
W523 Miscellany of counsels profitable for the soul, part 11. 19th cent. 
W527 Counsels to the monks. 1834. 
W622 Vitae Patrum. 1714. Fols. 253'-312*: old recension. 
W 705 Oskep'orik. 1403, monastery of Mec Anjnanapat. Fols. 2647—439*: old 
recension. 
Jerusalem 
J 23 Vitae Patrum 1. 1625, Aleppo. Fols. 1—641*: new recension. Illumi- 
nated with ca. 500 images. 
J 175 Vitae Patrum 11. 1610, Jerusalem. Pp. 3-915: new recension. 
J 228 Vitae Patrum 111. 1651, Jerusalem. Fols. 17-393": new recension. 


Illiminated. Copy of J 285. 

A colophon (fol. 299") following the Vita Onophrii by Paphnutius 
states that the Armenian catholicos Gregory was the repairer (qün- 
nnqnn that is, redactor) and translator of the lives of saints, and that 
these were translated in Egypt in the year Scr‘ (559) of the Arme- 
nian era, thus in 1110AD (559+551).2Š This note is important for 


See Norair Bogharian, ed., Grand Catalogue of St. James Manuscripts, vols. 1-6 and 9 
(Jerusalem: Armenian Convent Printing Press, 1966—1979), here vol. 1, p. 615. 
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186. J285 
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the information it provides about the redactor and the date of the 
Armenian translations of monastic lives. As] 228 is a copy of J 285, 
the colophon will be further discussed below. 

Another colophon (fol. 393") by the translator Father Gagik follows 
the Life of the Son of the Greek King (fols. 390'—393") stating that 
this vita was translated from Syriac.27 The colophon of the scribe 
Yovanes Mokac'I (fols. 402 f.) repeats in the beginning almost liter- 
ally the colophon of J 285 (see below).28 

Vitae Patrum IV. 1710 (?), Jerusalem (?). Pp. 9-586: new recension. 
Illuminated with ca. 500 images. 

The colophon on p. 574 is the same as in J 228, fol. 393" and J 1686, 
fol. 390.29 

Vitae Patrum v. 1430, Kaffa, Armenian monastery of St. Antony. Pp. 6, 
9-754, 760—783, 793-823: new recension. 


The monograph of the well-known Armenologist and art historian 
Nira Stone, entitled The Kaffa Lives of the Desert Fathers: A Study 
in Armenian Manuscript Illumination, discusses this codex.?? The 
codex contains a collection of Vitae Patrum that is uniquely illumi- 
nated. Stone observes: 
There are a number of earlier manuscripts which contain The 
Lives of the Desert Fathers in Greek and Latin as well as in Arme- 
nian, Coptic and Syriac. However, the present manuscript, Jerusa- 
lem 285, dated to 1430 C.E. is the first one in any language which 
was extensively illustrated. The motives which brought about this 
surprising and innovative Armenian creation in Crimea are fasci- 
nating. They are to be sought in the Christian theological thought 
of the period, in the emergence of Hesychasm and in the revival 
of monasticism ... 
This particular manuscript, together with its illustrations, was espe- 
cially important in the period in which it was created and afterwards. 


27 See Bogharian, Grand Catalogue, vol. 1, p. 616. 

28 Cf. Levon Khachikyan, ed., Colophons of the Armenian Manuscripts of the 15th Century: First 
Part (1401-1450) [36 quph &ujbpbà abtnwugptph 5pouumuluputüübp. Uuuü unwughü 
(1401-1450 pp.)] (Yerevan: Publishing House of the Academy of Sciences of the Armenian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, 1955), 399-401; Bogharian, Grand Catalogue, vol. 1, p. 617; Nira 
Stone, The Kaffa Lives of the Desert Fathers: A Study in Armenian Manuscript Illumination, 
CSCO 566 / Subs. 94 (Louvain: Peeters, 1997), 30-32. 

29 See Bogharian, Grand Catalogue, vol. 2, p. 73. 

30 Seen. 28 above. 
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31 
32 
33 
34 


A large number of apographs both of its text and its illuminations 
were made in the following three centuries.?! 

Stone investigated not only the illuminations, but also under- 
tookan extensive study of other aspects of the manuscript including 
the colophons, which provide many interesting details regarding the 
compilation of this paterikon miscellany. She notes: 

In the main colophon he [the scribe and illuminator Thaddeus 

Avramenc'—A.A.] says that in order to create Jerusalem 285, 

the Lives of the Desert Fathers, he consulted numerous Armenian 

manuscripts, chose and selected those readings which seemed 
best to him, collected them together and created the manuscript 
which is made up of all [of] them. When the differences between 
the Armenian manuscripts were too great, as in the Life of St. Alex- 
ius, he also consulted a Greek copy.2? 
Since the colophon claims that Thaddeus Avramenc' not only copied 
from a now lost exemplar,?? but also compiled and redacted the text, 
occasionally on the basis of Greek original(s), an in-depth textual 
analysis must be undertaken in order to come to more far-reaching 
conclusions. The study carried out by Stone will be of great assis- 
tance, since she traced the transmission of a subgroup of the Arme- 
nian Vitae Patrum in her study of J 285 and its apographs (J 23,] 228, 
J 971, J 410, J 293, J 268, J 1409, V 1922, BL Add. 27.301, M 789).* 
J 285 is the oldest extant manuscript of the “new recension.” 

With regard to the colophon which follows Paphnutius' Life of 
Onophrius (cf. above on J 228), Stone discusses the identity of the 
translator, Catholicos Gregory: 

Some scholars try to change the date in order to attribute the 

translation to St. Gregory Martyrophile, a famous translator and 

editor of hagiographical texts (hence, his cognomen “Martyro- 
phile"—Vkayaser). He was so fascinated by the ascetics of Chris- 
tian antiquity that he travelled in their footsteps to Egypt. St. Gre- 
gory Martyrophile died in 1105. The colophon of the text, how- 
ever, dates the translation of the Paphnutius material to the year 
1110. This supposition is logical because the visit of St. Gregory 
Martyrophile was too early, having taken place in 1076-1077. 


Stone, Kaffa Lives, vII-vIN. 
Stone, Kaffa Lives, 30. 
Stone, Kaffa Lives, 34-35. 
Stone, Kaffa Lives, 36-37. 
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187. 
188. 
189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 
194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 
198. 


199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 


203. 


35 
36 


J 293 
J 300 
J 301 
J 336 


J410 


J 547 


J 725 
J 726 


J 728 


J 756 
J 906 
J 939 


J 961 
J971 


J 991 
J 1089 


J 1173 
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The nephew of St. Gregory Martyrophile was also called Gre- 
gory, and was appointed by his uncle to be Primate of the Armeni- 
ans of Egypt and also received the title "Catholicos" The nephew 
continued his uncle's work of translation of hagiographic texts. So 
itis most reasonable to conclude that the translator of the Paph- 
nutius material was the nephew, Catholicos Gregory, Primate of 
Egypt and not the uncle, Catholicos St. Gregory Martyrophile, 
Catholicos of All the Armenians.25 

Vitae Patrum VI. 1652, Constantinople. Fols. 57—785"*: new recension. 
Illuminated. 

Vitae Patrum v; Writings of Evagrius 11. Pp. 1-639: old recension. 
Vitae Patrum VIII. 1627, Teti. Fols. 17-455*: new recension. 
Questions of Basil of Caesarea r; Vitae Patrum IX. 1298, monastery 
Gayl. Fols. 155"-285. 

Vitae Patrum x. 1631, Teli. Fols. 3'—756, 805-830: new recension. 
Illuminated. 

Fol. 830 has the same colophon after the Vita Onophrii as does] 228, 
fol. 393", following this vita.26 

Vitae Patrum XI. 1630, St. James Monastery (Jerusalem). Fols. 3- 
763", 765'-794", 796*—800*: new recension. 

Vitae Patrum x11. 17th cent. Fols. 5"-589", 601—764: new recension. 
Mirror of Lives 111; Vitae Patrum X111. 1678, Jerusalem. Pp. 311-857: 
new recension. 

Vitae Patrum XIV; Commentary on the Eight Thoughts of Evagrius Iv. 
15th cent. Pp. 3-310: new recension. 

Vitae Patrum xv. 17th cent. Pp. 4-800: new recension. 

Miscellany unit vu, Vitae Patrum XVI. Pp. 708—791: new recension. 
Miscellany unit x1, Vitae Patrum xvn. 1621, Monastery of the Apos- 
tles (Mush). Pp. 455-636: new recension. 

Vitae Patrum XVIII. 1624, T'agirtat. Pp. 5—788: new recension. 

Vitae Patrum XIX. 1623, Teli. Pp. 9—777: new recension. Illuminated. 
Vitae Patrum xx. 17th cent. Fols. 3'-498*: new recension. 

Vitae Patrum xxi; Miscellany. 1681, Izmir. Pp. iii, ix, 1-326: new 
recension. 

Miscellany unit vil, Vitae Patrum xx11. 17th cent. Pp. 400-528: new 
recension. 


Stone, The Kaffa Lives, 59. 
See Bogharian, Grand Catalogue, vol. 2, p. 348. 
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204. J1409 Vitae Patrum XXIII. Pp. 5-483: new recension. Illuminated. 

205. |] 1602 Vitae Patrum XXIV. 1625, monastery Tat'ew. Pp. 119-465: new recen- 
sion. 

206. J1686 Vitae Patrum xxv. 1660, Teli. Pp. 12-492: new recension. 
The Vita Onophrii is followed by the identical colophon discussed 
above (J 228 and J 285). On p. 390 there is a colophon following the 
Life of the Son of the Greek King, Whose Name was Nerseh identical to 
that in J 228, fol. 393” and J 268, fol. 574.37 

207. J1819 Miscellany unit 111, Vitae Patrum xxvi. Fols. 6357-818": new recen- 
sion. 

208. ] 2873 Vitae Patrum XXVII. 17th cent. Fols. 17-103". Illuminated. 


3 Conclusion 


The alphabetic and systematic collections of Greek apophthegmata found their 
way also into the Armenian tradition, where they developed into the very 
last redaction of systematic-alphabetic-anonymous collection(s) embedded 
in the Vitae Patrum miscellanies. Examination of the manuscript catalogues 
offers some preliminary conclusions. In the Armenian tradition, there are no 
manuscripts which contain only the apophthegms. Rather, we observe many 
fascinating and curious constellations of monastic lives, sayings, and counsels 
that could help us find clues about the probable milieu of the Vitae Patrum, 
including their intended audience. Hopefully over time further research on this 
ancient and important heritage will be published and inspire new readers, asI 
once was inspired and encouraged at the sight of this material. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Monk as Storyteller? On the Transmission of 
the Apophthegmata Patrum among Muslim 
Ascetics in Basra 


Ute Pietruschka 


The textual transmission of the Apophthegmata Patrum (AP) is very complex, 
not only in Greek, Latin or Coptic, but also in Arabic where various collections 
of apophthegmata were often combined with other monastic texts.! Alongside 
the Bible, material from the Arabic version of the AP has served as one of the 
guidelines for monks and nuns in Coptic monasteries, and it remains a pop- 
ular reading and source of inspiration for modern people, both monastic and 
lay. Sayings of the Desert Fathers (and Mothers) still form an integral part of 
the process of spiritual guidance in monastic circles.? Today, pious readers can 
use a printed version of the apophthegmata, the Bustan al-Ruhban (The Garden 
of the Monks), published by the Coptic Orthodox Church,? that deals with dif- 
ferent themes of monastic and spiritual life based on the lives and teachings of 
the Desert Fathers. The preface to this book states that since the spirit of strong 
faith is lacking in the present, one has to turn to the Desert Fathers who showed 
exemplary strength of asceticism and faith. 

The manuscript tradition shows that already in the oldest Arabic collections 
stories and sayings of the Desert fathers were combined with other texts of 
an educational nature. We can assume that these miscellanies (multiple-text 
manuscripts)^ were compiled for pedagogical purposes. One of the oldest Ara- 
bic manuscripts containing material from the AP dates from the end of the gth 


1 Foran overview of the transmission in Arabic, see Samuel Rubenson, "The Apophthegmata 
Patrum in Syriac, Arabic and Ethiopic: Status Questionis,” ParOr 36 (2011): 309-312. 

2 Pieternella van Doorn-Harder, Contemporary Coptic Nuns (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1995), 130. 

3 Bustän al-Ruhbän li-Abà al-kanisa al-qibtiyya, ed. by the Metropolitanate of Beni Suef (Cairo, 
1968, 2nd ed. 1976). 

4 Paola Buzi, “From Single-Text to Multiple-Text Manuscripts: Transmission Changes in the 
Coptic Literary Tradition; Some Case-Studies from the White Monastery Library,’ in One- 
Volume Libraries: Composite and Multiple-Text Manuscripts, ed. Michael Friedrich and Cosima 
Schwarke (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2016), 94. 
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century CE. But very likely, stories and sayings from the AP circulated already 
orally in Arabic in the first decades of the 8th century CE, at a time when Arabic 
had developed into the lingua franca for the Christian population in an Islami- 
cate world. Material from the AP was apparently also popular in Muslim circles, 
especially among ascetics, who disseminated educational and edifying sayings 
and stories of monks as exemplars of pious life. 

In the following, we will discuss the transmission of this material during the 
first three Islamic centuries and the adaptation of the AP to a Muslim audience. 


1 Ascetics in Basra 


Under Umayyad rule, Basra developed into a metropolis that attracted traders 
from as far away as Persia, India and East Africa. The town reached its zenith 
in the 8th and early oth century CE. The city provided fertile ground for the 
development of Arabic grammar and prose, and for the emergence of influ- 
ential intellectual currents such as the Mu‘tazila.® The Christians had a strong 
position in the city, and this situation influenced the intellectual climate of the 
city. The East Syriac patriarch Timothy 1 (727—823 CE) addressed a pastoral letter 
to his parish in Basra at the beginning of the gth century CE, in which he dis- 
cussed if Christ may be called “servant” (abda).’ This was a subject often raised 
in debates between Christians and Muslims. The New Testament authors, as 
well as the church fathers, had used this appellation as an acceptable title for 
Jesus.? With the coming of Islam, however, and the Quranic understanding 
of Jesus as mere creature,? Christians felt obliged to explain this christologi- 
cal title. Timothy's letter vividly illustrates the intellectual interaction between 
different religious communities in Basra. 

Basra became the cradle of Muslim asceticism,! where influential ascetics 
such as al-Hasan al-Basri (624—728 CE) preached. His moral exhortations and 
his views on renunciation (zuhd) made him a paragon of piety and spiritu- 


5 Jean Mansour, "Un florilège arabe chrétien du x° s. (Ms. Strasbourg 4225): Introduction et 
édition critique par Jean Mansour” (PhD diss., Strasbourg, 1972), xx-xxi. 

6 Charles Pellat and Katherine H. Lang, “Basra until the Mongol Conquest,” in £7? online 
(Leiden: Brill, 2007-2019), accessed September 30, 2019. 

7 Martin Heimgartner, transl., Die Briefe 30-39 des ostsyrischen Patriarchen Timotheos 1, 


CSCO 662 / Syr. 257 (Leuven: Peeters, 2016), n. 

8 Matt 12:8, Phil 2:7, Acts 3:13.26, 4:27.30. 

9 E.g., Q 43:59 (“He is only a servant we blessed"), Q 19:30. 

10 A As already stated by Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328 CE) in his Risäla al-Süfiyya; see Th. Emil Home- 
rin, "Ibn Taimiya's al-Süftyah wa-al-Fugarä’,’ Arabica 32 (1985): 222—223. 
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ality whose ideas enjoyed further development among his disciples and later 
Sufis. Suleiman A. Mourad has published an in-depth study of the different 
literary representations of al-Hasan al-Basrı's life and his teaching." Concern- 
ing the literary corpus transmitted under al-Hasan al-Basri's name, Mourad 
concludes that several works were attributed to him only after his death. This 
posthumously created legacy, he posits, contributed more to medieval Islamic 
scholarship than did the historical person.!? Mourad points out that "the intel- 
lectual and religious life in the Umayyad period and its presentation in the 
sources ... are necessarily incomplete at this time and therefore unsatisfactory. 
To reach more valid conclusions we must go on to examine other figures of sim- 
ilar symbolic importance: A closer examination of the life and teachings of 
early Muslim ascetics is therefore an important desideratum. 

The pioneers of Islamic asceticism (Arab. zuhhad, nussak, 'ubbad, or bak- 
ka’ün) were sometimes accused by their contemporaries of being crypto-Chris- 
tians or at least of being heavily influenced by Christian ideas. These Muslim 
ascetics valued renunciation, occasional solitude, silence; and in general they 
embraced an otherworldly orientation and thus appreciated monks and their 
lifestyle, although celibacy and monastic eating and fasting habits remained 
subjects of debate. It appears that the zuhhad knew and respected the prac- 
tices and customs of Christian ascetics and monks. 

Already some of the early traditionists suspected that the early Muslim 
ascetics (the “renunciants,” as Christopher Melchert calls them)! uttered 
Christian sayings; and there are accounts of Basran ascetics that give the 
impression that in debates they drew upon (apocryphal) sayings of Jesus and 
quotations from the Old and New Testament.!? The above-mentioned al-Hasan 
al-Basri attracted, as Mourad has shown,!® many accounts describing him as 


11  Suleiman A. Mourad, Early Islam between Myth and History: Al-Hasan al-Basri (d. no H/ 
728 CE) and the Formation of his Legacy in Classical Islamic Scholarship (Leiden: Brill, 2006). 

12  HellmutRitter "Studien zur Geschichte der islamischen Frömmigkeit,” Islam 21 (1933): 64— 
65. 

13 Mourad, Early Islam, 243. 

14 Christopher Melchert, "Quotations of Extra-Quranic Scripture in Early Renunciant Liter- 
ature,” in Islam and Globalisation: Historical and Contemporary Perspectives; Proceedings of 
the 25th Congress of L'Union Européenne des Arabisants et Islamisants, ed. Agostino Cilardo 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2013), 97-107. 

15 References to Jesus or the “tawrat” of the Israelites in Abū Nu‘aym al-Isfahani, Hilyat al- 
awliya@ wa-tabaqat al-asfiya’, vol. 3 (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyya, 1987), 45:2 ff; 46:1ff., 
46:8ff. Still valid and useful for our purposes is Joachim Jeremias, Unbekannte Jesusworte, 
4th ed. (Gütersloh: Mohn, 1965), passim; see also Tarif Khalidi, The Muslim Jesus: Sayings 
and Stories in Islamic Literature (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2001), 32-43. 

16 Mourad, Early Islam, 63-94. 
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an ascetic and mystic. Of similar importance as exemplars of piety were his 
younger contemporaries Malik ibn Dinar (d. 748 cE)!” and Abu Hazim Salama 
b. Dinar al-Makhzümi (d. ca. 757 CE)? Both were appreciated for their ascetic 
lifestyle but also as gifted qussas (storytellers).!? Other early ascetics, Farqad 
al-Sabakhi (d. 749 CE),?9 Thabit al-Bunani (d. 744/45? CE)?! or Tawus b. Kaysan 
(d. 725 CE),22 to name but a few, were also well known as qussas. To all of them 
were attributed ascetic stories or sayings that were acceptable to both Chris- 
tian and Muslim audiences. The older tabitin (followers of the Prophet) also 
mentioned some of the early renunciants as transmitters of hadith, but often 
harshly criticized them, because critics of the muhaddithün (transmitters of 
hadith) accused the renunciants of carelessly handling hadiths. The zuhhad 
consequently acquired a poor reputation and often were classified as hadith 
“falsifiers,” for instance by Ibn al-Jawzi (1126-1200 CE) in his K. al-Qussas wa- 
L-mudhakkirün. Here Ibn al-Jawzi attributes the forgeries of the qussas to their 
laziness and selfishness. He was convinced that the zuAhad, by narrating partic- 
ularly exciting traditions and accounts, aimed to secure listeners, gain influence 
and solicit donations.?? On the other hand, the poor reputation of the early 
ascetics (zuhhad) as hadith transmitters, resulting from their (alleged) famil- 
iarity with Christian circles, eventually led to a disregard of their accounts in 
canonical collections of hadith in later times. 

This familiarity with Christian traditions can be explained through contacts 
with Christians who still represented the majority of the population in the 
caliphate, or through the growing number of converts to the new religion (as 


17 Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, vol. 1 (Leiden: Brill, 1967), 634; Hilya, 
vol. 2, 358-359, 369-370, 376-377, 381-382. 

18 Sezgin, Geschichte, vol. 1, 634; Lyall R. Armstrong, The Qussas of Early Islam (Leiden: Brill, 
2017), 307. 

19 The translation of qussas as “storyteller” does not reflect the broad meaning of this term. 
A clear definition of qussäs (and their role in early Islam) is still under discussion: a gäss 
was involved in a number of religious matters “from interpretation of the Qur’än; through 
traditions of the Prophet (hadith), stories of ancient prophets, and moral preaching; to 
admonition against the evil of sin and transgression.’ (Khalil Athamina, "Al-Qasas: Its 
Emergence, Religious Origin and Its Socio-Political Impact on Early Muslim Society,’ Stu- 
dia Islamica 76 (1992): 54). For a more detailed discussion of the term see Armstrong, 
Qussäs, 1-13. 

20  Hilya, vol. 3, 45-46; Josef van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hid- 
schra, vol. 2 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1992), 94. 

21 Armstrong, Qussäs, 306. 

22 Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, vol. 1 (1991), 78, 198. 

23 Albrecht Noth, "Common Features of Muslim and Western Hadith Criticism: Ibn al-Jawzi's 
Categories of Hadith Forgers,’ in Hadith: Origins and Developments, ed. Harald Motzki 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004), 6. 
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was the case with Farqad al-Sabakhi, born into a Christian family in Armenia) 
that certainly had an impact on religious ideas and beliefs within Islam.?* In 
order to legitimise these teachings and views, many were later attributed to 
Muslim personalities, to biblical figures and to renowned pre-Islamic sages or 
saints. In this process, Christian monasticism also played a role. The veneration 
of Christian monks is well attested already in the pre-Islamic literature of the 
Arabs, and it is reflected in some Quranic passages.?? The perception of Chris- 
tian monks as holy figures survived into early Islamic times, and their sayings 
and anecdotes, especially with regard to ascetical and mystical practices and 
ideals, provided a blueprint for the Islamic ascetic movementin the 7th and 8th 
centuries CE. Beside these influences, monotheistic (but not necessarily Chris- 
tian) tendencies on the Arabian Peninsula should be taken into consideration 
as possible roots of an ascetic movement.?® Christopher Melchert proposed 
that quotations from biblical literature found in collections of renunciant say- 
ings "are a vestige of an Old Testament stage of Islamic history. Perhaps the 
spread of ancient Jewish, Christian, Hellenistic, and Persian lore to Arabia was a 
sort of seventh-century cultural globalization." While it should not be denied 
that some of these influences were rooted in pre-Islamic religious develop- 
ments, most of the Christian material was incorporated and assimilated into 
Muslim thought during the first three centuries of Islam. 


24  Hilya, vol. 3, 45-46. 

25 — Qs82('thou wilt surely find the nearest of them in love to the believers are those who say 
‘We are Christians’”). Other passages in the Quran, however, have a negative connotation: 
Q 9:31, 34. On the perception of monks in early Islam, see Edmund Beck, “Das christliche 
Ménchtum im Koran,” Studia Orientalia 13 (1946): 3-29; Raimund Köbert, "Zur Ansicht 
des frühen Islam über das Mónchtum (rahbaniya),’ Orientalia, n. s. 42 (1973): 520-524; 
Jane D. McAuliffe, Quranic Christians: An Analysis of Classical and Modern Exegesis (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1991), 260—284. 

26 Elizabeth Key Fowden, "The Lamp and the Wine Flask: Early Muslim Interest in Chris- 
tian Monasticism,” in Islamic Crosspollinations: Interactions in the Medieval Middle East, 
ed. Anna Akasoy, J.E. Montgomery, and P.E. Pormann (Cambridge: Gibb Memorial Trust, 
2007), 1-28; Ute Pietruschka, "Der Mönch mit der Öllampe: Zu einem Motiv in der voris- 
lamischen Poesie,’ in Der Christliche Orient und seine Umwelt: Gesammelte Studien zu 
Ehren Jürgen Tubachs anläßlich seines 60. Geburtstages, ed. Sophia G. Vashalomidze and 
Lutz Greisiger (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2007), 303-308. 

27 Melchert, "Quotations of Extra-Quranic Scriptures,” 97. 
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2 The Problem of Authorship: Methodological Considerations 


Our knowledge of the early protagonists of asceticism, in Basra and beyond, 
is often limited to anecdotes or sayings attributed to them and transmitted in 
collections of traditions (hadiths) or biographical collections. None of these 
collections, however, is contemporary with the persons or events they describe. 
Often an interval of one or more centuries separates the time when the ac- 
counts about the early renunciants first appear and the time when they were 
definitively written down. The question arises if we can rely on these early 
reports, as transmitted in later collections. The answer is that we can use them 
critically, as Gregor Schoeler points out. 


To be sure, we cannot expect that these sources will provide information 
that is as accurate and as precise as the information we might glean from 
sources contemporary with the events they describe. But, if we examine 
them judiciously, always keeping in mind their individual specificities, 
we will find that they can often provide us with evidence or strong indi- 
cations about matters that would otherwise remain nothing more than 
postulations or mere speculation.?® 


Collections of sayings, compiled by early hadith transmitters, were already at 
the very beginning sources of gathered information about the Muslim renun- 
ciants. The oldest hadith collections which have come down to us contain chap- 
ters on asceticism pertaining to the pre-Islamic prophets, Muhammad and his 
companions, and his followers in the next generation. The oldest extant mono- 
graph on the subject is the K. a-Zuhd wa-L-raqd'iq by the traditionist Ibn al- 
Mubarak (d. 797 CE). The work belongs to a genre that promotes specific forms 
of piety and asceticism, and prescribes by means of sayings and anecdotes 
those practices to which the believer should adhere.?9 The sayings and anec- 
dotes attributed to these pioneers of asceticism were collected from mawa'iz 
(exhortations), khutab (sermons), wasaya (advice), gisas (stories) and masa'il 
(questions). Other collections of renunciant sayings that were popular from 
the gth century CE onwards and peaked in the 10th and uth centuries, follow 
this pattern. One example is the collection on zuhd (renunciation) by Ahmad 
b. Hanbal (780-855CE) who was especially interested in the first generation 
of Muslim ascetics. The names of the first renunciants are also mentioned in 


28 Gregor Schoeler, The Genesis of Literature in Islam: From the Aural to the Read (Edinburgh: 
University Press, 2002), 12. 
29 Sezgin, Geschichte, vol. 1, 95, 636. 
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a collection from the early 10th century CE, entitled Zuhd al-thamaniyya min 
al-tabi‘n by the traditionist Hatim al-Razi (d. 938).3° 

There is, however, little biographical information included in the traditions 
of early renunciants composed in the 8th or the gth century CE. Neither Ibn al- 
Mubarak nor Ahmad b. Hanbal provides such information. Details on the lives 
of the early zuhhad had to be reconstructed from sayings, sermons or anec- 
dotes. 

One of the most important collections of biographical information on as- 
cetics and mystics is the Hilyat al-awliya’ wa-tabaqat al-asftya’ by Abu Nu'aym 
al-Isfahani (d. 1038CE), comprising a total of 650 biographies of pious men 
and women. This work offers much longer biographies of the zuhhad than do 
comparable contemporary dictionaries, and it preserves material not transmit- 
ted elsewhere. The biographies of Muslim ascetics are organized in roughly 
chronological order from the Rightly Guided Caliphs to the famous Sufis of the 
10th century?! The arrangement of the material shows the compilers’ effort 
(and eagerness) to present the early renunciants in a “genealogical” perspec- 
tive, namely as successors and true heirs of the pre-Islamic prophets, the 
Prophet Muhammad himself, and the companions of the prophet, all of whom 
are described as having striven for a God-fearing and ascetic life.?? The mate- 
rial transmitted in the Hilyat al-awliya? is interesting because it often includes 
accounts that have been discarded in canonical collections due to concerns 
about their pro-Christian character. 

Information about early ascetics can also be found in adab anthologies, a 
genre that flourished from the gth century CE onwards, and that intended to 
instruct and advise the general public or bureaucratic elites. These anthologies 
contain micro-units?? in various genres: hadith, stories, anecdotes, proverbs, 
verses of poetry, and Qu'ran verses form the core of these collections. Both the 


30 Sezgin, Geschichte, vol. 1, 632. To this group belong Uways b. Amir al-Qaräni (d. 657 CE), 
“Amir b. ‘Abdallah b. 'Abdqays (d. before 680), Harim b. Haiyan (d. after 647), al-Rabi' b. 
Khuthaym (d. 682), Masrüq b. al-Ajda‘ (d. 683), al-Aswad b. Yazid al-Nakha (d. 694), Abü 
Muslim ‘Abdallah b. Thawb al-Khawläni (d. 682), and al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 728). See Hilya, 
vol. 2, 79-98, 102-161. 

31 Christopher Melchert, “Abū Nu'aym's Sources for Hilyat al-awliya’, Sufi and Traditionist,” 
in Les maîtres soufis et leurs disciples: 1119-v* siècles de l'hégire (1x*-X1*s.); Enseignement, for- 
mation et transmission, ed. Geneviéve Gobillot and Jean-Jacques Thibon (Beirut: Presses 
de I'Ifpo, 2012), 145-160; Jawid A. Mojaddedi, “Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahani,” in Medieval Islamic 
Civilization: An Encyclopedia, vol.1, ed. Josef W. Meri (New York: Routledge, 2006), 401-402. 

32 Raif Georges Khoury, "Importance et authenticité des textes de Hilyat al-awliya,” Studia 
Islamica 46 (1977): 73-113. 

33 Jaakko Hämeen-Anttila, “Adab, a) Arabic, early developments; in £1? online, accessed 
September 30, 2019. 
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compilers of hadith collections and the compilers of adab anthologies found 
themselves in the same position with respect to their material—they were 
faced with large numbers of sayings and short narratives (akhbar, little snippets 
of text), which they felt called upon to collect, sift, select, and arrange accord- 
ing to particular headings. The original context of these texts, however, is for the 
most part lost to us: they are fragments. One often encounters the same quota- 
tions in different works, and their meaning changes according to the context. 
When a quotation is taken out of its context, it generates its own discourse 
which can be interpreted in various ways. The compiler can easily eliminate 
names, or attribute a saying to another person, and thus is able to give fresh 
insight into familiar material.?* This feature is especially characteristic of adab 
literature and collections of sayings.?5 

Transfer of authorship is a common phenomenon that can be observed 
already in Greek pagan collections of sayings (gnomologia). After the rise of 
Christianity, sacro-profane gnomologia mingle sayings of Greek philosophers 
and Christian authorities: pagan material was re-used in Christian collections, a 
process that would continue when Muslims drew upon Christian collections. It 
is therefore hardly surprising that Muslim works on asceticism quote wise say- 
ings that go back to Christian Vorlagen.?6 The content of such gnomic wisdom 
aligns perfectly with the ideals of the Muslim ascetics: the sayings advocate a 
humblelife agreeable to God, abstinence and silence, and at the same time they 
also emphasise the significance of education and wisdom for pious people. The 
ethical universality of these sayings allowed them easily to be integrated into 
Muslim collections, in the process of which they underwent a certain degree 
of Islamisation. The content of a saying can be taken out of its Christian envi- 
ronment by eliminating Christian terms and replacing them with Muslim ones. 
The attribution of sayings to famous persons is a rhetorical device, for the effec- 
tiveness of a sermon, a wise saying or an anecdote largely depends on the 
person to whom it is ascribed. But how to convey the impression that the attri- 
bution to a certain well-known personality is correct? Because collections of 
sayings or adab collections rarely have extensive ¿snads (chains of transmit- 
ters) that could attest to the veracity of a story, compilers chose to provide evi- 
dence of authenticity by “name-dropping.’ Qussas (storytellers) in early Islamic 


34 Hilary Kilpatrick, “Adab,” in Encyclopedia of Arabic Literature, vol. 1 (London: Routledge, 
1998), 55. 

35 For an overview of Arabic gnomologia, see Ute Pietruschka, “Gnomologia: Syriac and Ara- 
bic Traditions,” in Encyclopedia of Mediterranean Humanism, ed. H. Touati (2014), accessed 
September 30, 2019, http://www.encyclopedie-humanisme.com/?Gnomologia. 

36  Pietruschka, “Gnomologia.” 
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times often employed this device: onomatomania, the obsession with provid- 
ing names, had the important function of enhancing the credibility of a story.?7 
This onomatomania is connected with one of the most striking phenomena 
in classical Arabic literature, namely the gradual development of large bodies 
of narrative material attributed to specific individuals. Well-known examples 
of this phenomenon, pertaining to different types of narrative, are Wahb ibn 
Munabbih (d. ca. 110/728 CE)9? as a standard transmitter of stories or sayings 
of allegedly Jewish origin (isra'iliyyat),?? and al-Asma (d. 828 or 831CE)*° as 
storyteller (qass) of encounters with the Bedouins. The figures concerned with 
this phenomenon are labelled in narrative research "Kristallisationsgestalten" 
or “focusees,” i.e., individuals that serve as a focus for the attribution of nar- 
ratives.*! This basic concept, namely that certain kinds of narratives develop 
around certain personalities, was described already in the oth century CE by 
al-Jahiz in his book al-Bukhala’: "Anecdotes are only truly interesting when one 
knows the characters and can trace them back to their sources by establishing 
a kind of contact with their protagonists.’*? 

The reports we have about the life and religious views of the early renun- 
ciants are overall inconsistent and even contradictory. The same sayings are 
attributed to different persons; or contradictory information is given for the 
same person. Any attempt to reconstruct the life and teachings of early ascetics 
from these accounts faces the problem whether one can trust the sources that 
convey information about them. A selective and partial use of the sources by 
scholars of early Islamic history, connected with a rather undifferentiated jux- 


37 Albrecht Noth, The Early Arabic Historical Tradition: A Source-Critical Study, 2nd ed. 
(Princeton: Darwin Press, 1994), 123-129. 

38 Raif Georges Khoury, Wahb b. Munabbih, vol. 1, Der Heidelberger Papyrus PSR Heid Arab 23 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1970), 247-157. 

39 For this term (first evidence in the 10th century CE) see Roberto Tottoli, “Origin and Use 
of the Term Isra@’iliyyat in Muslim Literature,’ Arabica 46 (1999): 193-194. 

40 Reinhard Weipert, “Al-Asmä‘ in EI? online, accessed September 30, 2019. Adab literature 
presents a very large number of anecdotes that relate to al-Asma‘l, who appears as the 
intellectual companion of Harün al-Rashid; the original collections, however, seem to be 
lost. 

41 Ulrich Marzolph, “‘Focusees’ of Jocular Fiction in Classical Arabic Literature,’ in Story- 
Telling in the Framework of Non-Fictional Arabic Literature, ed. Stefan Leder (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1998), 118-129; Ines Kóhler-Zülch, "Kristallisationsgestalten," in Enzyklopä- 
die des Märchens: Handwörterbuch zur historischen und vergleichenden Erzählforschung, 
ed. Rolf W. Brednich et al., vol. 8 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1996), 459-466. 

42 Ulrich Marzolph, Arabia ridens: Die humoristische Kurzprosa der frühen adab-Literatur im 
internationalen Traditionsgeflecht (Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 1992), 237. 
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taposition of the respective accounts, cannot solve this problem.^? The mere 
indication of correspondences between sayings that are scattered in sundry 
collections provides no real clue as to which specific sources the compiler used. 
The same saying can be used in different contexts and can therefore easily 
change its meaning. A far more fruitful approach to the historical classifica- 
tion of a collection of sayings and anecdotes is to detect the motivation behind 
the compilation, and the particular religious or political interests reflected in 
them.* 


3 The Transmission of Apophthegmata Patrum (AP) among Early 
Renunciants 


A closer look at the sayings ascribed to early ascetics in many cases reveals par- 
allels with and allusions to biblical material. The deep interest during early 
Islamic times in tracing earlier scriptures in the Qur'an is documented in 
the early classical exegetical genre of the isra’iliyyat. Beside the Torah (al- 
tawrat) and the Gospel (al-injiil), pertaining to Moses and Jesus, respectively, 
the Psalms (zabür), ascribed to David, exist as an independent scripture, and 
all of them could serve as some sort of tafsir, a commentary or interpretation 
of Quranic passages.*° Already in pre-Islamic poetry, the term zabur is used 
in its later Quranic meaning to designate a scriptural corpus that played an 
important role in monastic life.^9 The recitation of the Psalms was an important 
element of monastic piety, and Angelika Neuwirth has observed that among 
Muslims a particular type of piety relying on the Psalms emerged at the end of 
the Meccan period of the genesis of the Qur’an.*” No Arabic translations of the 


43 Richard Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder des Sufitums. Erster Teil: Scheiche des Westens (Wies- 
baden: Harrassowitz, 1995), provides an impressive collection of pieces of information 
about early ascetics. However, he compares the accounts about and sayings of the various 
ascetics mostly within an Islamic context and rarely gives parallels to non-Muslim sources. 
Nevertheless, his editions and translations can serve as a useful starting point for a deeper 
analysis of the material. 

44 Bernd Radtke, Materialien zur alten islamischen Frömmigkeit (Leiden: Brill, 2009). 

45 Melchert, "Quotations of Extra-Qur’änic Scripture"; Khalidi, Muslim Jesus; Khoury, Wahb. 

46 Imm |-Qays, Diwan 88.1-2: "Years have come upon it since last I was there, and in the 
morning it was like the writing of a zabür, contained in the codices of monks.” (See 
Hasan al-Sandübi, Sharh Diwan Imri’ l-Qays (Beirut: al-Maktaba al-thaqafiyya, 1982), 208, 
no. 88.) For a discussion of the text, see Juan Monferrer-Sala, “‘Varietas preislamica’: Ka- 
hatti zabürin fi masähifa ruhbäni (Imrv al-Qays, Diwan 88/1-2)," Collectanea Christiana 
Orientalia 3 (2006): 143-169. 

47 Angelika Neuwirth, "Quranic Readings of the Psalms,” in The Qur'an in Context: Historical 
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Psalms are attested for pre-Islamic times, and one must assume that passages 
from the Psalms circulated orally among an Arabic-speaking audience, maybe 
as ad hoc translations into Arabic. 

Already the authors of the earliest Arabic accounts on Muslim renunciants 
seem well acquainted with biblical stories and motifs. Often they explicitly 
marked these as texts from the Hebrew Bible, that is from the tawrat or zabür, 
by using expressions such as qara'tu ftl-zabur (I read in the Psalms), maktub fi l- 
tawrat (it is written in the Torah), or gara’tu ftl-kutub (Iread in the Scriptures).*8 
Sometimes, however, the stories are traced back to the ancestors (awa'il) or 
the Banü Isra'il, the Israelites. Yet a closer reading of these passages shows that 
some of them are, in fact, adaptations of narratives taken from the Apophtheg- 
mata Patrum and from pious collections that were, together with the Psalms, a 
popular reading in monastic circles.*? 

In 2004, Suleiman A. Mourad published a paper on the sayings of Chris- 
tian monks in Islamic literature.5° As Mourad has pointed out, it is remarkable 
that the sources he examined draw a consistently positive picture of the monk, 
who serves the Muslim ascetic as counsellor and model.?! The title of his paper, 
"Christian Monks in Islamic Literature: A Preliminary Report on Some Arabic 
Apophthegmata Patrum,’ however, is somewhat misleading. Mourad focuses 
on encounters between Christian monks and Muslim ascetics who used and 
adapted Christian textual material, and he refers to them in general as apoph- 
thegmata, without being able to indicate specific parallel passages in the AP. 
The compilation of this material is nevertheless a good starting point for fur- 
ther comparative studies of the use of the AP in Islamic sources. This brings us 
to a problem that is particularly relevant for the Arabic versions of the AP. Until 
now, there is no critical edition of the Arabic AP as a whole, and it is doubtful 
whether such an edition can ever be provided, since hardly any manuscript 
of the Arabic AP resembles another, and apparently local traditions played an 


and Literary Investigations into the Qur’änic Milieu, ed. Angelika Neuwirth, Nicolai Sinai, 
and Michael Marx (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 736-737. 

48 The latter term, however, is not only to be understood with regard to religious texts, it can 
also refer to written material in general, see Schoeler, Genesis of Literature, 16-29. 

49 Ute Pietruschka, "Apophthegmata Patrum in muslimischem Gewand: Das Beispiel Malik 
ibn Dinar,” in Begegnungen in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, ed. Claudia Rammelt, C. 
Schlarb, and E. Schlarb (Berlin: LIT, 2015), 164-168, with examples from Hilya. 

50 Suleiman A. Mourad, “Christian Monks in Islamic Literature: A Preliminary Report on 
Some Arabic Apophthegmata Patrum,” Bulletin of the Royal Institute for Inter-Faith Stud- 
ies 6 (2004): 81-98. 

51 Ibid., 83. 
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importantrole in the compilation process.” It is therefore not possible to deter- 
mine which apophthegmata circulated in which form and in which wording 
at the beginning of the 8th century CE, the time when Muslim ascetics famil- 
iarised themselves with Christian narrative material. This problem can perhaps 
be partially resolved by examining the Christian material as it has been handed 
down in Islamic sources. However, one must not assume that the early Muslim 
ascetics drew upon written sources containing the A», although the above- 
mentioned phrases such as “I have read in the books" might suggest this. It is 
questionable whether Muslim ascetics knew the AP in written form at all.53 An 
anecdote describing an ascetic who throws his books—as dispensable goods— 
into the water shows that the possession of books was viewed rather negatively 
in early Islamic times.5* To be sure, this negative attitude towards books might 
be a topos that indicates a preference for oral transmission. But one might 
rather assume that renunciants cited and transformed stories from the AP that 
circulated orally at the beginning of the 8th century in Basra and found an inter- 
ested audience among Muslims. The stories are relatively short, just like the 
hadiths, ranging from just one line to half a page, and address similar topics 
that fit well into the religious climate in Basra, such as weeping, memento mori, 
constant prayer and recitation, fasting, abstinence in general, seclusion, and so 
on. 

An interesting example of the transformation of material from the AP is a 
story attributed to the renowned Basran ascetic Malik b. Dinàr, who was known 
as an eloquent qass (storyteller).55 It is said that Malik caught a thief who was 
searching for something useful in Malik's home. 


Malik said: "You did not get worldly goods. Do you want something oth- 
erworldly?" “Yes!” he replied. He (Malik) said: “Do the ritual washing from 
the tub there and perform two prayers.” He did. Then he said: “O master, I 
will stay here until morning prayer" When Malik entered the mosque, his 
companions asked him: “Who is that with you?" He replied: "He came to 
rob us, then we robbed him."56 


52 Rubenson, "Status Questionis," 309. 

53 On the term kutub as designating any kind of written document, see Nabia Abbott, Stud- 
ies in Arabic Literary Papyri, vol. 1, Historical Texts (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1957), 23. 

54 Richard Gramlich, Weltverzicht: Grundlagen und Weisen islamischer Askese (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1997), 279-280. 

55 Charles Pellat, “Malik b. Dinar,” in £7’, vol. 6 (1991), 266b; van Ess, Theologie und Gesell- 
schaft, vol. 2, 91-93. 

56 Al-Dhahabi, Ta’rikh al-islam wa-wafayat al-mashähir wa-L-a'lam, ed. Umar ‘Abd al-Salam 
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This narrative has a parallel in a story attributed to Abba John the Persian: 


It was said of Abba John the Persian that when some evildoers came to 
him, he took a basin and wanted to wash their feet. But they were filled 
with confusion, and began to do penance.5” 


The Arabic narrative transformed the story so that its Christian origin is no 
longer recognisable. Such an approach is not unknown in folk narrative re- 
search. Even small changes—above all the attribution to different personali- 
ties, changes of place names or terms that indicate a certain religious or cultural 
environment—facilitate the embedding into another cultural context. In our 
example, the motif of the tub is found in both the Christian and Muslim ver- 
sions. In the Muslim version, it serves to perform the ritual washing in order to 
be ready for prayer, whereas in the Christian version, the foot washing in the 
tub is to be interpreted as a sign of hospitality and humility. Both narratives are 
identical in their message to force the evil-doer to repent.58 

This is an excellent example of how a quick-witted storyteller reshaped the 
apophthegm from the AP into a gripping story. He transformed the rather short 
narrative into a dialogue—and one can imagine that the story was presented 
with appropriate gestures and facial expressions—and finished it with a clever 
pun. These rhetorical devices make the story not only educational, but also 
entertaining for the audience. 

The story also serves to illustrate the modesty of Malik, for just as with a 
monk's cell, there is nothing valuable to fetch from Malik's house. Later authors 
derived from this anecdote biographical information about Malik. Abu Nu‘aym 
in his Hilya describes Malik's belongings: “In his house there was only one copy 
of the Qur'an, one water vessel and one prayer mat"? This example shows 
how carefully one has to approach information on the so-called "focusees" such 
as Malik that is derived from anecdotes. These stories attributed to them fit 
their “profile”, so to speak, but they are not authentic; and because there was 
none or only little biographical information about these figures, such details 
were taken from sayings or accounts in order to fill the gap. The “historical 


Tadmüri (Beirut: Dar al-kitäb al-‘arabi, 1987), Year 121-140, 216-217. German translation in 
Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder, 113. 

57 Greek alphabetical collection: AP Gr 418 (John the Persian 3); translation in Benedicta 
Ward, The Sayings of the Desert Fathers: The Alphabetical Collection (London: Mowbrays, 
1975), 108. 

58 Viktor Warnach, Agape: Die Liebe als Grundmotiv der neutestamentlichen Theologie (Düs- 
seldorf: Patmos-Verlag, 1951), 156-157. 

59  Hilya, vol. 2, 37312-13. 
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nucleus" of these accounts seems to be rather doubtful, and a reconstruction 
of the life of a renunciant based on them remains problematic.59 

However, these accounts convey valuable information about the religious 
atmosphere of the time. The early ascetics obviously liked to use non-Muslim 
narratives that were well known or seemed familiar to their listeners, and they 
transformed them according to their own ideals. Many of these stories belong 
to the edifying genre of isra'iliyyat,9! popular traditions about biblical history 
and cosmogony. In general, the term isra’rliyyat functioned as a synonym for 
Jewish (and thus unreliable) reports. These probably became popular already 
under the tabitin, the generation of Muslims after the companions of Muham- 
mad, and were further cultivated as parenetic literature by the early ascetics.92 
But not only biblical stories were subsumed under this term, non-biblical mate- 
rial also found its way into the corpus of isr@liyyat. 

In the Hilyat al-awliya’ we find several stories originating from the ap that 
were transformed into isra@iliyyat. A good example is a story about a worship- 
per (@bid) who enjoyed the hospitality of another @bid and who impregnates 
the daughter of his host. She gives birth to a boy, but is afraid to accuse the 
man. Finally the child’s father accepts his responsibility and requests from the 
young woman’s father: “Leave this boy to me! I accept him as my son.” Then he 
carried the child around with all the “servants of the Israelites” and said: “Broth- 
ers, I warn you against anything similar to what has happened to me. My sin—I 
carry it on my neck.”6 This story strikingly resembles an apophthegm from the 
AP in which an old man (y£pwv), a monk or hermit, impregnates a girl. In this 
story, too, the girl hands over the child to the old man, who puts his son on his 
shoulders and presents him to his brothers in the church with the words: “Look 
at this child, he is the son of disobedience (viög tig mapaxofjc).”64 


60 For example, Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder, 59121, tries to reconstruct Malik’s life based on his 
sayings and anecdotes about him. 

61 George Vajda, “Isräiliyyät,’ in £7”, vol. 4 (1978), 211b. 

62 Tottoli, “Origin and Use,’ 202. 

63 Hilya, vol. 2, 372:24-373:5. Gramlich, Weltverzicht, 254. 

64 Greek systematic / anonymous collection: Guy v, 40 = N 187. Cf. the Syriac tradition: 
English transl. in E.A. Wallis Budge, The Book of Paradise, Being the Histories and Sayings of 
the Monks and Ascetics of the Egyptian Desert by Palladius, Hieronymus, and Others, Accord- 
ing to the Recension of Anan-isho‘ of Beth Abhe, vol. 1 (London: Chatto & Windus, 1907), 
123. 
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4 Conclusion 


Accounts about early Muslim ascetics that take up material from the AP are 
not uncommon in the biographical handbooks on ascetics and mystics, such 
as the previously mentioned Hilyat al-awliya’ and the Qut al-qulub by Abu Talib 
al-Makki (d. 996 CE).°? The isnads (chains of transmission) of these accounts 
largely rely upon an oral transmission that was mainly Basran. Key figures of 
transmission were Abt Salama Sayyar b. Hatim al-‘Anazi (d. 814 or 816 CE) and 
‘Abdallah b. Ahmad (d. 903CE), the son of Ahmad b. Hanbal.66 The latter is 
said to have been in Basra several times; and in this regard the chain of trans- 
mission seems plausible.5? Apparently, these literary pieces were disseminated 
and transmitted by early renunciants in Basra and were available in written 
form at the beginning of the gth century CE. 

From this literature, we gain an impression of the narratives that were trans- 
mitted orally in Basra, and the role which the early renunciants played in this 
process. The renunciants were appreciated for both their moral conduct and 
their rhetorical skills as storytellers. In this regard (and also sometimes in their 
behavior), they resembled Christian monks or Cynic philosophers, so that it is 
not surprising that even sayings of the latter ones were attributed to them.9? 

Later, in ııth-century Sufi hagiographies such as the Hilyat al-awliya’, the 
compilers sometimes tried to revitalise the early protagonists of zuhd by adding 
miracles and saintly qualities to their biographies. Apparently several stories 
in the Hilyat were modeled upon biographical anecdotes about the Desert 
Fathers, which portray the pious men as almost saintly figures. 

In the canonical hadith collections compiled in the gth century CE, such 
accounts originating from the AP or influenced by them are hard to find. This 
is due to the reservations that later hadith scholars held towards the early 
ascetics and qussas, whose material they sometimes considered as unreliable. 
Hadith scholars increasingly viewed critically the transmission of obviously 
Christian material, and in consequence they eliminated this narrative mate- 


65 For more examples, see Pietruschka, "Apophthegmata Patrum." Thus far, I have been able 
to detect more than 30 stories in the Hilyat al-awliya’ and the Qüt al-qulüb that go back to 
AP material. Currently, I am preparing an in-depth study of the re-use of this material in 
Muslim collections. 

66 Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder, 66, refers to a K.al-Zuhd that Malik had collected (as an aide- 
mémoire?) and which was apparently transmitted via Sayyar to Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

67 Christopher Melchert, Ahmad ibn Hanbal (Oxford: Oneworld Publications, 2006), 34. 

68 On Cynic sayings in Arabic gnomologia and Sufi collections, see Oliver Overwien, Die 
Sprüche des Kynikers Diogenes in der griechischen und arabischen Überlieferung (Stuttgart: 
Steiner, 2005), 204-206. 
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rial from the canonical collections. The Sufis, who tried to align their lineage 
with the early ascetics, had less reservations concerning sayings of an allegedly 
Christian origin. Since Christian monks enjoyed wide acceptance among the 
Muslims, even in comparison with Muslim ascetics and mystics of the gth and 
subsequent centuries, there was no obstacle for the zuhhad to rework texts of 
Christian origin for their own purposes and to disseminate them in sermons 
and through storytelling. Therefore we find more such Christian material in 
Sufi literature than in canonical hadith collections, a subject which should be 
investigated further with regard to the tradition of the AP in Arabic. It becomes 
clear that narratives and motifs from the A», now in a distinctly Islamic garb, 
had the same function as they did in their Christian context: to offer moral 
and religious instruction, and to strengthen faith and piety through edify- 
ing stories about holy men and women that remain popular to the present 
day. 
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PART 3 


Wisdom ín Transition: 
Hellenic, Jewish, Christian and Islamic Worlds 


CHAPTER 9 


^Wise Elders" and "Nursing Infants": Wisdom 
Extended to the Gentiles in the Pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies 


Karin Hedner Zetterholm 


This study explores how the early fourth-century Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
see wisdom, once considered a prerogative of Jews only, as being extended to 
gentiles who adhere to the teachings of Jesus. This idea is in line with the Hom- 
ilies’ notion that there are two parallel paths to salvation, one through Moses 
and another through Jesus, and that worshippers of the one God are made up 
of two distinct, yet united groups of people, Jews and Jesus-oriented gentiles.! 
Wisdom as understood by the Homilies is the knowledge to correctly interpret 
Scripture, which in the view of the author(s) or redactor(s)? is a necessary pre- 
requisite for obtaining salvation. 

Traditionally considered to contain “Jewish Christian" traditions, the Homi- 
lies advocate worship of the one God alone, trust in the Prophet of truth, and 
baptism for the remission of sins. In addition, these homilies attributed to Peter 
prescribe the observance of a number of ritual laws, such as abstinence from 
food offered to idols (eiSwAo8btwv), the prohibition to consume blood and meat 
from animals not properly slaughtered, the requirement to wash after inter- 
course, and abstinence from sexual relations during a woman's menses (Hom. 
7.81-2). While earlier scholarship understood these commandments as consti- 
tuting a common practice of a separate group of “Jewish Christians,’ whether 
Jewish or gentile in origin, some scholars have recently recognized that the 
Homilies address these admonitions exclusively to non-Jews,? and accordingly 


1 The Homilies do not use the word "Christian," and in this essay I will use the terms “Jesus- 
oriented" in order to avoid the implication that adherence to Jesus and Jewishness were 
mutually exclusive. 

2 Forthe sake of simplicity, I will henceforth refer to the author(s)/redactor(s) as “the author," 
although the text is made up of many different sources and may have undergone several 
redactions. 

3 Annette Yoshiko Reed, “Jewish Christianity’ after the ‘Parting of the Ways’: Approaches to His- 
toriography and Self-Definition in the Pseudo-Clementines," in The Ways That Never Parted: 
Jews and Christians in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages, ed. Adam H. Becker and 
Annette Yoshiko Reed (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2007), 213-217; Holger M. Zellentin, The 
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the text should probably be understood not as prescriptions for a uniform 
"Christian" group, but rather as requirements for gentile adherents of Jesus 
specifically.* 

The Homilies were probably written in Antioch, or possibly in Edessa, and 
are considered a reworking of a no longer extant third-century source, com- 
monly known as the Grundschrift.5 Composed in the form of a Hellenistic 
novel, the text tells the story of the early mission to the gentiles (€@vy), with 
the Jewish Peter and the gentile Clement of Rome as the main characters.® 
Together they travel from Caesarea to Antioch, and on the way Peter gives ser- 
mons to the gentile inhabitants of the cities along the coast. A major concern 
of his homilies is to make the ethne abandon their worship of many gods and 
instead embrace theosebeia or threskeia, defined as worship of the one God 
and observance of his law (Hom. 7.8; 13.4). Jesus, portrayed as “the Prophet of 
truth" (dAnfetas mpopyty) and at times as a teacher (dtdccxaAoc), appears in 
a few homilies’ and is presented primarily as the teacher for non-Jews. Inte- 
gral to the plot are numerous disputations between Peter and Simon Magus (cf. 
Acts 8:9-24), a character who represents a range of ideas that the Homilies find 
objectionable, such as Marcionite beliefs, Samaritan anti-Judaism, Alexandrian 
philosophy, and Egyptian magic (e.g., Hom. 2.22-26). Overall, the Homilies pro- 
mote adherence to the one God, prophecy as opposed to philosophy as the 


Qur'an's Legal Culture: The Didascalia Apostolorum as a Point of Departure (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2013), 95. 

4 KarinHednerZetterholm, “Jewish Teachings for Gentiles in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies: 
A Jewish Reception of Ideas in Paul and Acts Shaped by a Jewish Milieu?" Journal of the Jesus 
Movement in Its Jewish Setting 6 (2019): 68-87. 

5 The Homilies together with the Recognitions, dated to the mid-fourth century, make up the 
two main texts of the Pseudo-Clementine literature. They share a considerable amount of 
material and are considered to be independent reworkings of the Grundschrift. For their 
complex literary history, see the survey in F. Stanley Jones, Pseudoclementina Elchasaiticaque 
inter Judaeochristiana: Collected Studies (Leuven: Peeters, 2012), 50-113, originally published 
in Second Century 2 (1982):1—33, 63-96. For provenance, translations, sources and ancient wit- 
nesses, see Jan N. Bremmer, "Pseudo-Clementines: Texts, Dates, Places, Authors and Magic," 
in The Pseudo-Clementines, ed. Jan N. Bremmer (Leuven: Peeters, 2010), 1-23; Jones, Pseudo- 
clementina, 8-49; Graham Stanton, "Jewish Christian Elements in the Pseudo-Clementine 
Writings,’ in Jewish Believers in Jesus: The Early Centuries, ed. Oskar Skarsaune and Reidar 
Hvalvik (Peabody, mA: Hendrickson, 2007), 305-315. The Homilies are also known as the Kle- 
mentia; see Patricia A. Duncan, Novel Hermeneutics in the Greek Pseudo-Clementine Romance 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2017), 2-6, who favors this name over Homilies. 

6 Aconvenient summary of the complicated plot is found in Duncan, Novel Hermeneutics, 19— 
23. 

7 The discussions of the Prophet of truth appear mainly in Hom. 2-3 and 8. Brief references to 
Jesus as teacher are scattered throughout the work. 
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source of reliable knowledge, and the law of God over against polytheism and 
Hellenistic philosophy.8 

In the worldview of the Homilies, the worshippers of the one God, called 
theosebeis by the author, are made up of Jews and of gentiles who adhere to 
Jesus. Those from the ethne who abandon worship of many gods are included 
among the theosebeis through immersion (baptism), an initiation rite that 
cleanses them from the pollution of idolatry and gives them a new nature that 
enables them to keep the law of God (Hom. 7.8.1; 9.23.2; 13.4.3). They do not 
become Jews, however, as indicated by the fact that male converts are not cir- 
cumcised and that they are bound only by the commandments that the Hebrew 
Bible prescribes for non-Israelites living among Israelites, as outlined in Leviti- 
cus 17-18 and summarized in the Decree of the Apostles (Acts 15:21.29; Hom. 
7.81-2). Provided they keep these commandments, they achieve the same sta- 
tus in the eyes of God as Torah-observant Jews and become “heirs of eternal 
blessings" (Hom. 9.23), “sons of God,” and “heirs of the eternal kingdom" (Hom. 
10.25). Jews and baptized gentiles are united in their belief in the one God, but 
the two groups remain distinct.? 

Interestingly, the Homilies do not use the word "Christian" (Xpioriavös). The 
term used to refer to worshippers ofthe one God (Jews, whether Jesus-oriented 
ornot, and baptized gentiles) is theosebeis, indicating that adherence to the one 
God is the author's main focus, rather than adherence to Jesus. As suggested 
by Patricia Duncan, this terminological choice may reflect a deliberate protest 
against the separation of Jesus-followers from Jews and Judaism, as promoted 
within some more mainstream Christian groups.!? The term theosebes seems to 
have signalled a Jewish identity or connection, as evidenced in gravestones and 
inscriptions from the second century,” and it is possible that in choosing this 
term the author of the Homilies indicates his view that gentile theosebeis are 


8 See Annette Yoshiko Reed, “Jewish Christianity' as Counter-History? The Apostolic Past 
in Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History and the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies,” in Antiquity in 
Antiquity: Jewish and Christian Pasts in the Greco-Roman World, ed. Gregg Gardner and 
Kevin L. Osterloh (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 203; Annette Yoshiko Reed, “When Did 
Rabbis Become Pharisees? Reflections on Christian Evidence for Post-70 Judaism,” in Envi- 
sioning Judaism: Studies in Honor of Peter Schäfer on the Occasion of his Seventieth Birthday, 
ed. Ra'anan S. Boustan et al. (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 892. 

9 On these ideas, see Zetterholm, “Jewish Teachings for Gentiles,’ 72-79. 

10 Duncan, Novel Hermeneutics, 18. 

11 Jones, Pseudoclementina, 151; Judith M. Lieu, “The Race of the God-Fearers,’ JTS 46 (1995): 
483-501. Lieu writes: "Whereas pagan inscriptions are apt to celebrate their honorand as 
‘pious’ (eves), the claim that he or she was Beoceßng seems to have been monopolized 
by the Jews" (p. 493). 
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united with Jews and Judaism.!? Adherence to the one God and his law, along- 
side the teachings of Jesus, constitutes in the mind of the Homilies’ author a 
kind of Judaism for gentiles. 


1 Wise Jews and Infant Gentiles 


This idea is most explicitly expressed in the claim that there are two parallel 
paths to salvation, one for Jews through Moses and another one for gentiles 
through Jesus. This is a rather exceptional stance and the Homilies deviate from 
most contemporaneous Christian texts in seeing Jesus as supplementing rather 
than superseding Moses. It is in this context that the author develops his idea 
of wisdom as being revealed to gentiles: 


Foron this account Jesus is concealed from the Hebrews, who have taken 
Moses as their teacher, and Moses is hidden from those who have put their 
trust inJesus. For, there being one teaching by both, God accepts him who 
has believed either of these. But believing a teacheris for the sake of doing 
the things spoken by God. And that this is so our Lord Himself says, “I 
thank you, Father of heaven and earth, because you have concealed these 
things from the wise elders [vop&v npecQucépov], and have revealed them 
to nursing infants [vr r[otç 67A &ovcty]."? Thus, God himself has concealed 
a teacher [818&exoov] from some because they know what it is necessary 
to do, and has revealed him to others, who are ignorant what they ought 
to do. 
Hom. 8.6.1-4!* 


This passage identifies "the wise elders" as the Hebrews/Jews who have Moses 
as their teacher, and a few lines further on, "the nursing infants" are defined as 


12 For the Homilies’ view that Jesus’ teachings for gentiles stand in continuity with Judaism, 
see Annette Yoshiko Reed, “From Judaism and Hellenism to Christianity and Paganism,’ in 
Nouvelles intrigues pseudo-clémentines. Plots in the Pseudo-Clementine Romance: Actes du 
deuxiéme colloque international sur la littérature apocryphe chrétienne, Lausanne-Genéve, 
30 aout-2 septembre 2006, ed. Frédéric Amsler et al. (Prahins: Éditions du Zébre, 2008), 
425-435. 

13 Matt 11:25, Luke 10:21. 

14 Citations are from Bernhard Rehm’ critical edition, updated by Georg Strecker, Die Pseu- 
doklementinen, vol. 1, Homilien, 3rd ed. (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1992); translations are 
adapted from Thomas Smith, Peter Peterson, and James Donaldson, transl., The Clemen- 
tine Homilies and the Apostolic Constitutions, ANF 17 (Edinburgh, 1870). 
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the nations/gentiles (&0vàv) who are lacking a teacher (see below).! The Jesus 
saying, ^I thank you, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because you have hid- 
den these things from the wise (cov) and the intelligent (gvvetöv) and have 
revealed them to infants" from Matt 11:25/Luke 10:21 draws on motifs within 
Jewish wisdom tradition according to which wisdom opens “the mouths of the 
mute" and makes “the tongues of infants [yAwooas viov] speak clearly” (Wis 
10:21). More specifically, it echoes Isaiah 29:14 in the Lxx, where the words sofos 
(wise) and synetos (intelligent) likewise appear together. Here, God complains 
that prophecy has been to his people "like the words of a sealed document," and 
because they have honoured him with their lips only and not with their hearts 
he threatens to "destroy the wisdom of the wise" and “hide the understanding 
of the intelligent" In the Homilies, by contrast, there is no punitive aspect in 
God's hiding of wisdom from the wise, and unlike some of the sayings from the 
wisdom tradition, which imply that the wise are wise only in their own eyes 
(e.g., Isa 5:21), or pride themselves of being the custodians of God's law while 
failing to live in accordance with it (e.g., Jer 8:8-9), the Homilies do not criti- 
cize the wise.!® On the contrary, God has concealed a teacher (Jesus) from “the 
wise elders" (the Jews/Hebrews) precisely because they already know “what it 
is necessary to do" since they have Moses as their teacher, and instead revealed 
Jesus to "nursing infants" (the gentiles) who do not know what to do and hence 
need a teacher.!” Since this is an act of divine concealment, the Hebrews are 
notto be faulted for it. Similarly, the gentiles are not condemned for not having 
accepted Moses as their teacher: 


Neither, therefore, are the Hebrews condemned on account of their igno- 
rance of Jesus, by reason of him who has concealed him, if, doing the 
things [commanded] by Moses, they do not hate him whom they do not 
know. Neither are those from among the gentiles [$0vàv] condemned, 
who know not Moses on account of him who has concealed him, pro- 


15 The word cwvexóy (intelligent) in Matt 11:25 and Luke 10:21 has been replaced by npeoßu- 
tepwv (elders), and the conjunction “and” removed, so that “the wise and intelligent" have 
become a single group of “wise elders." Similarly, the contrasting group of vyrioı (infants) 
has been made to match the first group by the addition of the attributive participle $nA4- 
Covct (nursing); see Duncan, Novel Hermeneutics, 108. 

16 By contrast, there is a hint of criticism of “the people of the Hebrews” in the parallel ver- 
sion in Recognitions 4.5. Although "instructed out of the law; they failed to recognize God's 
revelation in Jesus, whereas "the people of the gentiles," having none of the learning of the 
Hebrews, embraced Jesus, “on which account they too will be saved." 

17 Cf. Duncan, Novel Hermeneutics, 109. 
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vided that these also, doing the things spoken by Jesus, do not hate him 
whom they do not know. 
Hom. 8.7.1-2 


Each group has its own teacher, and as long as Moses' followers respect Jesus' 
followers and vice versa, there is no need for either group to adopt the teacher 
of the other, even though the ideal is to recognize both teachers (Horn. 8.7.6).18 


2 The Nature of the Wisdom Extended to the Gentiles 


As the instruction of Peter unfolds, it becomes clear that the Jews are wise 
because they possess the hermeneutical key to Scripture, defined as the oral 
tradition transmitted from Moses. The significance of such a key becomes evi- 
dent when we consider the Homilies’ view of Scripture. The problem with the 
written version of God's revelation, according to the author of the Homilies, is 
that it contains false pericopes that were never meant to be part of God's law. 
These spurious passages were not part of the original revelation given orally to 
Moses (Hom. 3.47.1) but crept in later when the law was written down.!? As a 
result, Scripture contains "certain falsehoods contrary to the law of God" (Hom. 
2.38.2).2° To these false interpolations belong scriptural passages that seem to 
imply that there are many gods, that God is not perfect, omniscient and good, as 
well as verses that ascribe imperfections to key biblical figures such as Adam, 


18 Onthis passage, see Reed, "Jewish Christianity," 213-217; Duncan, Novel Hermeneutics, 108— 
109; Kelley Coblentz Bautch, "Obscured by the Scriptures, Revealed by the Prophets: God 
in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies,” in Histories of the Hidden God: Concealment and Reve- 
lation in Western Gnostic, Esoteric, and Mystical Traditions, ed. April D. DeConick and Grant 
Adamson (Durham: Acumen, 2013), 128. 

19 According to the Homilies, the Pentateuch was written down after the time of Moses by 
people who were not prophets (Hom. 3.47). The Homilies' reservation toward writing and 
their preference for orally transmitted teachings was shared by many contemporary Chris- 
tians as well as by rabbinic Jews; see Bautch, “Obscured,” 125. Cf. y. Pe’ah 2:6 that states 
explicitly that “[T]hings derived from what is oral are preferred over things derived from 
what is written." 

20 On this idea, known as the theory of the false pericopes, see Donald H. Carlson, Jewish- 
Christian Interpretation of the Pentateuch in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2013), 51-75; Karl E. Shuve, "The Doctrine of the False Pericopes and Other 
Late Antique Approaches to the Problem of Scripture's Unity,’ in Nouvelles intrigues, ed. 
Amsler et al., 437-445. Strecker considered the idea of the false pericopes to be part of the 
Grundschrift, but much recent scholarship attributes it to the Homilies; see Jones, Pseudo- 
clementina, 168-169. 
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Abraham, Jacob and Moses (e.g., Hom. 2.38-48; 16.614; 18.19). Such passages 
easily mislead people who are not familiar with “the mystery of scriptures” [tò 
poct/jpiov THV ypapav], as Peter explains (Hom. 2.40.4). Pagans, for instance, 
who believe in many gods are particularly predisposed to misunderstanding it 
(Hom. 3.4.1). Thus, Scripture is a source of divine truth but only if it is inter- 
preted by someone who has access to its original form, as it was given “with 
the explanations" [cov tats emtAdceaw] to Moses and transmitted by his follow- 
ers (Hom. 2.381)?! This means that until the coming of Jesus, the only ones 
possessing the knowledge to properly interpret Scripture were the Jews who, 
as Peter explains, received from their forefathers “the worship of the God who 
made all things, and the mystery [uothpiov] of the books which are able to 
deceive” (Hom. 3.4.1).22 The immense importance of proper interpretation of 
Scripture is clear from Peter's statement that “every man who wishes to be saved 
must become, as the Teacher [Jesus] said, a judge of the books written to try us" 
(Hom. 18.20.4). 

In a private conversation with his followers, Peter explains that Scripture 
itself indicates that a prophetic source outside of it must be consulted in order 
to properly understand it, and then goes on to outline the two ways in which 
one may gain access to prophetic teachings. One is through the Prophet of 
truth, of whom Jesus is the most recent incarnation, and the other is through 
the scribes and Pharisees and their rabbinic successors. Expounding the verse, 
"Ask your father, and he will inform you; your elders, and they will tell you" 
(Deut 32:7), he says: 


This father and these elders ought to be inquired of. But you have not 
inquired whose is the time of the kingdom and whose is the seat of 
prophecy [mpopytetas xa8&8pa], even though he himself [Jesus] points 
this out, saying "The scribes and the Pharisees sit in the seat of Moses 
[xa0£8poc Mwücews]; all things that they say to you, hear them" [cf. Matt 
23:2-3]. “Hear them," he said, as entrusted with the key to the kingdom 
[thv xAEtda ts Bacıdelac], which is knowledge [yvàctc], which alone can 
open the gate of life, through which alone is the entrance to eternal 


21  Shuve, "Doctrine; 439-440. 

22 Cf. Hom. 16.14.4-5: “Moreover, being furnished by our ancestors with the truths of the 
scriptures, we [Jews] know that there is only one who has made the heavens and the earth, 
the God of the Jews and of all those who worship him. Our fathers, with pious thought, 
setting down a fixed belief in him as the true God, handed down this belief to us, that we 
may know that if anything is said against God, it is a falsehood." On the importance of oral 
tradition as a hermeneutical key to Scripture and the similarity with rabbinic Judaism, see 
Carlson, Jewish-Christian Interpretation, 11-115. 
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life. “But truly,” he says, “they possess the key, but those wishing to enter 
they do not let them do so." On this account, I say, he himself rising from 
his seat as a father for his children, proclaiming the things which from the 
beginning were transmitted in secret to the worthy, extending mercy even 
to the gentiles, and having compassion for the souls of all, neglected his 
own blood.?? 

Hom. 348.2194 


Peter urges his audience to turn to their "father" namely to the Prophet of 
truth who appears in various guises throughout the ages, and of whom Jesus 
is the most recent incarnation,?* or to inquire of their “elders,” the scribes and 
Pharisees who are entrusted with "the key to the kingdom" and whose author- 
ity the Prophet of truth himself affirmed. These two sources both provide 
access to the prophetic teachings necessary to secure a correct understanding 
of Scripture. As argued by Annette Yoshiko Reed, the author of the Homilies 
seems to have seen the scribes and Pharisees of the Gospels as rabbinic Jews 
of his own time, as suggested by the distinctly rabbinic traits that the Hom- 
ilies associate with Pharisaic oral tradition.?* According to Peter's exposition 
of Deut 32:7, then, both Jesus (the Prophet of truth) and the Pharisees and 
their rabbinic successors (the elders) are repositories of prophecy; Jesus as the 
most recent incarnation of the Prophet of truth, and the rabbinic heirs of the 
scribes and Pharisees by virtue of being connected to “the seat of Prophecy" 
through an unbroken line of succession from Moses, an earlier incarnation 
of the Prophet of truth. In line with the two equivalent ways to salvation 


23 This is the Homilies’ only reference to Jesus’ blood and it seems to be used in a genealogical 
sense to affirm his place within the Jewish people rather than denoting his suffering and 
death; see Annette Yoshiko Reed and Ra'anan S. Boustan, “Blood and Atonement in the 
Pseudo-Clementines and the Story of the Ten Martyrs: The Problem of Selectivity in the 
Study of Judaism’ and ‘Christianity, ” Henoch 30 (2008): 344; Duncan, Novel Hermeneutics, 
9. 

24 On the idea in the Homilies that the Prophet of truth appears in various guises through- 
out the ages, and that Adam, Moses and Jesus are all incarnations, see Han J.W. Drijvers, 
"Adam and the True Prophet in the Pseudo-Clementines, in History and Religion in Late 
Antique Syria, ed. Han J.W. Drijvers (Aldershot: Variorum, 1994), 314-323. 

25  Forinstance, the Homilies describe the explanations of the Torah as having been revealed 
orally alongside Scripture and as having been transmitted to seventy wise men (Hom. 
2.38.1; 3.474) in a way that closely resembles m. Avot 1-5 (cf. Sifre Deut $351; y. Meg. 4:1; 
y. Pe'ah 2:6); see Reed, “When Did Rabbis,” 888-891. Overall, the Homilies’ portrait of the 
Pharisees is much more positive than Matthew's, emphasizing among other things that 
Jesus’ critique was directed only at some of them (11.291) and that they knew “the true 
things of the law" (3.5111). 
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outlined in Hom. 8:5-7, one through Moses and another through Jesus, the 
author of the Homilies sees prophetic teachings emanating from "the seat of 
prophecy" (318.1) as being transmitted through two parallel lines, one through 
the Pharisees and rabbinic Jews sitting in “the seat of Moses" [xo0£8poc Mwö- 
géw¢], and one through Peter's bishops on “the throne of Christ" [9pövov ov 
Xpıctoü] (Hom. 3.70.2, cf. 3.60.1).26 Because some individual scribes and Phar- 
isees/Jews did not share their knowledge of the kingdom with those seeking it, 
and because people did not seek their advice, God deemed it necessary to send 
another teacher and prophet—Jesus—who would extend to the gentiles the 
teachings that were previously reserved for Jews. The "seat of Moses" remains 
a source of prophetic knowledge in spite of the shortcomings of some of its 
individual occupants. 

The teachings of Jesus, the Prophet of truth, are now added as another 
source of prophetic truth, providing baptized gentiles with a hermeneuti- 
cal key to Scripture equal to the teachings passed on from Moses. As Peter 
explains: "[B]elieving his teaching, you will know what of the Scriptures are 
true and what are false" (Hom. 3.49.2).2” Jesus did not come to abolish the 
law, Peter emphasizes quoting Matt 537-18, but to disclose and excise the 
false passages (Hom. 3.51.2-3), thus restoring God's revelation to its original 
uncorrupted form. As proof, he invokes Jesus' saying in Matt 15:13: "Every plant 
which the heavenly father has not planted will be rooted up" (Hom. 3.52.1- 
2), thus transforming its meaning. The phrase with which the Matthean Jesus 
rejects the oral "tradition of the elders" is now applied to passages of the writ- 
ten Torah to demonstrate that the false passages found there will not endure. 
Peter then goes on to demonstrate how Jesus' teachings function as a correc- 
tive to Scripture (Hom. 3.55—57). For instance, the impression that God is not 
omniscient, which one might get from reading certain passages of Scripture, 
is refuted by Jesus’ words: “[F]or your heavenly father knows what you need 
before you ask him" (Matt 6:8), and "Pray in secret, and your father, who sees 
all things, will reward you" (Matt 6:6). Similarly, any doubts as to the good- 
ness of God, the creator of heaven and earth, is dispelled by Jesus' words: "If 
you then, who are evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more will your Father in heaven give good things to those who ask him!" 
(Matt 7:11).28 Thus, Jesus’ teachings about God restore the Torah to its original 


26 On the two parallel lines emanating from “the seat of prophecy" and the two chairs of 
teaching, see Reed, “Counter-History,’ 191-193; Reed, "When Did Rabbis,” 887-888; Dun- 
can, Novel Hermeneutics, 72-73, 82-83. 

27 Cf. Hom. 16.14.3: "Obeying Christ, we learn to know what is false from the scriptures.” 

28 For more detailed analyses of the teachings of Jesus as a guide to a correct understanding 
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uncorrupted form, and accordingly reading Scripture in light of his teachings 
will expose the false pericopes and guide the reader to its true meaning. For 
the author of the Homilies, it is Jesus’ role as a teacher that is important. He 
shows very little interest in Jesus' life and attributes no soteriological signifi- 
cance to his death and resurrection.?? It is his teachings that save, and they 
do so because they lead to a correct understanding of Scripture and hence of 
God. 

Admittedly, the Homilies do voice some criticism of non-Jesus-oriented Jews 
in a second passage where the quote about God concealing from "the wise 
elders" what he has revealed to "nursing infants" appears. It stands somewhat 
in tension with the passage in Horn. 8.6, but even so the portrait of the scribes 
and Pharisees is considerably less negative than in the gospels. Here also, the 
wise are implicitly identified as the scribes and Pharisees through the state- 
ment that they possess “the key of the kingdom of heaven” (xA«ic tig BactAtacs 
av ovpavev), defined as “the knowledge of the secrets" (yv&àctc x&v anoppytwv), 
but are accused of keeping it to themselves (cf. Matt 23:13, Luke 11:52).30 Because 
they did not share their knowledge of the kingdom, God now conceals from 
them “the things that belong to the kingdom" in a measure-for-measure punish- 
ment (Hom. 18.15.7-16.3). However, in line with the Homilies’ general tendency 
to accommodate non-Jesus-oriented Jews, the author hastens to add some mit- 
igating circumstances. Although “the things that belong to the kingdom" are 
hidden from the Pharisees and their present-day rabbinic successors, they are 
said to be “wise in other matters" (18.16.4), and above all they are still in pos- 
session of "the way that leads to the kingdom." A more precise description of 
the things of the kingdom that God conceals from them is not given, but the 
way that leads to the kingdom is defined as “a way of life" (noXrreia) governed 
by the law prescribed by Moses (Deut 3035-16) and which Jesus affirmed, say- 
ing, "If you wish to enter into life, keep the commandments" (Hom. 18.17.1-4; 
cf. Matt 19:17, Luke 18:18).3! Thus, although the author of the Homilies criticizes 
contemporary non-Jesus-oriented Jews for not sharing their knowledge of the 


of Scripture, see Carlson, Jewish-Christian Interpretation, 88-105; Duncan, Novel Herme- 
neutics, 90-92. 

29 Cf. Reed and Boustan, “Blood and Atonement,” 344. 

30 The next passage (Hom. 1817.1) implies that "the wise" are to be understood as "the sons 
of Israel" more broadly, and thus conforms to the understanding of the wise as Jews in 
Hom. 8.6. The fact that the Homilies here use "the sons of Israel" as a synonym for “the 
scribes and Pharisees" provides further support for Reed's claim that the author identified 
the Pharisees with the rabbinic Jews of his own time. 

31 Duncan, Novel Hermeneutics, 168-170. 
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kingdom of heaven with others (presumably including gentiles), and states that 
as a result they are punished by not being able to recognize "the things of the 
kingdom" (whatever this may mean precisely), he is also careful to say that the 
path to the kingdom remains open to them. 

In sum, the two equivalent paths to salvation laid out in Hom. 8.5—7 are 
matched by two parallel hermeneutical keys to Scripture, the teachings of 
Jesus as transmitted via Peter and his followers on the one hand, and the oral 
interpretive tradition transmitted from Moses to (rabbinic) Jews via the bibli- 
cal elders and Pharisees, on the other. Thus, what is extended to the gentiles 
through Jesus' teachings is the ability to understand Scripture, enabling them 
to be saved. Being in possession of God's law is necessary but not sufficient. 
One must also have the hermeneutical key to properly interpret it. The wise 
are those who possess such a key, and accordingly the Jews who are in posses- 
sion of the interpretive tradition handed down from Moses remain wise, while 
wisdom is extended also to the gentiles who receive their own hermeneutical 
key through the teachings of Jesus. Thus, in the end, both Jews and gentiles are 
granted the tools necessary to acquire knowledge of God. Wisdom is not taken 
away from the wise (the Jews) but simply extended to the infants (the Jesus- 
oriented gentiles), making them also wise. 


3 A Shared Space for Jews and Jesus-Oriented Gentiles? 


An intriguing question is what kind of social milieu could have prompted the 
emergence of an ideology according to which the key to salvation is extended to 
gentiles who adhere to Jesus, but not taken away from Jews who do not accept 
Jesus as their teacher or Messiah. As noted above, this position is quite differ- 
ent from most contemporary Christian authorities.?? A theology inclusive of 
non-Jesus-oriented Jews seems, as Joel Marcus has remarked, likely "to arise 
in situations in which there is a substantial presence of non-Christian Jews 
and/or Jewish Christians."?? Indeed, the Homilies’ familiarity with specific rab- 
binic ideas and his sympathy for contemporary non-Jesus-oriented Jews have 


32 Cf, e.g., Ignatius, Tertullian, Eusebius, and Chrysostom. 

33 Joel Marcus, "Israel and the Church in the Exegetical Writings of Hippolytus,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature 130 (2011): 389. See also Timothy J. Horner, who says of the Protoevan- 
gelium of James that it “would have been understood— perhaps only fully understood— 
within a community that was familiar with concerns and images of contemporary Juda- 
ism" ("Jewish Aspects of the Protoevangelium of James,’ JECS 12 (2004): 317). 
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led scholars to posit close contacts with rabbinic Jews. In the words of Albert 
Baumgarten: "There can be no doubt that we are dealing with two groups in 
close proximity that maintained intellectual contact with each other.”* 
While we tend to envision groups and communities through the lens of 
our own time and thus imagine them as separate entities with clearly defined 
religious identities, we should perhaps not rule out the possibility that Jew- 
ish and gentile followers of Jesus, of the kind we encounter in the Hornilies, 
had remained a subgroup within the Jewish community even as other Jesus- 
believing groups had left it.?° For instance, inscriptions from Aphrodisias and 
Sardis show that as late as the fourth century there were groups of people 
called theosebeis who were associated with the synagogue. Although we can- 
not know for certain, some of these theosebeis may have been Jesus-believers, 
as some scholars have suggested.?6 Moreover, objects found in an excavation 
of a row of shops, located next to the synagogue in ancient Sardis, may point 
to a close relationship between Jesus-believers and the synagogue. One of the 
shops, identified as Christian because a bronzelamp decorated with a cross was 
found there, shared a wall with the synagogue and was surrounded by shops 
andresidences identified as Jewish. In another shop, excavators found two mar- 
ble fragments incised with menorahs and a weighing device decorated with 
a cross. Although the owners of these shops could have been Jesus-oriented 
Jews, it has been argued that a more plausible scenario is that they were Jesus- 
oriented gentiles. If so, it would seem to point to a significant integration of 


34 Albert I. Baumgarten, “Literary Evidence for Jewish Christianity in the Galilee,” in The 
Galilee in Late Antiquity, ed. Lee I. Levine (New York:Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica, 1992), 47. See also Reed, “From Judaism and Hellenism,” 432. 

35 Although one should be wary of automatically assuming the existence of a group behind a 
text, we may note thatthe author of the third-century Didascalia Apostolorum polemicizes 
precisely against those ritual practices that the Homilies prescribe for gentiles, a fact that 
increases the likelihood that such rituals were actually practiced; see Zellentin, Qur'an's 
Legal Culture, 95-96. 

36 The Aphrodisias inscriptions have recently been re-dated to the fourth or even fifth cen- 
tury and are considered by Lee I. Levine as “conclusive evidence of a group of pagan (or 
possibly, in part, Christian) God-fearers of high rank and significant number who were 
publicly and actively associated with the local Jewish community" (Visual Judaism in Late 
Antiquity: Historical Contexts of Jewish Art (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2012), 195). 
Paula Fredriksen likewise suggests that some of these theosebeis may have been Chris- 
tian; see her Paul: the Pagans' Apostle (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2017), 205. On 
the Sardis inscriptions, see Richard Last, “The Other Synagogues,’ Journal for the Study of 

Judaism 47 (2016): 353. He does not suggest that some of these theosebeis may have been 
Jesus-believers, but it remains a possibility. 
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Jesus-oriented gentiles with the Jewish residents of Sardis, and could possibly 
indicate involvement in the synagogue right next to their shops.?" 

In light of this evidence, we should not rule out the possibility that the 
Homilies’ “ekklesia of Christ,’ if it represented any kind of historical reality, 
had remained a subgroup within the Jewish community, or closely associated 
with it. Although "the assemblies of Christ" that Peter is said to have founded 
are portrayed as having a leadership of their own, consisting of bishops, pres- 
byters/elders and deacons (3.67.1), indicating a level of institutional indepen- 
dence, the call to honour “the seat of Moses” along with "the throne of Christ" 
(3.70.2; cf. 3.60.1) at the same time seems to indicate deference to a (non-Jesus- 
oriented) Jewish leadership.?? Thus, it appears that the author of the Homilies 
at least envisioned his assembly of Christ as closely attached to the broader 
community of Jews. 

Another kind of space where Jesus-oriented Jews and gentiles could have 
co-existed closely with non-Jesus-oriented Jews were neighbourhood associ- 
ations and trade guilds. Life in Greco-Roman society was organized around 
voluntary associations of different types, of which synagogues devoted to the 
cult of the God of Israel were only one kind. Voluntary associations drew mem- 
bership from a variety of networks based on household connections, a com- 
mon trade or profession (trade guilds), residence in the same neighbourhood 
(neighbourhood associations), ethnic identity or origin from the same geo- 
graphical area, or the cult of a certain deity.?? People were often members of 
multiple associations,^? creating a wide network of contacts across ethnic and 
cultic boundaries. Thus, Jewish neighbourhood associations and professional 
guilds may have been additional spaces where Jesus-oriented Jews (and possi- 
bly gentiles) interacted with non-Jesus-oriented Jews within the same institu- 
tion. This means that even if the Homilies' assemblies of Christ were indepen- 
dent associations with their own leadership, their members may at the same 


37  SeeKeir E. Hammer and Michele Murray, "Acquaintances, Supporters, and Competitors: 
Evidence of Inter-Connectedness and Rivalry among the Religious Groups in Sardis,’ in 
Religious Rivalries and the Struggle for Success in Sardis and Smyrna, ed. Richard S. Ascough 
(Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 2005), 175-194. 

38 Anders Runesson, “Jewish and Christian Interaction from the First to the Fifth Centuries,” 
in The Early Christian World, ed. P.F. Esler (London: Routledge, 2017), 259, notes that insti- 
tutional separation, "although a 'parting' of sorts, is not an indicator of the creation of 
separate ‘religious’ identities (‘Jews’ and ‘Christians’).” 

39 See Philip A. Harland, Associations, Synagogues, and Congregations: Claiming a Place in 
Ancient Mediterranean Society (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2003), 28-52. 

40 Harland, Associations, 38. Jews and Christians would have been no different; see pp. 184 
and 206. 
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time have been affiliates of associations with a strong presence of non-Jesus- 
oriented Jews, such as synagogues and Jewish neighbourhood associations or 
trade guilds. 

As pointed out by Annette Reed, the concern of the Homilies' author to por- 
tray Jesus' teachings for gentiles as being in continuity with Moses' teachings 
for Jews could be understood as part of an effort to counteract the separation 
of Jesus-adherents from Jews and Judaism that was increasingly becoming the 
norm in many contemporary Christian groups;*! and his respect for the lead- 
ership of non-Jesus-oriented Jews, including acceptance of rabbinic claims to 
authority, may reflect a wish to convince non-Jesus-oriented Jews that, contrary 
to the supersessionist claims of other Christian groups, his gentile theosebeis 
were loyal admirers and allies of Jews and Judaism. The concern to establish 
that non-Jesus-oriented Jews were still in possession of the wisdom that saves, 
even as wisdom was being extended to gentile adherents of Jesus, would make 
sense in a milieu in which these two groups shared a common space. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Training the Women's Choir: Ascetic Practice and 
Liturgical Education in Late Antique Syriac 
Christianity 


Susan Ashbrook Harvey 


The transmission of holy wisdom, or religious knowledge, in late antique Chris- 
tianity took place in a variety of social locations and through diverse meth- 
ods of pedagogy.! Among the most important contexts for such transmission 
was liturgical celebration in all its different modes.? In recent scholarship, the 
work of liturgy as a pedagogical setting larger than that of the bishop's ser- 
mon has offered fruitful material? Increasingly, scholars look to the role of 
hymns as a source of instruction for the congregation.^ Consideration of hymns 


1 Thescholarship here is vast. Samuel Rubenson has been at the frontier of exploring monas- 
tic literature from precisely this perspective: see, for example, Samuel Rubenson, The Letters 
of Saint Antony: Monasticism and the Making of a Saint (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995); 
idem, "Wisdom, Paraenesis, and the Roots of Monasticism,” in Early Christian Paraenesis in 
Context, ed. James Starr and Troels Engberg-Pedersen (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2004), 521-534; 
idem, "Monasticism and the Philosophical Heritage," in The Oxford Handbook of Late Antiq- 
uity, ed. Scott Fitzgerald Johnson (New York: Oxford University Press, 2012), 487—512. See also, 
e.g., Arthur Urbano, The Philosophical Life: Biography and the Crafting of Intellectual Identity 
in Late Antiquity (Washington, Dc: The Catholic University of America Press, 2013); Edward 
Watts, City and School in Late Antique Athens and Alexandria (Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 2006). 

2 For example, Mary Cunningham and Pauline Allen, eds., Preacher and Audience: Studies in 
Early Christian and Byzantine Homiletics (Leiden: Brill, 1998); Jaclyn Maxwell, Christianiza- 
tion and Communication in Late Antiquity: John Chrysostom and his Congregation in Antioch 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006); S.A. Harvey, "Liturgy and Ethics in Ancient 
Syriac Christianity: Two Paradigms,” Studies in Christian Ethics 26 (2013): 300-316. 

3 E.g., Derek Krueger, Liturgical Subjects: Christian Ritual, Biblical Narrative, and the Formation 
of the Self in Byzantium (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2014); S.A. Harvey, 
Scenting Salvation: Ancient Christianity and the Olfactory Imagination (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 2006). 

4 E.g. Thomas Arentzen, The Virgin in Song: Mary and the Poetry of Romanos the Melodist 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2017); Sarah Gador-Whyte, Theology and 
Poetry in Early Byzantium: The Kontakia of Romanos the Melodist (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2017); Georgia Frank, "Romanos and the Night Vigil in the Sixth Century,’ in A 
People's History of Christianity, vol. 3, Byzantine Christianity, ed. Derek Krueger (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Fortress Publishers, 2006), 59-78; Georgia Frank, “Dialogue and Deliberation: The 
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from this perspective, however, also requires attention to the choirs and chant- 
ers who performed them. 

In the exchange between chanter, choir, and congregation, sacred knowl- 
edge was transmitted and received. Singers adorned the liturgy with beautiful 
music, but more importantly functioned as teachers whose verses provided 
essential instruction. The congregation as students participated in a dialogue 
of verses and refrains, through which to learn, master, and demonstrate Chris- 
tian truth. For this basic yet crucial pedagogical interaction, we must ask: How 
were the "teachers" trained to transmit their knowledge? In the ritual context 
of liturgy, a “classroom” defined by and through a complex sequence of agents, 
words, movements, exchanges, articulated spaces, and patterned times, what 
did the choir need to know? How were they trained to be effective? Here, the 
example of Syriac women's choirs offers intriguing material. 

Late antiquity was an era of expansion for Christian liturgical life across 
the Mediterranean. A major feature of this development was the emergence 
during the fourth century of trained choirs for liturgical service, along with 
new forms of hymnography crafted to highlight their participation.® In Syr- 
iac churches, these changes included the distinctive establishment of women's 
liturgical choirs. Generally comprised of consecrated virgins known as daugh- 
ters of the covenant, Syriac women's choirs performed hymns that engaged and 
instructed the congregation on Bible, theology, and the life of the Christian 
community." Attested across a variety of late ancient sources, both West and 


Making of the Sensory Self in the Hymns of Romanos the Melodist,” in Religion and the Self in 
Antiquity, ed. David Brakke, Steve Weitzman, and Michael Satlow (Bloomington, 1N: Indiana 
University Press, 2005), 163-179. 

5 This view of the role and function of liturgical choirs is deeply embedded still in Christians of 
the Middle East. See, e.g., Renee Hanna Hattar, “Sacred Oriental Music: Preserving the Iden- 
tity of Middle Eastern Christians,’ ParOr 44 (2018): 301-310; Tala Jarjour, Sense and Sadness: 
Syriac Chant in Aleppo (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018). 

6 See above all Christopher Page, The Christian West and Its Singers: The First Thousand Years 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010). The account in Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 7.27- 
30, regarding the heterodoxy and excommunication of Paul of Samosata in 268, has often 
been presumed to indicate that women’s choirs were disallowed in ancient Christianity. One 
of the reasons Paul was condemned was his use of women’s choirs to sing hymns in his honor. 
However, the story could well indicate the opposite: that women’s choirs were not a problem. 
The real issue was the hymns themselves, which according to the report were composed to 
honor Paul rather than Christ. 

7 See S.A. Harvey, "Performance as Exegesis: Women’s Liturgical Choirs in Syriac Tradition,’ in 
Inquiries into Eastern Christian Worship: Acts of the Second International Congress of the Society 
of Oriental Liturgy, ed. Basilius J. Groen, Stephanos Alexopoulos, and Steven Hawkes-Teeples, 
Eastern Christian Studies 12 (Leuven: Peeters, 2012), 47-64; Johannes Quasten, "The Liturgical 
Singing of Women in Christian Antiquity,’ Catholic Historical Review 27 (1941): 149165. 
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East Syriac, these choirs exercised a significant teaching ministry over some 
centuries. Explicit evidence for their liturgical role can be found through at 
least the ninth century? Women's choirs remain a living tradition in the Syriac- 
speaking churches of the present day? 

Late antique Syriac sources mention these women's choirs with brief yet 
vivid references. Jacob of Sarug (d. 521), for example, refers to the women's 
choirs as "[female] teachers" (malphanyatha, in the feminine plural), whose 
singing declared the "proclamation" (karuzutha, corresponding to the Greek 


» a 


kerygma) in the liturgy.!° He describes them as singing “songs of praise," “with a 


serene sound.” According to Jacob, the “pure” voices of these “pious” women? 
sang "instructive melodies,"? with "soft tones" and “wonderful tunes" by which 
heresies were defeated and the truth gloriously performed.!* 

Both Ephrem the Syrian (d. 373) and Jacob of Sarug urged their congrega- 
tions to pay close heed to the women's choirs, which, Jacob admonished, were 
nothing less than a gift from God for the church's benefit. The more one heard 
these choirs, Jacob assured his listeners, the more one would become oneself 
“pure, modest, and full of hope and discernment."6 In one homily, he extolled 
the women's choir in a prayer, “By the sweet voices of the young women who 
sing Your praise, [O Christ], / You have captured the world."? 


8 The major primary sources are discussed in Harvey, "Performance as Exegesis." While there 
appears a long silence in the sources after the ninth century, in the late thirteenth century 
Gregory Bar Hebraeus offered the comment: "As far as women are concerned the Daugh- 
ters of the Covenant are only ordered by the Canons to sing responsories and doctrinal 
hymns [madrashe] among themselves in the church." Bar Hebraeus, Ethicon, Memra 1.3 
(ed. Teule, CSCO 534—535 / Syr. 218—219, p. 72 (text), p. 61 (transl.)). 

9 See Sarah Bakker Kellogg, “Ritual Sounds, Political Echoes: Vocal Agency and the Sensory 
Cultures of Secularism in the Dutch Syriac Diaspora,” American Ethnologist 42 (2015): 431— 
445; eadem, “Perforating Kinship: Syriac Christianity, Ethnicity, and Secular Legibility," 
Current Anthropology 60 (2019):475-498; Sarah Aaltje Bakker, “Fragments of a Liturgical 
World: Syriac Christianity and the Dutch Multiculturalism Debates" (PhD diss., University 
of California, Santa Cruz, 2013). 

io Jacob of Sarug, Homily on Ephrem, v. 42 (ed. Amar, 34-35). 

11 Jacob of Sarug, Homily on Ephrem, v. 99 (ed. Amar, 48-49). 

12 Jacob of Sarug, Homily on Ephrem, v.101 (ed. Amar, 48-49). 

13 Jacob of Sarug, Homily on Ephrem, v. 114 (ed. Amar, 52-53). 

14 Jacob of Sarug, Homily on Ephrem, vv. 152, 154 (ed. Amar, 64-65). 

15 Ephrem, Hymns on the Resurrection 2.6, 8 (transl. Brock and Kiraz, Ephrem the Syrian: 
Select Poems, 174-175); Jacob of Sarug, On the Partaking of the Holy Mysteries, vv. 131-132 
(ed. Harrak, 18). 

16 Jacob of Sarug, On the Partaking of the Holy Mysteries, v. 175 (transl. Harrak, 22, Syriac on 
p. 23). 

17 Jacob of Sarug, Homily 4 on Elisha, v. 25 (transl. Kaufman, 176, Syriac on p. 177). 
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From ecclesiastical canons in both the East Syriac (dyophysite) and West 
Syriac (miaphysite) traditions and from other attestations, we know that these 
women’s choirs sang in civic churches in villages, towns, and cities.!8 According 
to the anonymous sixth-century Life of Ephrem, these choirs sang at the daily 
morning and evening services, at Sunday liturgies, on feast days, and at funer- 
als.! Where Greek churches of the same era sometimes included choirs of nuns 
or consecrated virgins who sang the Psalms,?? Syriac churches—according to 
ecclesiastical canons as well as the anonymous Life of Ephrem and Jacob of 
Sarug—assigned the choirs of daughters of the covenant to sing the madrashe. 
These were doctrinal hymns which, as the anonymous Life of Ephrem describes, 
contained “words of subtle meaning and spiritual knowledge about the birth 
and baptism and fasting and the entire economy of Christ; the passion and res- 
urrection and ascension; and about the martyrs and repentance and about the 
deceased."?! 

References such as these give the strong impression that Syriac women's 
choirs were, in fact, trained choirs, having received some education beyond the 
melodies and tunes they sang (all of which have been lost to us). The so-called 
Maruta Canons, for example, which appear to date to the early fifth century, 
mandate that both sons and daughters of the covenant should “be educated in 
doctrine and in instruction" and then assigned to assist in churches and monas- 
teries (canon 26); further, that daughters of the covenant should be assigned to 
civic churches and "instructed in the Scripture lessons, and particularly in the 
service of the Psalms" (canon 41).?? These canons, at least, indicate that choirs 


18 The sources are collected and discussed in Harvey, “Performance as Exegesis.” 

19 Life of Ephrem 31 (ed. and transl. Amar, CSCO 629-630 / Syr. 242-243, pp. 71-73 (text) and 
77-80 (transl.)). 

20 As described in Egeria, Diary 24 (transl. Gingras, 89-93). Key passages are included in 
James McKinnon, Music in Early Christian Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987), nos. 242-254, pp. 112-117, with helpful commentary. 

21 Life of Ephrem 31 (transl. Amar, 79-80). Further references that specify women’s choirs 
singing madrashe include, e.g., Ephrem, Hymns on the Resurrection 2.6, 8 (transl. in Brock 
and Kiraz, Ephrem the Syrian, 174-175); Rabbula, Canons for Priests and Covenanters 20 
(ed. and transl. in Phenix and Horn, The Rabbula Corpus, 106-107); Jacob of Sarug, Homily 
Against the Jews 7.538 (ed. and transl. Albert, Po 38.1 (1976), 271); Jacob of Sarug, Homily 
on Ephrem, vv. 96-116 (ed. and transl. Amar, 48-53). East Syriac sources of a later date 
(seventh through ninth centuries) continue to mention the madrashe assigned to the 
women's choirs: for example, an anonymous liturgical commentary ascribed to George 
of Arbela, and Canon 9 of the Synod of Catholicos George 1 in 676. These are discussed in 
Juan Mateos, Lelya-Sapra: Essai d'interprétation des matines chaldéennes, O CA 146 (Rome: 
Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1959), 408-410. 

22 Canons of Maruta 26, 41 (ed. and transl. Vóóbus, CSCO 439-440 / Syr. 191-192, pp. 76, 85 
(text), 65, 72 (transl.)). 
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as liturgical agents required knowledge of doctrine, scripture, and various ser- 
vices. What was their training, and how did it happen? 

Most of the sources that might help address these questions date between 
the fourth and sixth centuries, with the clearest evidence falling in the sixth 
century. While it is difficult to argue that the evidence might be broadly applied 
throughout Syriac churches of the late antique period (or beyond), I sug- 
gest that these sources present a plausible account for understanding Syriac 
women's choirs as both educated and educating in their work. 

Three Syriac sources, all apparently from the sixth century, provide glimpses: 
Jacob of Sarug's Homily on Ephrem the Syrian (which may be from the late 
fifth century, but in any event predates Jacob's death in 521), the anonymous 
Life of Ephrem, and John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints. All three of 
these describe—however poetically—the instruction and rehearsing of female 
choirs for proper liturgical performance. Jacob and the author of the Life of 
Ephrem include these descriptions in their hagiographical accounts of Saint 
Ephrem, but they were writing more than a century after Ephrem's death in 
373 and their accounts accord better with other evidence of their time than 
with that of Ephrem's day. 

The Life of Ephrem provides in chapter 31 a fairly detailed description in 
all three of its extant recensions.?? The text describes Ephrem's method for 
training the daughters of the covenant. Here, as in Jacob of Sarug, the author 
alleges that Ephrem's decision to train the women as a choir was motivated 
by his determination to fight heresy, and to do so by counteracting heretical 
hymns with his own orthodox compositions, to be sung by women's choirs. The 
account indicates the importance of the task: 


[Ephrem] prepared troops for battle against those heresies ... He ap- 
pointed [female] teachers [malphanyatha] among all the Daughters of 
the Covenant who regularly came to the holy, catholic church, and taught 


23 Life of Ephrem 31 (ed. and transl. Amar, 71-73 (text), 77-80 (transl.)). As Amar has demon- 
strated in this critical edition, the Life of Ephrem is a compilation of disparate Byzantine 
ascetic sources with little connection to the historical person of Ephrem. Because the 
three primary recensions are closely related but nonetheless distinct in their accounts, 
Amar's edition presents all three versions in parallel. The three are primarily based on 
manuscripts Vatican Syriac 117 dating to 1100 CE, Paris Syriac 235 copied early in the thir- 
teenth century, and Damascus Syriac Orthodox Patriarchate 12/17, dated 184/85. See the 
discussions in Amar, The Syriac Vita Tradition, CSCO 629 | Syr. 242, v-xvi; and CSCO 630 
/ Syr. 243, v-xxix. See also Sebastian P. Brock, "St. Ephrem in the Eyes of Later Syriac 
Liturgical Tradition,’ Hugoye 2 (1999): 5-25; Bernard Outtier, "Saint Éphrem d’apres ses 
biographies et ses œuvres,” ParOr 4 (1973): 1-33. 
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them hymns. Evenings and mornings they would gather in church before 
the liturgy on the feasts of martyrs, and for funeral processions, and they 
would sing.?^ 


According to this anonymous text, Ephrem saw the women's choir as teach- 
ers (malphanyatha), and to that purpose met with them daily. Both the Life of 
Ephrem and Jacob of Sarug describe Ephrem as conducting the women “like 
an eagle perched among doves.”?? The Life implies that music was only part of 
what they needed to know: "All the Daughters of the Covenant would come 
down regularly to the church. [Ephrem] established instruction for them and 
taught them hymns as well.”? The Life also indicates that Ephrem practiced 
with the women the kind of dialogical singing that characterized a variety of 
Syriac hymnography, not only in the pattern of alternating verses with sung 
refrains, but also the form of antiphonal choirs evidenced in the dialogue 
hymns favored by Syriac composers. Indeed, the most fulsome recension of 
the Life presents an entire range of liturgical hymnography mastered by the 
women's choir, and indicates the dialogical patterns involved: 


Seeing that all the people were attracted to singing and that (human) 
nature was drawn (to it), blessed Ephrem ... assembled and organized 
the Daughters of the Covenant and taught them hymns (madrashe) and 
songs (seblatha) and antiphons (‘onyatha) and intercessions (ba‘watha). 
He arranged songs (qinyatha) and verses (mushhatha) in rhythmic mea- 
sures and transmitted his wisdom to all thelearned and wise women. And 
he mixed in the hymns and chants sweet melodies which were pleasing 
and delightful to their hearers. He put in the hymns words of subtle mean- 
ing and spiritual knowledge .... Every day the Daughters of the Covenant 
would gather in the churches on the feasts of the Lord and on Sundays 
and for the commemoration of the martyrs. And he, like a father, would 
stand among them (as) a harpist of the Spirit, arranging various songs for 
them and demonstrating and teaching and alternating melodies until the 
entire city gathered around him.?" 


24 Life of Ephrem 31 (transl. Amar csco 630 / Syr. 243, pp. 77-78, following D). 

25 Life of Ephrem 31 (transl. Amar, 78 (D)); Jacob of Sarug, Homily on Ephrem, vv. 98-101 (ed. 
and transl. Amar, 48-49). 

26 Life of Ephrem 31 (transl. Amar, 78 (P)). 

27 Life of Ephrem 31 (transl. Amar, csco 630 / Syr. 243, pp. 79-80 (v)). The different termi- 
nology for hymns in this passage may simply be literary elaboration: the words all signify 
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The results were impressive. According to Jacob of Sarug, "[Ephrem] taught 
the swallows to chirp, / and the church resounded with the pure voices of pious 
women.”2® 

From other sources we know that Ephrem did indeed teach sons and daugh- 
ters of the covenant and others who served the church in different capacities.?9 
A number of his extant works attest to his labors in this regard. Several of his 
prose commentaries on biblical books survive and indicate that he led his stu- 
dents in close study of scripture and in exegetical method.?? His Commentary 
on the Diatessaron shows evidence of repeated use, adaptation, and develop- 
ment by subsequent generations of students.?! His polemical prose works show 
similar traits.?? Some of the hymns attributed to Ephrem appear instead to be 
the work of his disciples, both those close to Ephrem's time and those follow- 
ing his style later.?? Some of his students went on to become notable teachers 
and scholars in their own right (though only the names of male students are 
preserved ).34 


"song" or "hymn" or “melody” What is not clear is whether the terms might refer to spe- 
cific types of hymns, in which case they would postdate the hymnography composed by 
Ephrem in the fourth century. 

28 Jacob of Sarug, Homily on Ephrem, vv. 98-101 (ed. and transl. Amar, 48-49). 

29 Jeffrey Wickes, “Between Liturgy and School: Reassessing the Performative Context of 
Ephrem's Madrasé, JEcs 26 (2018): 25-51. 

30 Examples would be Ephrem's Commentary on Genesis and his Commentary on Exodus. 
These are translated with fine introductions and commentary in Joseph P. Amar and 
Edward G. Mathews, Jr., St. Ephrem the Syrian, Selected Prose Works, FC 91 (Washington, 
Dc: Catholic University of America Press, 1994). 

31 Christian Lange, The Portrayal of Christ in the Syriac Commentary on the Diatessaron, 
CSCO 616 / Subs. 118 (Leuven: Peeters, 2005), especially 162—173. For the reconstruction 
of Ephrem's commentary, see Carmel McCarthy, Saint Ephrem's Commentary on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, journal of Semitic Studies Supplement 2 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1993). 

32 Eg, C.W. Mitchell, A.A. Bevan, and F.C. Burkitt, eds. and transl., S. Ephraim’s Prose Refuta- 
tions of Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan, 2 vols. (London: Williams and Norgate, 1912-1921, 
reprint Farnborough: Gregg, 1969). 

33 Thus for example, did Edmund Beck consider all but the first four hymns in the cycle 
attributed to Ephrem on the holy man Julian Saba: Edmund Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem 
des Syrers Hymnen auf Abraham Kidunaya und Julianos Saba, CS CO 322 | Syr. 140, pp. vi, 
and csco 323 / Syr. 141, p. xv. For an example of the difficulties in differentiating authen- 
tic work by Ephrem from that perhaps composed by students soon after, see Sebastian 
P. Brock, “Ephremiana in Manuscript Sinai Syr. 10,’ Le Muséon 129 (2016): 285-322. 

34 Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History 3.16, states: “It is said that [Ephrem] wrote three hundred 
thousand verses, and that he had many disciples who were zealously attached to his doc- 
trines. The most celebrated of his disciples were Abbas, Zenobius, Abraham, Moras, and 
Simeon, in whom the Syrians and whoever among them pursued accurate learning make a 
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Ephrem's own writings hence provide a sense of the curriculum needed 
for liturgical training in a local church, as he himself designed it: how to 
read and interpret scripture; and how to understand “orthodox” theology over 
and against the teachings of heretics and Jews; how to perform and compose 
hymns. Jeffrey Wickes has argued that many of Ephrem's madrashe, such as 
the eighty-two Hymns on Faith, were composed for instructional rather than 
liturgical purposes.?5 In Ephrem's extant corpus, then, we see music as both 
a method of education (for example, in the Hymns on Faith), and also, in the 
form of liturgical hymns (such as the Hymns on the Nativity or the Hymns on the 
Resurrection), a means to disseminate that education to the congregation in a 
public liturgical context.36 What I am arguing here supports Wickes’ thesis and 
applies it further, extending it to the liturgy's performance as a complex ritual 
event. For those women and men who served as liturgical agents—as readers, 
chanters, singers, in addition to the diaconate and priests—it was important 
to perform one's ritual function effectively, and also to be able to understand 
church teaching correctly. Skilled singing was not sufficient for the task of choir 
or chanter; one had to know the content one was singing, and to understand 
it rightly. Proper performance of liturgy required serious biblical and theo- 
logical training. Women's choirs, no less than other liturgical agents, needed 
that training. Ephrem’s surviving corpus, as well as the brief testimonies in the 
anonymous Life of Ephrem and in Jacob of Sarug's homily on Ephrem, all attest 
that such was the case. 

This picture is confirmed by the sixth-century hagiographer John of Eph- 
esus in his account of Simeon the Mountaineer, a recluse who stumbled on a 
“heathen” semi-nomadic village at the eastern edge of the Roman Empire.?? As 
a first act in establishing their church, Simeon rounded up eighteen boys and 
twelve girls whom he tonsured as sons and daughters of the covenant. Then, 


great boast. Paulanas and Aranad are praised for their finished speech, although reported 
to have deviated from sound doctrine.” Transl. Chester D. Hartranft, NPNF 2.2, p. 295. 
Variations on this list of disciples are given in several other late antique and medieval 
biographical notices of Ephrem. See Outtier, "Saint Éphrem d' aprés ses biographies et ses 
œuvres.” 

35 Wickes, “Between Liturgy and School" 

36 Clearly intended for liturgical use, for example, were Ephrem’s Hymns on the Nativity and 
Hymns on the Resurrection. These were sung during the vigil service prior to the liturgy of 
the feast, and the verses occasionally refer to the service and the occasion. By contrast, 
Ephrem's Hymns on Faith appear to indicate a non-liturgical, study-oriented setting, see 
Wickes, "Between Liturgy and School" 

37 John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints 16 (ed. and transl. Brooks, Po 17 (1923), 229- 
247). 
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he proceeded to train them. The process was not quick, but rather an educa- 
tion over some years: 


[For these girls and boys] he made tablets for writing, and wrote for 
them; and thus he would sit with patience as in a school (eskole), and 
would teach them, boys and girls together. And down to the time when 
they reached an age at which they might receive harm from one another, 
within four or five years, they learned the psalms and the scriptures; 
and thenceforward loud choirs were to be heard at the [church] service 
[teshmeshta |.98 


When Simeon died many years later, his covenanters were well established in 
their liturgical service, and engaged in training the children who followed after 
them:“when he was old and decrepit and these disciples of his also had become 
grown women and men, and they were now becoming readers and daughters of 
the covenant, and they were themselves teaching others also as well"? John’s 
narrative is important because of its portrayal of the sons and daughters of the 
covenant as foundational to the liturgical life of the Christian community. But 
it is also significant as an account of the education necessary for their work of 
liturgical song to be performed well and effectively. 

To my knowledge, these are the only Syriac sources that describe the train- 
ing necessary for women’s liturgical choirs. I suggest that we amplify the picture 
from three other areas for which we have more abundant Syriac evidence: (1) 
female literacy relevant to liturgical needs; (2) psalmody as an ascetic practice; 
and (3) the liturgical training provided to boys by the School of Nisibis and 
related village schools, where liturgical music was essential throughout the cur- 
riculum. 

First, on female literacy and liturgical needs: there is strong Syriac evidence 
for women’s literacy as part of ascetic training in late antiquity. Syriac sources 
on women ascetics indicate the ability to read scripture, hagiography, ascetic 
and theological literature, and the ability to chant psalms and prayers of the 
daily offices with knowledgeable skill.4° The sixth-century widow Euphemia 


38 John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints 16 (ed. and transl. Brooks, 246-724). 

39 John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints 16 (ed. and transl. Brooks, 247). 

40 On womens literacy in ancient Christianity generally, see Kim Haines-Eitzen, The Gen- 
dered Palimpsest: Women, Writing, and Representation in Early Christianity (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2012); Amelia Brown, “Psalmody and Socrates: Female Literacy in the 
Byzantine Empire,” in Questions of Gender in Byzantine Society, ed. Bronwen Neil and 
Lynda Garland (Farnham: Ashgate, 2013), 57-76. Specifically on the literacy and training 
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provided exactly this kind of instruction for her daughter Maria in the city 
of Amida, where their religious knowledge was widely admired in the civic 
community.*! Some decades later, the solitary Shirin was renowned through- 
out northern Iraq for the sound of her long hours of psalmody and sung prayer 
services in her solitary dwelling, and also for the breadth and depth of religious 
reading through which she instructed the crowds of faithful who approached 
her for spiritual counsel.*? Hagiography of women saints mentions reading 
together as a valued practice of women's monasteries, taking place in the con- 
text of sung prayer services as well as at other times of communal gathering; 
the Life of Febronia is a good example.*3 

A telling case of female literacy is that of the East Syriac nun Hanah-Isho‘, 
who, late in the sixth century, oversaw the education of her younger brother, 
the future saint Rabban Bar-'Idta, after they were orphaned. Over the course 
of his childhood and in two different schools, Hanah-Isho‘ ensured that his 
training included liturgical music, hymnography, and the order and occasions 
of services.^^ The role of mothers and sisters in the education of children was a 
common theme in Syriac hagiography, as in Greek.* Still, it points to a culture 
where women valued and cared about serious religious education, including 


necessary for Byzantine choir nuns, see Linda Garland, “‘Till Death Do Us Part?’ Family 
Life in Byzantine Monasteries, in Questions of Gender in Byzantine Society, 29-55. On the 
Syriac sources, see below. 

41 John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints 12 (transl. in Brock and Harvey, Holy Women 
of the Syrian Orient (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998), 122-133, esp. 126, 128, 
129). 

42 . Sahdona(Martyrios), Book of Perfection 69-79 (transl. Brock and Harvey, Holy Women, 177— 
181). 

43 An especially prominent theme in the Life of Febronia (transl. Brock and Harvey, Holy 
Women, 150-176). For this aspect of Syriac women's monasticism, see Florence Jullien, 
"Le monachisme feminin en milieu syriaque,’ in Le monachisme syriaque, ed. F. Jullien, 
Études Syriaques 7 (Paris: Guethner, 2010), 65-87; Clémence Hélou, *La vie monastique 
féminine dans la tradition syriaque,” in Le monachisme syriaque du vite siècle à nos jours, 
Patrimonie Syriaque: Actes du colloque, vt, vol. 1 (Antélias, Lebanon: Centre d’Etudes et 
de Recherches Orientales, 1999), 85-118. 

44 Life of Bar Tdta, lines 59-120 (ed. and transl. Budge, 115-118 (text), 167-171 (transl.)). 

45 Compare the accounts in the Life of John Bar-Aphtonia, sections 3-6 (ed. and transl. Nau, 
114-118 (text), 123-130 (transl.)); Elias, Life of John of Tella (ed. and transl. Brooks, csco 7-8 
| Syr. 7-8, pp. 39-43 (text), 27-30 (Latin transl.)); Thomas of Marga, The Book of Gover- 
nors 2.34 (ed. and transl. Budge, 116-117 (text), 251-252 (transl.)). For comparative rabbinic 
evidence, see Susan Marks, "Bayit versus Beit Midrash: Jewish Mother as Teacher" in A 
Most Reliable Witness: Essays in Honor of Ross Shepard Kraemer, ed. S.A. Harvey, Nathaniel 
P. DesRosiers, Shira Lander, Jacqueline Z. Pastis, and Daniel Ulluci (Providence, RI: Brown 
Judaic Studies, 2015), 195-204. 
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knowledge of liturgy and its music, in addition to that of the classical curricula. 
The women themselves had to have appreciation for this kind of knowledge if 
they were to guide their youth to its pursuit. 

Secondly, singing was an important part of ascetic practice for Syriac Chris- 
tians in any social location. Constant singing and reading or intoning aloud 
for purposes of disciplined prayer and devotional practice also provided the 
opportunity for training, expertise, and the mastering of large bodies of litur- 
gical song: hymns, prayers, psalms, litanies, invocations, supplications. Syr- 
iac sources mention that the sound of holy women singing their psalms and 
prayers was often heard by others.* I would suggest we understand resonance 
between this kind of singing and that of women’s liturgical choirs. Further, I 
think we should hear these two kinds of singing—that of choirs in the church, 
and that of female ascetics performing their devotions—as interactive in the 
quality of authority they conveyed, and in the institutional recognition of that 
authority conferred by the ecclesiastical structure. Singing sacred song was a 
recognized part of the public activity of late antique Syriac women. 

The third area of evidence pertinent here is the place of liturgical music 
within late antique Syriac religious education. The sizable corpus of materials 
extant for the (East Syriac) School of Nisibis affirms the importance as well as 
the challenges of instruction in liturgical music.^" Statutes of the School iden- 
tify liturgical music as a core part of the curriculum throughout a student's 
tenure. As was apparently the case for Ephrem's students, singing here was both 


46 For example, John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints 12, on Euphemia and Maria 
(transl. Brock and Harvey, Holy Women, 122-133, esp. 126, 128, 129); and John of Ephesus, 
Lives of the Eastern Saints 31, on Elijah and Theodore (ed. and transl. Brooks, PO 18, 581- 
583). See also Sahdona's account of Shirin (transl. Brock and Harvey, Holy Women, 180); 
the Life of Mary of Qidun (transl. Brock and Harvey, Holy Women, 27-37, esp. 29, 36). The 
Daughter of Ma'nyo was remembered for the hours she spent singing prayers and hymns: 
Sogitha, v. 5 (transl. Sebastian P. Brock, “The Daughter of Ma‘nyo’: A Holy Woman of 
Arbela, Annales du Département des Lettres Arabes 6-B (1991-1992 [1996]):122.) The martyr 
Anahid sang psalms in the prison all night (transl. Brock and Harvey, Holy Women, 93-94). 

47 Adam H. Becker, Fear of God and the Beginning of Wisdom: The School of Nisibis and the 
Development of Scholastic Culture in Late Antique Mesopotamia (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 2006); idem, Sources for the Study of the School of Nisibis, TTH 50 
(Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2008); Arthur Vööbus, The Statutes of the School of 
Nisibis, PETSE 12 (Stockholm: ETSE, 1961). Becker's groundbreaking work is now signifi- 
cantly supplemented by Ute Possekel, "Selbstverstándnis und Bildungsauftrag der Schule 
von Nisibis,” ZAC 19 (2015): 104-136; eadem, “‘Go and Set Up for Yourselves Beautiful Laws’: 
The School of Nisibis and Institutional Autonomy in Late Antique Education,” in Griechis- 
che Philosophie und Wissenschaft bei den Ostsyrern. Im Gedenken an Mar Addai Scher (1867— 
1915), ed. M. Perkams and A.M. Schilling (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2019), 29-47. 
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a mode of academic study and also a skill to be gained, refined, and mastered. 
Lessons were recited and sung with the students in formation as a choir: knowl- 
edge was conveyed in dialogic fashion through the singing or chanting of verses 
and responses. Faculty associated with the School over different centuries pro- 
duced important scholarly works on the liturgy, including its different musical 
expressions.*8 

Teaching and learning were a musical exchange at the School of Nisibis. 
The great poet Narsai of Nisibis (ca. 399-502), older contemporary and rival of 
Jacob of Sarug, served as head of the School for twenty years, “while daily lead- 
ing the choir and giving interpretation.’49 Subsequently Abraham of Bet Rab- 
ban “led the assembly for a period of sixty years, while interpreting, leading the 
choir, and resolving questions.”>° The maqryane were teachers of recitation and 
chant, and were among the distinguished ranks of instructors in the School.5! 
The “recitation of the choirs" was required of the students in their studies, but 
evening and morning services were also mandated, as well as memorials for 
the dead. None were optional, except in cases of sickness or serious exigency.?? 
According to the fourteenth-century Nomocanon of ‘Abdisho‘ bar Brika, the 
three-year curriculum at the School of Nisibis comprised mastery of the lec- 
tionary, the different services for Sundays, feasts, and commemoration days, 
the Psalms, and liturgical hymns including funeral hymns. These areas were 
distributed over the three years, with the final year including the reading of 
biblical commentaries by earlier theologians.5? Learning the music of liturgy 
was hence deeply interwoven with learning the different services, their rubrics 
and correct celebration. It was also inextricable from learning correct (“ortho- 
dox") biblical interpretation and doctrinal instruction. 


48 Becker, Fear of God, 89-94. 

49  Barhadbeshabba, The Cause of the Foundation of the Schools (ed. Scher, PO 4.4, 383:1- 
14, transl. Becker, Sources, 150—151); also cited and discussed in Becker, Fear of God, 89. 
Barhadbeshabba, Ecclesiastical History 31, also comments on the musical qualities of Nar- 
sai's instruction (ed. Nau, PO 9.5, 612, transl. Becker, Sources, 69). 

50  Barhadbeshabba, The Cause of the Foundation of the Schools (ed. Scher, PO 4.4, 389:1-5, 
transl. Becker, Sources, 154-155); also cited and discussed in Becker, Fear of God, 89. 

51 The maqryane are notably included among those who signed authorization and agree- 
ment to the different collections of canons that governed the School. See Vóóbus, Statutes 
of the School of Nisibis, 52, 88, 92, 103-104; see also 83, n. 41. 

52 Canons of Narsai 8 and o (ed. and transl. Vööbus, Statutes, 79); see also 79, n. 29; Canons of 
Henana 5 and n (ed. and transl. Vóóbus, Statutes, 94, 97). 

53 . Forthe portion of Abdisho‘, Nomocanon, labeled “On the School of Nisibis,” as well as dis- 
cussion of the historical problems apparent in the text, see Vööbus, Statutes, 107-111; and 
Becker, Fear of God, 92—94. 
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Related to the famed School of Nisibis were local, village schools (again, the 
surviving data here is East Syriac).5+ These appear to have functioned with dif- 
ferent degrees of sophistication, but at the least included basic literacy, study 
of the psalms, and liturgical education. Church leaders not only participated in 
the education offered by the School of Nisibis, but also in the oversight and gov- 
ernance of these smaller village schools.55 Local monks complained about the 
noise level when they heard students practicing their lessons and their “songs 
of hallelujahs, the psalms, the responses, [and] the harmonies of the youths 
and the vigilants.56 Rival West Syriac church leaders complained about the 
sounds, as well as the efficacy, of these schools and their musical impact on 
local villagers and townspeople.5” 

Ephrem’s teaching had included women, whereas the School of Nisibis was 
exclusively for male students. In fact, late-sixth-century canons from the School 
forbid the brothers of the community to teach women, or to interact with them, 
including daughters of the covenant.5® Yet some kind of analogous instruction 
must have been available for the women's choirs and for those who served as 
their directors, including women deacons.°? Convents may have provided it: 
the canons of John of Tella, like those ascribed to Maruta, encourage the edu- 
cation of sons (and daughters?) of the covenant in monastic schools.9? But it 
seems likely that instruction also would have taken place in the local church, 
just as Ephrem had provided in the fourth century and as John of Ephesus in 


54 Becker, Fear of God, 163-166. Becker argues persuasively for a typology of East Syriac 
schools in three categories: independent schools, monastic schools, and village schools 
(pp. 155-168). Music as a mode of study and as a skill to be mastered was important in all 
these locations: Becker, Fear of God, 89-90, 92-93, 189, 204-209. 

55 Becker, Fear of God, 164-165. 

56 Thomas of Marga, Book of Governors 2.8 (ed. and transl. Budge, 75-76 (text), 148-150 
(transl.)). I cite following the translation in Becker, Fear of God, 170. Throughout the 
accounts in Thomas of Marga's Book of Governors, excellence of (liturgical) singing recurs 
as a skill or talent which could be edifying or problematic, inspiring or distracting to the 
monks of the different monasteries. In this case, of course, it was male voices that were 
the source of wonder or disturbance. E.g., Thomas of Marga, Book of Governors 2.2, 2.8, 
2.11, 3.1, 3.2, 4.20, 5.17. 

57 Life of Maruta, 65:10-66:2, transl. as cited in Becker, Fear of God, go. 

58 Canons of Henana 18 (ed. and transl. Vööbus, Statutes, 100); see Becker, Fear of God, 86. 

59  Onthe consecration and training of the daughters of the covenant, including their super- 
vision by members chosen to be deaconesses: Canons of Maruta 26, 41 (ed. and transl. 
Vóóbus, CSCO 439-440 | Syr. 191-192, pp. 76, 85 (text), 65, 72 (transl.)). 

60 Canons of Johannan bar Qursos (John of Tella) 27 (ed. and transl. Vööbus, The Synodicon 
in the West Syrian Tradition, CS CO 367-368 | Syr. 161—162, p. 156 (text), p. 151 (transl.)). 
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the sixth century attributed to the monk Simeon the Mountaineer.®! We must 
presume transmission of local traditions, consonant with the music, melodies, 
and performative patterns that generally prevailed or were popular across the 
regions in which Syriac liturgies were conducted. 

Were the women's choirs always well trained? Apparently not. Syriac church 
canons admonish against poorly trained or uneducated clergy.6? So, too, a 
liturgical commentary, attributed to George of Arbela but probably dating to 
the ninth century, twice likens the women's choir typologically to those who 
enslaved the people of God in the Hebrew Bible. The commentary compares 
the congregation seated at evening prayer to the humiliated Hebrew slaves, 
stating that the women's singing signified the enemy captors, Babylonians 
or Egyptians.9? Did the commentator suffer an ill-trained or under-rehearsed 
women's choir? The passage stands in striking contrast to the happy descrip- 
tion from the Life of Ephrem, 


My friends, who would not be astounded and filled with fervent faith to 
see the athlete of Christ [Ephrem] amid the ranks of the Daughters of 
the Covenant as they chanted songs, hymns, and melodies? Their songs 
resemble the songs and ethereal melodies of spiritual beings who chant 
to the spirits of humans with the sweetness of their songs.9^ 


Our surviving evidence gives only the faintest glimpse of challenges and needs 
at the local parish level. Yet the insistence in late antique sources that Syriac 
women's choirs were valued for their ministry of teaching is itself indication of 
their education and training. 

In an important article on the training of girls' choirs in Archaic Greece, 
Wayne Ingalls pointed out that choral training was not only a matter of prepar- 
ing for performance. It was also a means of education for one's own place in 
society. The myths and local legends sung by young Greek girls served also to 
provide models for understanding their own significance, contributions, and 
roles in their communities.95 The same could be said about the Syriac women's 


61 John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints 16 (ed. and transl. Brooks, Po 17 (1923), 229- 
247). 

62 Consider the evidence in the rules distributed by John of Tella: Volker Menze, "Priests, 
Laity, and the Sacrament of the Eucharist in Sixth Century Syria," Hugoye 7 (2007): 129- 
146; idem, "The Regula ad Diaconos: John of Tella, his Eucharistic Ecclesiology and the 
Establishment of an Ecclesiastical Hierarchy in Exile,” OrChr go (2006): 44-90. 

63 . Ps.-George of Arbela, as cited by Mateos, Lelya-Sapra, 408. 

64 Life of Ephrem 31 (transl. Amar, csco 630 / Syr. 243, 80 (v)). 

65 Wayne Ingalls, “Ritual Performance as Training for Daughters in Archaic Greece,” Phoenix: 
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choirs. Often the hymns they performed told stories of biblical women, in 
terms that spoke to the needs, desires, and obligations of the present congrega- 
tion.66 As such, women's choirs and the women's stories they sang, highlighted 
women’s significance for the church's health and flourishing, both liturgically 
and in the social order. 

Women's choirs mattered in Syriac liturgies: it is important to understand 
how and why. While Syriac references to women's liturgical choirs are not 
frequent in the ancient sources, they are consistent in their indications that 
musical sound alone was not the value of these choirs. Theirs was not only 
an aesthetic adornment to worship. Rather, their offering was twofold. It com- 
prised both the words they sang—the content of their hymns—and the man- 
ner of their expression: the sung performance. Theirs was a teaching ministry 
of song. As such, their contributions required—and deserved—a steady foun- 
dation, humbly gained through long hours of study, training, rehearsing, and 
well-practiced skills. 
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Journal of the Classical Association of Canada 54 (2000): 1-20. In Archaic Greece, the girls 
learned to sing the stories of important female figures of (often local) Greek mythology. 
Such stories contributed to the moral formation of these girls, inscribing messages of their 
proper place and conduct in society. These were reinforced through the bodily disciplines 
of memorization, melody, and dance. At the same time, these Greek hymns instilled in 
the girls' choirs a sense of their own significance: the importance of women for ensur- 
ing the continuation and healthy survival of their community, and the valuation of their 
performance for the community's wellbeing. See also Claude Calambe, Choruses of Young 
Women in Ancient Greece: Their Morphology, Religious Role, and Social Functions, transl. 
Derek Collins and Janice Orion (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2001), 221-244. 

66 E.g., S.A. Harvey, "Bearing Witness: New Testament Women in Early Byzantine Hymnog- 
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ington, pc: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2016), 205—219. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Universal Wisdom in Defence of the Particular: 
Medieval Jewish and Christian Usage of Biblical 
Wisdom in Arabic Treatises 


Miriam L. Hjälm 


In 750CE, the Umayyad Caliphate in Damascus was overthrown by the 
Abbasids. The new regime designated the newly established city of Baghdad 
as its capital and initiated a range of reforms, such as encouraging non-Arabs 
to convert to Islam and including them in the community. During this time in 
particular, Arabic became the everyday tongue of many urban people, Muslims 
and non-Muslims alike.! The pace with which this linguistic transformation 
took place was quite remarkable: whereas John of Damascus (d. 749 CE), who 
lived in the heart of the Umayyad Empire before settling in Palestine, wrote 
his theological tracts in Greek, his "ideological successor" Theodore Abü Qurra 
(d. ca. 825 CE), whose works circulated in Edessa, Palestine and Harrän, wrote 
mainly in Arabic? 

The use of a shared language and the increased possibilities for contact 
offered by the urbanised settings spurred inter-religious engagement and facil- 
itated access to a shared corpus of texts. At the dawn of the Islamic era, the 
Muslim holy Scriptures, the Qur’än, appeared in a milieu partially shaped 
by Judaism and Syriac Christianity much as the Christian Scriptures were 
embedded within a Jewish context in their early years. In the process of devel- 


1 Arabic replaced Greek as the administrative language of the Empire at the time of Abd al- 
Malik (d. 705 CE). 

2 Abū Qurra’s theological agenda resembles that of the Damascene; see Sidney H. Griffith, 
“Melkites, ‘Jacobites’ and the Christological Controversies in Arabic Third/Ninth-Century 
Syria,” in Syrian Christians Under Islam: The First Thousand Years, ed. David Thomas (Lei- 
den: Brill, 2001), 9-56, here 38-39. On the biography of Abü Qurra, see the introduction in 
John C. Lamoreaux, transl., Theodore Abu Qurrah (Provo, UT: Brigham Young University Press, 
2005); John C. Lamoreaux, "Theodore Abia Qurra,” in The Orthodox Church in the Arab World 
700-1700: An Anthology of Sources, ed. Samuel Noble and Alexander Treiger (DeKalb: North- 
ern Illinois University Press, 2014), 60-89; Alexander Treiger, “New Works by Theodore Abi 
Qurra,” JECS 68 (2017): 1-51, and further references there. For an English translation of the 
Arabic Vita of John of Damascus, see Rocio Daga Portillo, “The Arabic Life of St. John of Dam- 
ascus,’ ParOr (1996): 157-188. 
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oping and articulating the tenets of belief, the so-called “¿Im al-kalam, also 
known as Islamic scholastic theology, evolved in the early Abbasid era. Muslims 
requested translations of Greek philosophy from Christians who knew Greek, 
Syriac and Arabic, oratleasttwo of these languages. The use and understanding 
of logic, or rationalism, which developed in the Muslim milieu, then returned 
to—or continued to be used in—the various Christian communities in the area 
and was adopted also by Jewish writers.? 

Through intense polemical debates intended to prove the supremacy of their 
own religion, Muslim, Christian, and Jewish intellectuals contributed to the cul- 
tural flourishing commonly known as the Islamic Golden Age. To some extent 
these scholars engaged with one another using a common paradigm based on 
common topics, literary structures, methods, and authoritative sources. The 
present chapter will focus on how one such authoritative source, biblical wis- 
dom, was extracted from its original context and utilized by Jewish and Chris- 
tian Arabic-speakers to give a rational defence of their own faith traditions. 
In the ninth and tenth centuries, much of this intellectual activity focused on 
preventing members of their own communities from converting.^ The apolo- 


3 For an overview on Christian kalam, see David Bertaina, "Christian Kalam,” in Encyclopedia 
of Mediterranean Humanism, ed. Houari Touati (2015), accessed 22 August 2018, http://www 
.encyclopedie-humanisme.com/?Christian-Kalam. See also Sidney H. Griffith, “Faith and Rea- 
son in Christian Kalam: Theodore Abü Qurrah on Discerning the True Religion,” in Christian 
Arabic Apologetics during the Abbasid Period (750-1258), ed. Samir Khalil Samir and Jorgen 
S. Nielsen (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 1-43. From the large amount of works on Jewish kalam, see 
for instance Haggai Ben-Shammai, “Kalam in Medieval Jewish Philosophy,’ in History of Jew- 
ish Philosophy, ed. Daniel Frank and Oliver Leaman (London: Routledge, 1997), 91-117; Gregor 
Schwarb, “Capturing the Meaning of God's Speech: The Relevance of usul al-fiqh to an Under- 
standing of usül al-tafsir in Jewish and Muslim kalam,’ in A Word Fitly Spoken: Studies in 
Mediaeval Exegesis of the Hebrew Bible and the Qur'an Presented to Haggai Ben-Shammai, 
ed. Meir M. Bar-Asher et al. (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 2007), 111-156; Meira Polliack, 
ed., Karaite Judaism: A Guide to its History and Literary Sources (Leiden: Brill, 2003); Sarah 
Stroumsa, "Saadya and Jewish Kalam,” in The Cambridge Companion to Medieval Jewish Phi- 
losophy, ed. Daniel H. Frank and Oliver Leaman (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2003), 71-90. 

4 There are several examples of conversions among intellectuals. In the ninth century, Dawid 
ibn Marwän al-Muqammas converted to Christianity and then back to Judaism; see Sarah 
Stroumsa, “On Jewish Intellectuals who Converted to Islam in the Early Middle Ages; in The 
Jews of Medieval Islam: Community, Society, and Identity; Proceedings of an International Con- 
‚ference Held by the Institute of Jewish Studies, University College London 1992, ed. Daniel Frank 
(Leiden: Brill, 1995), 179-197. Another famous example is Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari (d. ca. 855- 
870 CE) who converted from Eastern Christianity to Islam; see Camilla Adang, Muslim Writers 
on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible: From Ibn Rabban to Ibn Hazm (Leiden: Brill, 1996), esp. 23- 
30; Ronny Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch: A Comparative Study of Jewish, Christian, 
and Muslim Sources (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 91-97. Intellectual Muslims took some interest in 
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gists, to whom we will soon turn, portray a society in which different creeds 
were constantly set against one another and in which people lacked sufficient 
tools to discern the truth; an atmosphere characterised by perplexity.? One can- 
not but notice that Theodore Abü Qurra, mentioned above, starts his work 
Theologus Autodidactus in a strikingly similar manner to how Friedrich Niet- 
zsche commences his Zarathustra. Theologus Autodidactus describes a man 
who grew up in solitude on a mountain and one day felt compelled to descend 
to civilization, which he found divided between various religions. Abu Qurra, 
however, unlike Nietzsche, did not advocate a higher morality by arguing for 
the need of a “new” man, but was content with re-narrating the story of the 
once-and-for-all perfect man, Christ. He recapitulates fundamental Christian 
doctrines and, using reason as his chief weapon, aims at refuting other reli- 
gions.® 

Roughly a century later, the Jewish intellectual Saadia Gaon (d. 942CE) 
assumed a similar role, seeking to save the perplexed among his people. He 
states, grievingly, in his magum opus The Book of Beliefs and Opinions (Kitab 
al-amanat wa-Li'tiqadat, henceforth The Book of Beliefs): 


I saw, furthermore, men who were sunk, as it were, in seas of doubt and 
overwhelmed by waves of confusion and there was no diver to bring them 
up from the depths nor a swimmer who might take hold of their hands 
and carry them ashore.’ 


The present study will mainly focus on how these two men, religious leaders 
in an era of perplexity and conversion, used quotations from biblical wisdom 
books to prevent their flocks from losing faith in their ancient creeds.® Besides 
surveying some aspects of the reception of this corpus, I hope to add to our 


Jewish and Christian writings, mostly to refute them, but this provides an interesting glimpse 
into inter-religious interactions; see for instance Nathan P. Gibson, “A Mid-Ninth-Century 
Arabic Translation of Isaiah? Glimpses from al-Jähiz,” in Senses of Scripture, Treasures of Tra- 
dition: The Bible in Arabic among Jews, Christians and Muslims, ed. Miriam L. Hjálm (Leiden: 
Brill, 2017), 327-369. On majalis, see n. 55 below. 

5 Cf. Stroumsa, “On Jewish Intellectuals,” 196. 

6 Abü Qurra, Theologus Autodidactus, transl. Lamoreaux, 1. 

7 Saadia Gaon, The Book of Beliefs and Opinions, transl. Samuel Rosenblatt (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948, 2nd ed. 1951), 7. For a more general discussion of Judaeo-Arabic polem- 
ical works, see Sarah Stroumsa, "Jewish Polemics against Islam and Christianity in the Light 
of Judaeo-Arabic Texts," in Judaeo-Arabic Studies: Proceedings of the Founding Conference of 
the Society for Judaeo-Arabic Studies, ed. Norman Golb (Amsterdam: Harwood Academic Pub- 
lishers, 1997), 241-250. 

8 Abü Qurra, transl. Lamoreaux; Saadia Gaon, Book of Beliefs. 
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understanding of how Jews and Christians interpreted their religious heritage 
in a meaningful way, and of the interaction between Jewish and Christian com- 
munities in the Islamic world. 


1 Abu Qurra, Saadia Gaon, and the Bible 


Spurred by the school of kalam and its demand for rational arguments, exeget- 
ical activity developed strongly among Jews in the Abbasid Caliphate. Accord- 
ing to Haggai Ben-Shammai, the growth of exegesis, which became a hallmark 
of the Gaonic period (gth-uth cent.), was connected with the then novel idea 
that the Bible should be studied in its own right, independently from rabbinic 
tradition.? Conflicting views on the Bible, as well as which methods should be 
used in order to interpret and translate it in an Arabic-speaking context, cul- 
minated in a rift within Judaism between Rabbanites and Karaites. Whereas 
the former accepted the authority of the Oral Law, the latter rejected it1° As 
pointed out by Meira Polliack, in this new context the authoritative status of 
certain families or schools of rabbis and their orally received traditions was 
undermined and replaced by a new literacy which focused on the Bible “as 
a textual reference system and on the individual skills of the interpreter as 
one who interrogates this reference system."! It was in this intellectual con- 
text that Saadia al-Fayyümi, who came from an undistinguished family, was 
appointed Gaon of the Sura Academy in Babylonia (near modern Baghdad) in 
928 CE.12 Saadia was a prolific author and a devout exegete who did not hes- 


9 Haggai Ben-Shammai, "The Tension between Literal Interpretation and Exegetical Free- 
dom,” in With Reverence for the Word: Medieval Scriptural Exegesis in Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam, ed. Jane D. McAuliffe, Barry D. Walfish, and Joseph W. Goering (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), 33-50, here 33-34. 

10 On Karaite Bible translations and views of the Bible, see for instance Meira Polliack, 
The Karaite Tradition of Arabic Bible Translation: A Linguistic and Exegetical Study of 
Karaite Translations of the Pentateuch from the Tenth and Eleventh Century c.E. (Leiden: 
Brill, 1997); Meira Polliack, "Inversion of ‘Written’ and ‘Oral’ Torah in Relation to the 
Islamic Arch-Models of Quran and Hadith,’ Jewish Studies Quarterly 22 (2015): 243-302; 
Marzena Zawanowska, "Religion in an Age of Reason: Reading Divine Attributes into 
the Medieval Karaite Bible Translations of Scriptural Texts,” in Senses of Scripture, 153- 
181. 

11 Meira Polliack, "Concepts of Scripture among the Jews of the Medieval Islamic World,” in 
Jewish Concepts of Scripture: A Comparative Introduction, ed. Benjamin D. Sommer (New 
York: New York University Press, 2012), 80-101, here 81-82. 

12 For overviews on Saadia, see for instance Henry Malter, Saadia Gaon: His Life and Works 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1921). 
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itate to respond to the intellectual needs of his time.!? In The Book of Beliefs, 
he explains that the biblical text must be understood literally unless the plain 
sense: 1) contradicts the experience of the senses; 2) contradicts reason; 3) con- 
tradicts the plain meaning of another (clearer) text within Scripture; or 4) is 
contradicted by reliable tradition, that is, as transmitted by the ancient rab- 
bis.14 In any of these four cases, the plain meaning of the biblical text should 
be replaced by an allegorical interpretation which harmonizes the meaning of 
the biblical text with these wider principles (i.e., sensual knowledge, reason, 
another text, or tradition). In this manner, Saadia brings Jewish interpretation 
in line with the requirements of kalam and refutes Karaism by emphasising 
the constant need to comprehend the meaning of Scripture in light of tradi- 
tion. 

The practice of writing commentaries on biblical books was widespread 
among Christians in patristic times, when crucial internal debates concerned 
the boundaries of non-literal interpretation such as allegory and typology. Dis- 
cussions about Bible interpretation were often connected to other theological 
debates or to questions of identity and thus, at least partly, divided Christians 
along confessional lines. Yet methods and exegesis of specific passages were 
easily shared across such lines. Few early Christian Arabic commentaries or 
introductions to biblical works have as yet been edited, and we lack compre- 
hensive studies on the type of changes in exegesis that Islamic influence might 
have had upon Arabic-speaking Christians, but on the whole it appears that 
Christian commentators remained heavily reliant upon their Syriac or Greek 
heritage.!5 Abu Qurra does not explicitly discuss interpretive methods, besides 
pointing out that understanding the Bible in a slavishly literal way is irrational 
(implying that this is what the Jews did); and we are left to glean what we 


13 For various aspects of Saadia's Bible translations, see, among others, Meira Polliack, "Ara- 
bic Translations, Rabbanite, Karaite,’ in Textual History of the Bible, vol. 1A, ed. Armin 
Lange and Emanuel Tov (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 289-308; Joshua Blau, "The Linguistic Char- 
acter of Saadia Gaon's Translation of the Pentateuch,” Oriens 36 (2001): 1-9; Amir Ashur, 
Sivan Nir, and Meira Polliack, "Three Fragments of Sa‘adya Gaon's Arabic Translation of 
Isaiah Copied by the Court Scribe Joseph ben Samuel (c. 1181-1209),’ in Senses of Scripture, 
487—508, esp. 487—490, and further references there. The latter article discusses aspects of 
the reception of his translations. 

14 Cf. Saadia Gaon, Book of Beliefs, transl. Rosenblatt, 232, 265-267. 

15  Amosthelpful guide to Christian Arabic works and authors is the multi-volume Christian- 
Muslim Relations: A Bibliographical History, ed. David Thomas et al. (Leiden, Brill, 2009-). 
Georg Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, 5 vols. (Vatican: Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, 1944-1953), is still relevant. 

16 Abū Qurra, On the Councils, transl. Lamoreaux, 63. 
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can about his approach to biblical interpretation from the way he uses bibli- 
cal quotations." Whereas Saadia translated the Hebrew Scriptures into Arabic, 
wrote commentaries on several biblical books, and composed both liturgical 
and theological-apologetical works, Abü Qurra focused on defending Orthodox 
Christianity. Abu Qurra was notan exegete proper in that he did not preoccupy 
himself with exegetical methods, and he did not even seem to have had access 
to all the Old Testament books.!? In his treatises, he may have relied mainly on 
testimony collections, which assembled scriptural quotations on certain topics, 
as well as on apologetic writings from earlier times, as did many other Christian 
Arabic apologists.!? 

Abü Qurra probably does not cite biblical wisdom material extensively be- 
cause of the universal nature of biblical wisdom books, which do not contain as 
much prophetic material as do the Psalms or prophetic books that he quotes in 
support of specific doctrines. Despite his frequent recourse to the Psalms, typ- 
ical wisdom Psalms are not quoted, nor are Ecclesiastes, Wisdom of Solomon, 
or Ben Sira. The handful of quotes from biblical wisdom literature that we do 
find are from Proverbs, Song of Songs, Job and the "Praise of Wisdom" (Baruch 
3:9—4:4), books quoted primarily for one of two reasons: either to argue for the 


17 For articles on Abū Qurra's use of Scripture, see Sidney H. Griffith, “Arguing from Scrip- 
tures: The Bible in the Christian/Muslim Encounter in the Middle Ages,” in Scripture and 
Pluralism: Reading the Bible in the Religiously Plural Worlds of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, ed. Thomas Heffernan and Thomas Burman (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 29-58; Samir 
Khalil Samir, “Note sur les citations bibliques chez Abū Qurrah,” oc» 49 (1983): 184-191 
Peter Tarras, “The Spirit Before the Letter: Theodore Abü Qurra's Use of Biblical Quota- 
tions in the Context of Early Christian Arabic Apologetics,” in Senses of Scripture, 79-103; 
Alexander Treiger, “From Theodore Abü Qurra to Abed Azrié: The Arabic Bible in Context," 
in Senses of Scripture, 1-57; and Miriam L. Hjälm, “Psalms to Reason or to Heal? The Con- 
ceptualization of Scripture and Hermeneutical Methods in Early Rum Orthodox Tracts” 
(submitted for publication). 

18 | AbüQurraoncestatesthat he only quotes select passages from the Old Testament because 
^we do not have access to the majority of the Old Testament" (On Our Salvation, transl. 
Lamoreaux, 149). 

19 On testimony collections, see David Bertaina, “The Development of Testimony Collec- 
tions in Early Christian Apologetics with Islam," in The Bible in Arab Christianity, ed. David 
Thomas (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 151-173. In this very helpful study, the author argues that Abü 
Qurra's use of Bible quotations marks a shift away from earlier writings. The study is based 
on a later reception of Abu Qurra: The Debate of Theodore Abu Qurra with Muslim Scholars 
in the Court of the Caliph al-Ma’mün. See David Bertaina, "An Arabic Account of Theodore 
Abu Qurra in Debate at the Court of Caliph al-Ma'mun: A Study in Early Christian and 
Muslim Literary Dialogues" (PhD diss., Catholic University of America, 2007). See also 
Mark Swanson, "Beyond Prooftexting (1): The Use of the Bible in Some Early Arabic Chris- 
tian Apologies,” in The Bible in Arab Christianity, 91-112, here 98-105. 
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eternality of the Christ, or for Abu Qurra to identify himself and his community 
with the righteous and the wise who are mentioned in these biblical books. 

Despite their small number, Abu Qurra's quotations of wisdom material are 
of great interest, both for our understanding of how biblical wisdom material 
was utilized in a later era for the purpose of supporting contemporary doctrines 
and, ultimately, for the upholding of a community, as well as for demonstrating 
how interpretations of the Bible were exchanged between religious communi- 
ties. Below we will examine Abu Qurra's quotations from wisdom books and, 
where possible, compare them with Saadia's use of the same or similar pas- 
sages. 


2 Biblical Wisdom in Arabic Treatises 


In the context of arguing for the Eternal Son, Abū Qurra quotes Ps 10:3, “I 
begot you from the womb, before the light," and similar passages that were 
interpreted as maintaining the eternal existence of Christ.?? He then asserts 
that Solomon labels the Eternal Son “Wisdom of God" in order to persuade 
his audience that the Eternal Son/Wisdom was always with God. Anyone who 
believes that the Eternal Son did not exist prior to time must therefore con- 
clude that God at some point was without Wisdom, which would be irrational 
since it would imply that God lacked this quality and since it would imply a 
change in God. The logic of Abü Qurra's argument rests on the assumption that 
the Eternal Son may be identified with Wisdom. The identification of Wisdom 
with the Logos in the pre-Christian era, and subsequently in the Christian era 
with Christ, is well known (cf. John 1), and is taken by Abt Qurra as a generally 
accepted truth. In line with many patristic authors, he quotes Prov 8:22-30 as 
a proof for this identification: 


He [al-ibn al-azlı (the Eternal Son)] said, speaking in the voice of Wis- 
dom, The Lord created me at the beginning of his ways for his deeds. Before 
the ages, he established me in the beginning. Before the earth was made... I 
was acting with him. I was daily his delight, and I was rejoicing in him always 
(Prov 8:22-30).21 


20 Abu Qurra, On Our Salvation, transl. Lamoreaux, 145, Arabic text ed. Qustantin al-Bäshä, 
Mayamir Thäwdürus Abi Qurrah usquf Harran: Aqdam ta’lif arabi nasrani (Beirut: Mat- 
ba‘at al-Fawa'id, 1904 [?]), 98. 

21 Abu Qurra, On Our Salvation, transl. Lamoreaux, 145, Arabic text ed. al-Bäshä, 98. Cf. Mau- 
rice Dowling, "Proverbs 8:22-31 in the Christology of the Early Fathers," Perichoresis 8 
(2010): 47-65. 
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Saadia deals with this Christian interpretation in the chapter on God's unity, 
where he states: 


Now also encountered one of them [i.e., the Christians] who interpreted 
the passage, The Lord made me as the beginning of his way (Prov. 8:22), 
to indicate that God possesses an eternal word (kalima qadima) that has 
always been in existence together with Him.?? 


Saadia then confirms the identification of (divine) Wisdom (hikma) as the ref- 
erent of *me" in Proverbs 8:22, but criticizes the Christian understanding of its 
function. Rather than indicating that Wisdom was used as an instrument in cre- 
ating the world, he claims that the wording indicates that God created it wisely 
(muhkam) 23 

In the above passage Saadia is primarily concerned with the question of cre- 
atio ex nihilo. He is convinced that wisdom is one of God's attributes, and he 
previously argued at length that Christians mistake attributes for hypostases 
(i.e., persons).?^ He suggests that Christians arrive at this and other misunder- 
standings for two reasons, namely their failure to apply rational methods and 
their lack of knowledge of the Hebrew language. Thus, their problems are both 
rational and exegetical, and Saadia sometimes uses both accusations as a two- 
edged sword to dismantle an argument. In both cases, Saadia displays fairly 
good knowledge of Christian thought. 

As for rational argument, Saadia states that Christians are ignorant of the 
methods of logical proof. He seemingly implies that they wrongly extend obser- 
vations that are true for humans, for whom vitality and knowledge are distinct 
from essence, to what is true for God, for whom vitality and knowledge are 


22 Prov 8:22 ff. was of great importance for Saadia since it seemingly contradicted the doc- 
trine of creatio ex nihilo. In his work Creation, he dedicates an entire chapter to disproving 
the major interpretations of this verse known to him. He then develops his argument, evi- 
dently principally with Christians in mind, in section 6 of the chapter on God's unity (Book 
of Beliefs, transl. Rosenblatt, 103, 107-108). 

23 Cf. Saadia Gaon, Book of Beliefs, transl. Rosenblatt, 55, 107. Here Saadia seems to be in dia- 
logue with Midrash Genesis Rabba. For a discussion of the latter, see Susanne Plietzsch, 
"That Is What Is Written: Retrospective Revelation of the Meaning of a Verse,” in Narra- 
tology, Hermeneutics, and Midrash: Jewish, Christian, and Muslim Narratives from the Late 
Antiquity through to Modern Times, ed. Constanza Cordoni and Gerhard Langer (Góttin- 
gen: V&R Unipress, 2014), 177-186. 

24 Saadia Gaon, Book of Beliefs, transl. Rosenblatt, 103-107. He arrives at the conclusion that 
Christians erred since they do not reckon that if God is divided (into three persons), God 
must be a physical being ( jisman), "for anything that harbours distinction within itself is 
unquestionably a physical being." Saadia Gaon, Book of Beliefs, transl. Rosenblatt, 103. 
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intrinsic to essence; and since only created beings harbour distinctions, the 
Christian argument on God's unity is flawed.?5 Saadia furthermore points out 
that it is inconceivable that there was a time when God was without life and 
knowledge, i.e., he uses the same argument as does Abü Qurra with regard to 
wisdom, but emphasizes that these are attributes of God's essence, not inde- 
pendent entities.26 

Concerning exegesis, Saadia time and again comes back to the argument 
that Christians undermine the validity of their own exegesis, and hence the 
doctrinal conclusions they draw from it, by misunderstanding the Hebrew lan- 
guage. In the passage on divine attributes mentioned above, he states that God 
is “omniscient,” or “wise” (‘alim). The Arabic word lim is an active participle 
that predicates something about its subject, i.e., God. In his discussion, he adds 
another eternal quality of God, namely hayy (alive), also predicated of God's 
essence.?7 Turning to the Christians’ scriptural proofs for the Trinity, he appar- 
ently challenges the connection they assert between the biblical quotations 
and what he understands as attributes of God by claiming that spirit (ruft) 
and word (kalima), which are mentioned in Scripture in connection with God's 
activities, are in the form of nouns and thus designate entities created by God 
in order to convey his message to the prophets. He argues that it is their lack 
of knowledge of Hebrew that leads Christians to misinterpret these scriptural 
passages.?® 

It is quite reasonable to believe that Saadia knew that the terms rūh and 
kalima, on which he lingers, occur in the Qur'an where discussions on the Trin- 
ity are apparently referenced: "The Messiah, Jesus, the son of Mary, was but a 
messenger of Allah and His word (kalima) which He directed to Mary and a 
spirit (rüh) from Him" (süra 4371; Sahih International, somewhat rephrased). 
The earliest Christian Arabic theologians used this and similar passages in 
the Qur’än to argue that even in the Quran the triune nature of God is evi- 
dent.?? One may surmise that Saadia did not passively repeat anti-Christian 


25 Saadia Gaon, Book of Beliefs, transl. Rosenblatt, 104. 

26 Saadia Gaon, Book of Beliefs, transl. Rosenblatt, 104. Since Saadia has already established 
that knowledge and, he adds, life are not hypostases but attributes (of which there are 
many), he wonders why Christians do not conclude that all attributes are persons. 

27 Saadia Gaon, Kitab al-amanat wa-l-itiqadat, ed. Samuel Landauer (Leiden: Brill, 1880), 86; 
Engl. transl. Rosenblatt, Book of Beliefs, 103. 

28 Saadia Gaon, Kitab al-amanat, ed. Landauer, 88; transl. Rosenblatt, 105. 

29 See Sidney H. Griffith, “The Quran in Christian Arabic Literature: A Cursory Overview, in 
Arab Christians and the Qur'an from the Origins of Islam to the Medieval Period, ed. Mark 
Beaumont (Leiden: Brill, 2018), 1-19; Mark Beaumont, “Ammar al-Basri: Ninth Century 
Christian Theology and Quranic Presuppositions,’ in Arab Christians and the Qur'an, 83- 
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polemics from earlier generations but engaged in debates with contemporary 
Christians. It should also be mentioned that of the six biblical passages which 
Saadia quotes as being used by Christians in support of the Trinity,?? four are 
used in Abū Qurra’s treatises On the Trinity and On Salvation?! These include a 
passage from Job, in which Job says, "The spirit of God is the one who created 
me" (Job 33:4). In refuting Christian exegesis of this passage, Saadia asserts that 
once again Christians misunderstand the language of Scripture because pas- 
sages that speak of the spirit of God do not intend to suggest a separate entity 
within God, but seek to show that God created with intent, an interpretation 
that Saadia supports with another passage from Job, "But He is atone with Him- 
self" (23:3).?? 

Saadia concludes his argument by pointing out that similar passages used 
by Christians in defence of their doctrines are in fact only “figures of speech 
and extensions of meaning."? Thus, Saadia accuses Christians of biblical lit- 


105; David Thomas, “With the Qur'an in Mind,’ in Arab Christians and the Quran, 131-149. 
For similar arguments, see also Bertaina, "Testimony Collections," passim. 

30 Job 33:4, Ps 33:6, Prov 8:22, and Gen 1:26 are used by Abū Qurra in connection to the Trin- 
ity, whereas 2Sam 23:2 and Gen 18:1-2 are not found in the texts transl. by Lamoreaux 
or in Abü Qurra, A Treatise on the Veneration of the Holy Icons, transl. Sidney H. Griffith 
(Louvain: Peeters, 1997). Cf. Saadia Gaon, Book of Beliefs, transl. Rosenblatt, 105-108. Najib 
George Awad has discussed Abü Qurra's Trinitarian terminology at length in his Orthodoxy 
in Arabic Terms: A Study of Theodore Abu Qurrah’s Theology in Its Islamic Context (Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 2015), 163-266. 

31 The Christian topics discussed and refuted by Saadia are too general to suggest that he 
was directly refuting Abū Qurra's treatises, although in theory he could very well have 
had access to some of them. According to Daniel J. Lasker, who surveyed Saadia's attitude 
towards Christians in The Book of Beliefs, Saadia addresses three topics concerning Chris- 
tians: the nature of God, whether Messiah has come or not, and the abrogation of Jewish 
law; see his “Saadya Gaon on Christianity and Islam,” in The Jews of Medieval Islam, 165-178, 
here 166—168. In Against the Jews, Abü Qurra argues at length that since Jesus performed 
more miracles than Moses, he is more trustworthy (transl. Lamoreaux, 28-30). Lasker 
notes that Saadia rebuts this claim but points out that Origen brought up the question 
as well, and that it is a common topic in Christian polemics; see Lasker, "Saadya Gaon on 
Christianity and Islam,” 172-173. Finally, one should point out that Abü Qurra accuses Jews 
of interpreting anthropomorphisms literally (transl. Lamoreaux, 63), a claim that Saadia 
refutes (cf. his principles on non-literal interpretation cited above). 

32 Abū Qurra, On the Trinity, transl. Lamoreaux, 182; Saadia Gaon, Book of Beliefs, transl. 
Rosenblatt, 106. 

33 Saadia Gaon, Book of Beliefs, transl. Rosenblatt, 107. Needless to say, the authors of polem- 
ical writings do not aim at presenting the opponent appropriately. For instance, Saadia 
claims that passages such as, That the hand of the Lord has wrought this (Job 12:9), accord- 
ing to the Christian system of logic should be interpreted as referencing another property 
of God, alongside spirit and word (Book of Beliefs, transl. Rosenblatt, 106—107). Such rea- 
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eralism.3* Abu Qurra in turn concludes his Against the Jews by lamenting the 
Jews’ inability to see what is good for them, and in support he quotes from the 
Song of Songs to defend the Christian appropriation of Scripture: 


for reason surely leads to Christ, and Christ confirms Moses and the 
prophets. Both the Old Testament and the New Testament thus belong 
to us, even as Solomon the son of David said in the Song of Songs, "On our 
doors are all fruits, both old and new (7:13).”35 


While Saadia rejects any christocentric exegesis of wisdom material, he shares 
with Abü Qurra the strategy of extending the moral argument of wisdom books 
to his own context, for they both apply the references to “the wise" and “the fool- 
ish," abundantly attested in this kind of literature, to their followers and oppo- 
nents, respectively?6 For instance, Abu Qurra quotes Prov 26:11, “returned to 
your vomit,"?? and applies it to those who, he claims, get stuck in their faulty way 
of reasoning concerning God's triune nature. Saadia quotes the same passage 
and applies it to those who "constantly lapse back into sin,” a statement which 
in this case is not directly polemical.?® He quotes extensively from Proverbs and 


soning is of course foreign to Christians, and Abü Qurra uses the example of God's hand 
and other anthropomorphisms as metaphors of the Trinity (On the Trinity, transl. Lamore- 
aux, 190-191). 

34 Abū Qurra twice quotes from the wisdom part of the Book of Baruch (Baruch 3:35-37) as 
proof for the Incarnation of God: "This is our God; no other can be counted with him. He 
found the way of knowledge and gave it to Jacob his beloved and to Israel his friend. And 
after that he appeared on earth, and lived among human beings" ( Against the Jews, transl. 
Lamoreaux, 37; and On Our Salvation, transl. Lamoreaux, 146) As expected, Saadia does 
not refer to this passage, which is not part of the Hebrew Bible. 

35 Abū Qurra, Against the Jews, transl. Lamoreaux, 39. 

36 This strategy of making Scripture relevant in a new context is comparable to Elizabeth 
A. Clark's category of "Changing the Audience" in her study on early Christian exegesis. In 
this study she focuses on how Scripture was interpreted for an ascetic audience. She claims 
that this methodology was used to bolster the audience’s ascetic commitment; see her 
Reading Renunciation: Asceticism and Scripture in Early Christianity (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1999), 136—138. This strategy can be compared to how the authors in our 
corpus encourage Christians to commit to their own creed in “times of confusion” (cf. Saa- 
dia’s description of his society quoted above). 

37 Aba Qurra, On Our Salvation, transl. Lamoreaux, 141. Abū Qurra also uses Proverbs to 
invoke common sense, such as Prov 20:10.23, “My soul hates a balance that is too big or 
to small" (Greek Fragments, transl. Lamoreaux, 232). In On the Venerations of Icons, Abū 
Qurra makes use of a proverb from Prov 19:17, “Whoever gives to the poor makes a loan to 
God,’ which again is a saying of a more universal kind (transl. Griffith, 95). 

38 Saadia Gaon, Book of Beliefs, transl. Rosenblatt, 233. 
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other wisdom books in which “the righteous one" is contrasted with "the fool," 
andhe identifies the former with those who follow his own "rational" argument 
on the right religion, and the latter with his adversaries. For instance, he sug- 
gests that those who abandon one system of thought for another as soon as 
they find some flaw in it, are like a person who wants to enter a city but does 
not know the way there. He writes, “Of him does Scripture say, The labor of fools 
wearieth every one of them, for he knoweth not how to go to the city (Eccl1035),?9 
and, "Any person, then, who follows this course of giving his cognitive faculty 
dominion over his appetites and impulses, is disciplined ‘by the discipline of 
the wise, as Scripture says, The fear of the Lord is the discipline of wisdom (Prov 
15:33) ... But the foolish despise ... discipline (Prov 7:22).’40 


As mentioned above, Abu Qurra did not occupy himself with biblical exegesis 
proper. There are, however, early compositions of a more exegetical character. 
The earliest attested introduction to a Christian Arabic translation of Proverbs, 
for instance, is commonly attributed to al-Harith ibn Sinan.*! I have argued 
elsewhere that this prologue, and the version of Proverbs that follows, have 
been wrongly attributed to al-Härith.*? The earliest attestation of this Chris- 
tian Arabic translation of Proverbs, without the prologue, is the tenth- or early 
eleventh-century manuscript Sinai Ar. 597. The earliest extant witness to the 
prologue is a manuscript dated to around the eleventh century, part of which 
now is in Birmingham and part of which is in Milan.*? 


39 Saadia Gaon, Book of Beliefs, transl. Rosenblatt, 7. 

40 Saadia Gaon, Book of Beliefs, transl. Rosenblatt, 361. 

41 Foral-Harith, see Joseph Nasrallah, “Deux versions Melchites partielles de la Bible du 1x* 
et du x° siècles,’ OrChr 64 (1980): 202-215. Cf. Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 60, n. 60. Here 
we will focus on the content of the prologue, which has been edited and transl. by Joseph 
Sadan, "In the Eyes of the Christian Writer al-Harit ibn Sinan: Poetics and Eloquence as 
a Platform of Inter-Cultural Contacts and Contrasts,’ Arabica 56 (2009): 1-26, here 13-25. 
Sadan did not have access to the earliest manuscript. See n. 43 below. 

42 Miriam L. Hjälm, “Texts Attributed to al-Harit b. Sinan b. Sinbat al-Harrani: Notes on Pro- 
logues, Translation Techniques and New Manuscripts" (submitted for publication). 

43 The earliest manuscript is in two parts, one of which is located in Milan (Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, x 200 Sup., usually dated ııth-ı2th cent.), and the other in Birmingham (Min- 
gana Christian Ar. Add. 199 [121], dated to around 950 CE). As to the difference in date, 
based on a survey of ninth-century manuscripts, this manuscript is datable to the long 
eleventh century; see Hjälm, "Texts Attributed to al-Harit." Cf. Miriam L. Hjälm, “The Hazy 
Edges of the Biblical Canon: A Case Study of the Wisdom of Solomon in Arabic, in The 
Embroidered Bible: Studies in Biblical Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha in Honour of Michael 
E. Stone, ed. Lorenzo DiTommaso, Matthias Henze, and William Adler (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 
569-187. 
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In the prologue to Proverbs, the author informs his audience that Solomon 
composed the book of Proverbs for two reasons: first, because the reader would 
find pleasure in reading it, and second, because of Solomon’s 


desire to be like his father; for his father’s words in Psalms have meter 
[rhythm]. [Therefore king Solomon] gave his words the form of amtal 
[spelled: amtal, proverbs], the form of gawari‘ (exhortations), and the 
form of awabid (lessons, past experiences).** 


Towards the end of the introduction, the author provides his audience with 
various riddles found in the last part of Proverbs and concludes by stating, 


And after all these matters, he [Solomon] compares the man who pos- 
sesses benevolence and fear of God with a virtuous and industrious wom- 
an, of whom he says that she has sent forth her maidens to work [cf. Prov 
29:15, LXX ]^5 


The passage to which he alludes describes the “Woman of Valour,’ a stereo- 
typical picture of the good wife, which the king wishes for his son to marry. 
Unless they interpret it literally as reference to a good Christian wife,*9 patris- 
tic commentators often understand the woman in this passage as a type of the 
Church.^" In this Christian Arabic prologue, however, the description becomes 
an allegory of a righteous man. Interestingly, the same interpretation of this 
passage was offered by Saadia. In a recent study, Ilana Sasson has commented 
on his exegesis of this passage: 


[Saadia] begins his introduction to the poem by saying that the bib- 
lical author presents at the end of the book a metaphor of the good 
wife in order to compare her with every wise and proper man ... Saa- 
dia explains that the author (Solomon) crafted his metaphor describing 
the skills of a woman, and not a man, out of reverence for men. The 


44 Sadan, “In the Eyes,” 22. 

45 Sadan, "In the Eyes,” 25. 

46 See for example, Apostolic Constitutions 1.3.8; Gregory of Nazianzus, On his Sister St. Gor- 
gonia (Oration 8.9), transl. in Robert J. Wright and Thomas C. Oden, eds., Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Song of Solomon, Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture, Old Testament, vol. 9 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2005), 186. 

47 Origen, Exposition on Proverbs, Fragment 31.16; Caesarius of Arles, Sermon 1393; Augus- 
tine, Sermon 37.4-5; excerpts transl. in Wright and Oden, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Solomon, 186-187. 
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underlying supposition in Saadia's commentary is that the description of 
a woman's body is allowable, while the description of a man's body is ill- 
mannered.*® 


Sasson further notes that Yefet ben ‘Eli, who polemicized against Saadia even 
though he sometimes also relied on him, presents a very different account. 
Suggesting that Lemuel’s mother, understood by him to be Bathsheba, is the 
author of this passage, Yefet interprets the text literally as Bathsheba’s advice 
to Solomon concerning the type of woman she, his mother, would like him to 
marry.?? In contrast to Yefet, Saadia was of the opinion that Solomon composed 
all of Proverbs, a common assumption, which was also shared by the Christian 
Arabic author of the introduction to the translation discussed above. 


3 Exegesis and Jewish-Christian Relations 


It remains to discuss whether or not Saadia and the Christian author of this 
introduction to Proverbs relied on a common source. The practice of “gender- 
bending" was quite common in early Christian exegesis as a method of making 
Scripture relevant for a specific (male) audience.5° Our author must have been 
active in or around the eleventh century, and might thus have been a contem- 
porary of Saadia (d. 942 CE). Of course, the two writers could have reached the 
same conclusion independently. Yet it is not unlikely that this interpretation 
resulted from an inter-religious exchange at some point. According to Sarah 
Stroumsa, exegesis constitutes a genre most suitable, methodologically, for the 
tracing of inter-religious encounters.*! Already in 1991, she demonstrated that 


48 Ilana Sasson, "The Book of Proverbs between Saadia and Yefet Intellectual History of the 
Islamicate World 1 (2013): 159-178, here 174. 

49 Sasson, “Book of Proverbs,” 175. 

50 “Changing sex: gender-bending” is another category developed by Clark in her study on the 
early Christian use of Scripture (Reading Renunciation, 138-140). She does not mention 
this specific biblical passage, but the method is frequently applied in biblical interpre- 
tation by early Christian authors, including on Prov 5:3-4. It seems as if some sort of 
gender-bending took place within the Hebrew Scriptures as well: Esther may be seen as a 
female equivalent to Joseph, and Judith to David, cf. Irmtraud Fischer, “Reception of Bib- 
lical Texts within the Bible: A Starting Point of Midrash?” in Narratology, Hermeneutics, 
and Midras, 15-24, here 21. 

51 Sarah Stroumsa, “The Impact of Syriac Tradition on Early Judaeo-Arabic Bible Exegesis,” 
Aram 3 (1991): 83-96, here 83-85. I have previously noted such interpretation in the Book 
of Daniel, where the Christian translation in Sinai Ms Ar.1 and Yefet’s commentary on the 
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the commentary on the first verses of Genesis by the tenth-century Jewish 
convert Dawüd ibn Marwän al-Muqammis must be explained as the result of 
influence from Syriac Christian sources, such as Mimra ı, 96H by the eighth- 
century exegete Theodore bar Khöni. She also showed how this and other 
interpretations were then transmitted through various Judaeo-Arabic works, 
including those by the tenth-century Karaite Jacob al-Qirgisäni. For instance, 
Maimonides' commentary on Gen exhibits the influence of the ninth-century 
East Syriac author Isho‘dad of Merv, who in turn relied on Theodore of Mop- 
suestia (d. 428 CE).? Thus, it is clear that Christian exegesis played a role in 
forming the Judaeo-Arabic exegetical tradition. Recently, Arye Zoref has fol- 
lowed Stroumsa's careful method of tracing Christian influence, and has pro- 
vided additional instances of the influence of Syriac exegetes (e.g., Ephrem and 
Isho‘dad) upon the Genesis commentaries by Yefet and al-Qirgisani and, indi- 
rectly, upon Yesh'uah ben Yehudah, another Karaite active in the eleventh cen- 
tury.?? Zoref concludes that Judaeo-Arabic authors accessed Christian material 
in written form.54 Thus, written works may have circulated among various reli- 
gious communities, parallel to disputes about theological topics that occurred 
in inter-religious oral settings known as majalis55 and in personal meetings.°® 
In particular methods of biblical exegesis could be transferred from one com- 


same verse exhibit a similar non-literal translation, see Miriam L. Hjálm, Christian Arabic 
Versions of Daniel: A Comparative Study of Early Mss and Translation Techniques in Mss 
Sinai Ar. 1 and 2 (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 219-121. 

52 _ Stroumsa, "Impact of Syriac Tradition." 

53 Arye Zoref, "The Influence of Syriac Bible Commentaries on Judeo Arabic Exegesis as 
Demonstrated by Several Stories from the Book of Genesis,’ Studies in Christian-Jewish 
Relations 11 (2016): 1338. 

54  Zoref, "Influence of Syriac Bible Commentaries,’ 17. 

55 Muslim leaders invited representatives from various creeds to defend their theological 
and philosophical stance in a so-called majlis (sing.) “sitting.” This phenomenon gave rise 
to a genre among Muslim, Christian and Jewish apologetics where the debate took place 
in such a setting. Although the surviving records of such debates themselves are often 
fictional, these kinds of majälis were most likely taking place in the early Abbasid era, 
cf. Hava Lazarus-Yafeh et al., eds., The Majlis: Interreligious Encounters in Medieval Islam 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1999). 

56 <A famous example of a religious leaders consulting other religious leaders is the statement 
in The Fihrist by Ibn al-Nadim (d. 995 CE) that Muslims visited a Christian named Pethion 
concerning a theological statement by a certain Ibn Kullab; see Ibn al-Nadim, Kitab 
al-Fihrist mit Anmerkungen, 2 vols., ed. Gustav Flügel (Leipzig: Vogel, 1871-1872, reprint 
Beirut: Khayats, 1964), \A*. See also the account on the Jewish Hai Gaon (d. 1038) who 
reportedly summoned a Katholikos for the interpretation of a Psalm verse; see Stroumsa, 
"Impact of Syriac Tradition," 93-95, who quotes Ibn Aqnin's commentary on the Song of 
Songs. 
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munity to another due to the similarity between East Syriac and (especially) 
Karaite approaches to the Bible. Both typically shared an interest in viewing 
the Bible at least partly as a self-contained text in its own right and placed 
value on its literal and historical sense. Yet exegetical exchange is notable also 
between Rabbanites and various Christian communities. Furthermore, such 
exchange soon went beyond commentaries on specific verses and extended to 
the adoption of complete books, the most important example of which are the 
Coptic and Syriac Orthodox adaptions of Saadia's Arabic translation of the Pen- 
tateuch.5” 


Whereas Saadia seems to be quite up-to-date with contemporary Christian Ara- 
bic topics, the same is not true for Abū Qurra. When writing passages critical 
of the Jewish religion, Abu Qurra exhibits poor knowledge of, or a disinterest 
in, contemporary Jewish communities, and on the whole he repeats polemics 
from earlier times. But Abt Qurra belonged to the first generation of Christian 
Arabic writers, a time when access to material from other traditions was com- 
paratively limited.°® Later Christian authors display more knowledge of Jewish 
writings. For instance, Agapius of Manbij shows at the least an awareness of the 
fact that (Rabbanite) Jews adhere to an oral Torah, contrary to the impression 
given by Abu Qurra.5? 

Daniel Lasker's observation that Saadia seems more interested in criticiz- 
ing Christians rather than Muslims in The Book of Beliefs draws attention to 
the comparatively little studied topic of Jewish-Christian relations in the Mus- 


57 Graf, Geschichte, vol. 1, pp. 101-103 and further references there; Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 
221—242 and passim. 

58 Itcouldalso bea strategy Abū Qurra adhered to in order to minimize the attraction of the 
Jewish creed. Portraying an opponent's views too accurately could attract readers to those 
views and thus prove counter-productive. 

59 See, for instance, Agapius of Manbij, Universal History, ed. and transl. Alexandre Vasiliev, 
Kitab al-unwän/Histoire Universelle, PO 5 (1910), 559-691, here 665. The text was trans- 
lated into English by Roger Pearse as Universal History (Ipswich, UK, 2009), accessed 
21 August 2018, http://www.tertullian.org/fathers/agapius history o1 parti.htm. For stud- 
ies on Agapius, see John C. Lamoreaux, "Agapius of Manbij,” in The Orthodox Church in the 
Arab World, 136-159. Agapius was also well aware of the fact that the Hebrew and Greek 
versions of the Old Testament sometimes differed, and he readily blamed the Jews for hav- 
ing tampered with the literal sense of the Scriptures (cf. tahrif), an accusation brought by 
Muslims against both Christians and Jews in their arguments that the Qur'an contains the 
true version of God's words; see Treiger, “From Theodore Abū Qurra to Abed Azrié,” 24— 
26; Yonatan Moss, "Versions and Perversions of Genesis: Jacob of Edessa, Saadia Gaon and 
the Falsification of Biblical History,’ in Intersections between Judaism and Syriac Christian- 
ity, ed. Aaron M. Butts and Simcha Gross (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, forthcoming); Hjálm, 
"Psalms to Reason." 
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lim empires.®° Several scholars have argued that Abu Qurra criticized Jews 
when he primarily intended to target Muslims, with whom he did not wish 
to engage overtly. This may of course be true, but such a conclusion should 
not prevent us from examining more deeply the relations between Christians 
and Jews and investigate further how they may have reflected on, and engaged 
with, each other in their common Islamic context, and how their texts and 
ideas circulated, either to be refuted or to be incorporated into the other tradi- 
tion. 


The challenges faced by Jews and Christians in the early Islamic period resem- 
bles in many ways those they encountered during the first centuries CE. Until 
the early third century, Jews and Christians had to defend their religions not 
only against “Gnostic” streams and paganism but also against one another.®! 
Under Islam, ahl al-kitab, the people of the book,®? once again found them- 
selves defending this book, this kitab, which in the early Islamic period meant 
not only a physical text, but also a system of thought.® Indeed, the ultimate 
meaning of sacred texts are provided by the paradigm in which they are inter- 
preted. Thus, Abu Qurra used a range of scriptural proofs against other creeds, 
including the Jews, in support of his system of thought; and Saadia, in defence 
of his arguments and in order to refute Christian exegesis, built testimony 
collections of his own. The practice of refuting scriptural proof-texts with 
other scriptural proof-texts is characteristic of Christian apologetics and can 
be traced back to the gospels themselves where we read of Jesus refuting the 
Devil's interpretation of Ps gı:u-ı2 by quoting Deuteronomy 6:16, during his 
temptation in the wilderness (cf. Matt 4:6-7).°* 


60 He argues for instance that the abrogation of the Law, which is commonly assumed to 
be directed at Muslims, is in fact directed towards Christians (hence the use of biblical 
quotations). See Lasker, "Saadya Gaon on Christianity and Islam,’ esp. 168-169. 

61 Marc Hirshman, A Rivalry of Genius: Jewish and Christian Biblical Interpretation in Late 
Antiquity, transl. from Hebrew by Batya Stein (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1996), 1-12. 

62 As Jews and Christians are often referred to in the Qur'an. 

63 Abdulla Galadari, paper presented at the Society of Biblical Literature, Helsinki, July- 
August 2018. Many thanks to the author for sharing the paper with me. Galadari attributes 
this view to Daniel A. Madigan, The Qurün's Self-Image: Writing and Authority in Islam's 
Scripture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001). 

64 Cf. “Talking Back,” another category developed by Clark in her study of early Christian 
exegesis, which she connects with rabbinic exegesis. This technique was typically used in 
debates; see Clark, Reading Renunciation, 128-132. 
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4 Concluding Remarks 


The examples provided in this study hopefully suffice to demonstrate how 
ancient wisdom was used in a new context to answer the changing needs of 
two competing religions. On this journey, biblical wisdom literature became 
less universal in nature and more particular. Quotations from this genre were 
employed by Abü Qurra and Saadia in matters of exegetical controversy in sup- 
port of or against particular theological doctrines. Other quotations were used 
to assure the reader or listener that he or she belonged to the "wise and righ- 
teous" and that adherents of other faiths were the “fools.” This kind of “identifi- 
cation technique" as an exegetical strategy is of immense importance, for while 
being a technique that is correctly seen by the modern (and postmodern) eye 
as a "disparaging" of the other, it also functions as an identity-solidifying tech- 
nique which assures the relevance of Scripture to each community. It creates 
solidarity within a group, which strengthens that community's identity and 
sense of purpose. Whereas linguistic-contextual, literary and historical exegesis 
may, at least theoretically, be settled by diligent biblical scholarship, the task of 
deepening a community's sense of identification with the narratives and moral 
imperatives of Scripture is an ongoing process, which needs to be renewed in 
every generation. This ongoing, often challenging and sometimes uneasy pro- 
cess of identifying with the biblical texts is, in a way, what makes Scripture 
sacred in a community of believers, rather than it simply being a collection 
of historical documents whose original meaning and historical context are, in 
any case, often beyond our full reach.® 
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Rubenson on the Move: A Biographical Journey 


Thomas Arentzen, Henrik Rydell Johnsén and Andreas Westergren 


Samuel Rubenson (b. 1955) grew up in Ethiopia. His parents had gone as mis- 
sionaries, but with time the mission changed. His father, Sven Rubenson, be- 
came a student of Ethiopian history and came to play an influential role in 
developing the field of Historical Studies in Ethiopia. Rubenson the Younger 
first went to Scandinavia at the age of sixteen. He has often mentioned what a 
strange culture shock it was to go north, “home” to a world that was supposed to 
be his, but which was, in fact, foreign to this teenage boy from Addis Ababa. He 
still travels regularly to Ethiopia, and anyone following him and his wife Inga- 
Lill on one of their many journeys to the Middle East and the Horn of Africa, 
will soon notice to what extent he is at home in the region. Although Samuel 
Rubenson has spent his academic career beyond Ethiopia, and his research has 
focused primarily on fields other than Ethiopian traditions, his early years in 
the African highlands were no minor biographical detail; rather, they seem like 
a center around which much of his research has revolved. 

With hindsight, one might see Rubenson's interpretation of Antony of Egypt 
prefigured in his own experience of contemporary monasteries in Ethiopia and 
Egypt. Although a solitary, Antony is not on his own, but part of an ancient 
heritage that is continually developing, constantly crossing borders, moving 
from the city to the cell—and back. Academically, Antony and the ascetic 
legacies of Egypt have driven Rubenson's research. His doctoral thesis, The 
Letters of St Antony (Lund 1990), argued that contrary to the scholarly con- 
sensus Antony was not the unlearned peasant Athanasius of Alexandria had 
suggested in the Life of Antony. Rather, Rubenson's close study of Antony's 
letters in several ancient languages revealed an ascetic schooled in the her- 
itage of Origen. Rubenson's position is now generally accepted by the scholarly 
community, and the monograph has become a standard for the interpreta- 
tion of the early monastic movement. In subsequent publications, Rubenson 
argued further that Athanasius intentionally shaped Antony into the antithesis 
of Pythagoras and other ancient philosophers: instead of studying and travel- 
ling, as they had done, Antony found the truth in an inner journey, by divine 
grace. 

Rubenson himself has followed a long journey of learning. In the 1970s he 
completed bachelor and master degrees in theology and philosophy at Lund 
University; in the 1980s he continued his studies in Lund, Tübingen and Cairo. 
During 1980-1981, he studied Arabic in Egypt. The year allowed him to visit the 
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St. Macarius monastery in Wadi Natrun on a regular basis and to come to know 
a living desert tradition where the monks read the Paradise of the Fathers daily. 
Oriental languages would prove vital to his research on Antony's letters, and 
in Germany he continued the study of Georgian, Armenian, Syriac and Coptic, 
before completing his doctoral degree in Lund in 1990. 

With his thesis defended, Rubenson returned to Egypt, into the monastic 
desert, the place where Antony had fought demons and battled death. This 
time, his task was to lead a group of European travelers by foot across the desert 
wilderness between the monasteries of St. Antony and St. Paul, a distance of 
approximately 35 miles (55km). As if to rival the monastic tales of old, the 
group encountered unexpected challenges in the desert and faced what they 
believed to be their own imminent death, and finally their own salvation when 
the lost and desperate group finally stumbled to safety. Having survived the 
desert, one of his companions, Bishop Martin Lónnebo, insisted on ordaining 
him a priest in the Church of Sweden. Their journey and Rubenson's teaching 
about the desert also inspired Lönnebo to compose the Wreath of Christ, a med- 
itative rosary which has become hugely popular in Nordic churches. 

During the 1990s, Rubenson held a long-term research position at Lund Uni- 
versity which allowed him to broaden his network, develop his skills, and con- 
tinue his work both on monastic history and, more generally, on the history and 
contemporary state of the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox churches. 
While Lund became his academic base, his travels continued. During the first 
years (1991-1992) he spent time in the Middle East, primarily in Egypt and 
Jerusalem. A variety of European institutions also benefitted from his schol- 
arly expertise as guest professor: the Central European University in Budapest 
(1998), the University of Bergen (1999-2002), and the University of Kiel (2004- 
2005). Furthermore, the Centre for Advanced Study in Oslo and the University 
of Góttingen both gained from his research visits. In 1999 Samuel Rubenson 
became Professor of Church History at Lund University, a position he still holds. 

Between 2009 and 2015, Rubenson directed a group of scholars in a major 
international research project funded by the Riksbankens jubileumsfond: The 
Swedish Foundation for Humanities and Social Sciences. With this project — 
Early Monasticism and Classical Paideia (abbreviated Mo PAI)—Rubenson was 
able to continue his work on the reception of the classical and philosoph- 
ical heritage in monastic sources, studying how wisdom traditions moved 
diachronically. 

Perhaps Rubenson’s most important work during these years has gone large- 
ly unnoticed, namely the continued, daily effort to translate the experience of 
the desert into the digital age, so that the stories of the saints could be tracked 
and traced and compared—even as their transmission continues across lan- 
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guages as varied as Sogdian and Swedish. The realization that the Sayings- 
tradition is so diverse that it cannot be traced back to one single source, or pub- 
lished in a traditional critical edition, led to genre-bending work with a highly 
complex database. This database, in turn, spurred a new research endeavor, For- 
mative Wisdom: The Reception of Monastic Sayings in European Culture (Schol- 
arly Collaboration on a Digital Platform). Rubenson was in charge of this project 
from its launch in 2016 until its completion in 2019. 

At the same time, younger academics have found an engaged listener and 
advisor in Rubenson. As one of the initiators of the Nordic master's program 
Religious Roots of Europe, he has worked to attract new students to the study of 
early Christianity, early Islam and late ancient Judaism. His efforts continue to 
draw students from around the world. 

As these projects exemplify, Rubenson has been involved in many collab- 
orations. He is also a member of various scholarly associations, including the 
Association Internationale des Études Patristiques, which he served as vice pres- 
ident from 1999 to 2007. Closest to his heart, or at least closest to home, is the 
Collegium Patristicum Lundense. Although not one of the founding fathers, he 
soon joined the ranks of this illustrious association whose love for late antiq- 
uity stretches beyond the confines of academic disciplines. In 1993, Rubenson 
was elected preses (president), and under his leadership the Collegium in Lund 
has emerged as a hub for patristic studies in the Nordic region. 

After his return from Egypt in 1981, Rubenson met the Swedish patristic 
scholar Per Beskow. The latter casually mentioned a Swedish translation of 
the Apophthegmata Patrum in his possession. Rubenson had just spent time 
in the ascetic desert and heard these sayings recited in a living monastic con- 
text; in Scandinavia, however, the entire Apophthegmata tradition was largely 
unknown at this point. Through the years, Rubenson has taken an active inter- 
est in translating the early Christian heritage into Swedish. Together with 
Tomas Hágg, he translated the Life of Antony. He founded the series Swedish 
Patristic Library (SPB), still actively publishing, and he has taken an active part 
in Lund's patristic seminar and in the translation circles at St. John's Academy 
in Linkóping. His endeavors have contributed significantly to the fact that 
translations of early Christian wisdom literature, and other patristic sources, 
are widely accessible on the Swedish book market. Although a university pro- 
fessor, Rubenson has always felt a duty to share his knowledge with a broader 
audience; he is a popular writer and lecturer, especially in ecclesiastical con- 
texts. When asked what he considers his most important publication, he has 
been known to reply that it must be the small Swedish book from 1983, Ett 
odelat hjärta: En studie i ökenfädernas vishet, a work that requires no degree 
in theology from the reader. 
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Rubenson is a historian with a keen sense of the present. His study of the 
past is intrinsically connected to contemporary communities in the Middle 
East and in Scandinavia that—as any community—live with their past. The 
object of church history, he once wrote, is the Church. The fact that he has been 
involved in ecumenical work throughout his career, then, is no coincidence. He 
has been especially engaged in dialogues with the Orthodox. A position in the 
diocese of Strángnás in 1990 allowed him to work directly with Oriental Ortho- 
dox communities in Sweden. He currently serves as Senior Professor of Eastern 
Christian Studies at the Stockholm School of Theology, a university college con- 
nected to St. Ignatios College, and supports its ambition to build an academic 
environment for Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox traditions together 
in Scandinavia. 

Since his father's death in 2013 at the age of 92, Samuel has assumed the 
responsibility of continuing Sven's work in Ethiopian history. He has taken over 
the editorship of the series Acta £thiopica and become chairman of The Society 

for the Conservation of the Ethiopian Cultural Heritage, a collaboration between 

local authorities in Ethiopia, the patriarchate, and universities in Ethiopia and 
beyond. With this project Rubenson returns to the beginning of his journey, 
while yet opening a door to the future. 
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